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ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows, by numerous examples, just what 
kind of letters to write for all occasions. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. By CalvinO. Althouse. An 
expert here shows by skilfully chosen examples from 
real business how to write business letters effectively. 
Every letter and form a business man needs. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compi- 
lation of pithy quotations, from a great variety of sources, 
alphabetically arranged according to the sentiment. 

SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By. S. 
Rex. Here are more than one thousand subjects, arranged 
alphabetically. It is Shakespeare condensed, in a form 
for practical and universal use. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Thousands of quotations arranged alphabetically by sub- 
jects, providing an apt illustration for any phase of 
experience. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V. Gilbert. All the 
writers that anyone needs to know about are described 
in this book. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This volume is 
full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch of 
the gruesome here and there fora relish. It is the most 
carefully made collection of the kind. 

PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. A representative 
collection of proverbs, old and new; and the indexes, 
topical and alphabeticul, enable one to find what he needs 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. 
Bechtel. Information for everybody, whether it pertains 
to health, household, business, affairs of state, foreign 
countries, or the planets, all conveniently indexed. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John 
H. Bechtel. The average person will not. take the time 
to look up mythological subjects. This book tells at a 
glance just what is wanted. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, when 
this book teaches both without the study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 
5,000 words pronounced in the clearest and simplest 
manner, and according to the best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Anyone with the least desire to add to his vocabulary 
should have a copy of this book. 

READY MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. A book of carefully planned model speeches to aid 
those who, without some slight help, must remain silent. 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good story 
well told. Here are hundreds of them, short and pithy. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you not 
give for the ability to respond to them? No need to 
give much when this book will teach you so easily. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. Contains directions for organizing debating 
societies, and suggestions for all who desire to discuss 
questions in public. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
can punctuate properly. A perusal of this book will re- 
move all difficulties and make all points clear. 

ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. This volume 
contains a famous address of Mr. Beecher giving a mas- 
terly exposition of the principles of true oratory. 

CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people 
are accused of talking too much. What to say, just how 
and when to say it, is the general aim of this work. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert 
Leonard Coggins. Illustrated by Claire Victor Dwig- 
gins. Here is the cream of all the funny stories, none 
objectionable. Mr. Dwiggins’ pictures add to the fun. 









Useful Books for Everybody 


SoME books are designed for entertainment, others for information. This series = 
combines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, it 
is condensed and readable. These volumes are replete with valuable material, com-. 
pact in form and unequalled in point of merit and cheapness. 
as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. No one who wishes 
to have a fund of general information or who has the desire for self-improvement can 
afford to be without them. They are 6 x 4% inches in size, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


EACH 50 CENTS 


SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is ‘‘in 
the air.”’ This book gives in a clear and interesting 
manner a complete idea of the economic doctrines 
taught by the leading socialists 


JOURNALISM. ByCharlesH. Olin. What is news, 
how is it obtained, how handled, and how can one be- 
come a journalist? These questions are all answered. 


VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin This 
book explains the secrets of the art conipletely and shows 
how almost anyone may learn to ‘‘throw the voice’’ both 
near and far. Fully illustrated. 


CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. An excellent col- 
lection of over a thousxnd of the latest and brightest 
conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, poetical, 
and French conundrums. 


MAGIC. By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume 
contains full and intelligible descriptions of all the well 
known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, cards, 
flowers, etc. Illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. By 
following the simple instructions given, anyone can read- 
ily learn how to exercise this unique and strange power. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. This 
volume contains an excellent collection of all kinds of 
games for amusement, entertainment and instruction. 


HOME GAMES, By George Hapgood, Esq. A splen- 
did collection of conveniently indexed games with cards, 
pencil and paper, charades, action games, games of 
memory, and many novel suggestions for “forfeits.” 


BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAYIT. By Boston. 
An expert here explains how to play a game and win it, 
with every principle and play fully illustrated. The 
book gives also the complete Laws of Bridge. 


WHIST. By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. No 
whist player, whether a novice or an expert, can afford 
to be without the aid and support of Cavendish. 


SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George 
Hapgood, Esq. With this book and two decks of cards 
anyone, anywhere, can make a lonely hour pass quickly. 


ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. What causes day and night, 
seasons and years, tides and eclipses? These, and a 
thousand other questions, are answered. Illustrated. 


BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By 
Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific subject of Botany 
is here made as interesting as a fairy tale. I)lustrated. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. by Eben 
E. Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor plants 
and flowers, those for window gardening, all about their 
selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 


DANCING, By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A ful! list of calls for square 
dances and 1oo figures for the german. I\lustrated. 


FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. All 
the approved ways of piercing the future, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or coffee grounds. 


ASTROLOGY. By M.M. Macgregor. If you wish to 
know in what business you will succeed, or whom you 
should marry, you will find these and many other vital 
questions solved in this book. 


DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. This book pre- 
sents the old traditions proved by time and the experience 
of famous Oriental, Celtic and early English observers. 


PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a 
little study of this fascinating science you can analyze 
your friend’s character, give useful advice, and find a 
way to success for yourself and others. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. Physiognomy 
as here explained shows how to read character, with 
every point explained by illustrations and photographs. 
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DANCES OF TO-DAY. By Albert W. Newman, 
Each dance conciselv described and every step indic.ted 
by a diagram. All the standard as well as the modern 
dances. The Castle Walk, Hesitation Waltz, Max xe, 
One Step, Tango, Fox Trot. 

GRAPHOLOGY. By Clifford Howard. Anyone » ho 
understands graphology can tell by simply examining 
your handwriting just what kind of person you are. 

CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
you raise your hat toa lady? Why do you always o:‘er 
the right hand? These and many other questions nad 
answers here. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frh. 
This volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it anyone will be abic to 
read character, Illustrated. 

CIVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW. By George Lewis. Contains complete in- 
formation on such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, 
Behring Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, «tc. 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. This book furnishes to the 
busy man and woman information on just such points as 
are likely to arise in everyday affairs. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. ( 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nutshell tor 
people who need plain rules, and the reasons for them, 
arranged for quick use. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shubert. 
The story of every opera usually performed in America, 
and biographical sketches of the composers. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. Filis, 
A.M. All the classical allusions worth knowing, so 
arranged as to require little or no time in looking up 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. By Edward S. Ellis, A M. 
The lives of the leading Greeks and Romans of ancient 
times in concise and condensed form. 


THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essentials of log 
keeping are given, from kennel to show bench, and from 
biscuits to fleabane. Illustrated. 


CHICKENS, By A. T. Johnson. Iltlustrated. A book 
all about chickens, how to combat disease and vermin, 
how to feed and otherwise care for the growing brood. 


THE HORSE, By C.T. Davies. This book, based 
on the latest researches of veterinary science, and fully 
illustrated, gives complete information about choosing 
and raising horses or anything pertaining to them. 


DAIRY FARMING. By D. S. Burch, State Dairy 
Commissioner of Kansas. A practical and indispensable 
book for beginners. It contains full information on all 
phases of the subject. 


GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. A complete history of 
the game, together with instructions for the selection of 
implements, and full directions for playing. 

RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A. 
Fleming. A thousand and one “‘best ways” to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. It has something for 
every member of the family. 

HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. By 
Walter V. Woods, M.D. This book tells what Hea)th 
is, what makes it, what hurts it, and how to get it. 

DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carrington. 
A practical, scientific discussion of human life and the 
means for prolonging it. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. 
Warwick. What to do in all kinds of accidents as well 
as in the first stages of illness, with a brief and simp'e 
statement of the human anatomy, Illustrated. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest par- 
ticulars are given for the care of the sick, not only in the 
simple, but also in the more serious ailments. 


ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you wish 
to install an electric door-bell, construct a telephone, or 
wire a house, this volume will furnish the required in- 
formation. Illustrated. 


The following titles are published in full red morocco leather, flexible, with the title in gold, and 


each book in a box. In this form they make very handsome library books. 


After-Dinner Stories 


Bridge, and How to Play It 


Business Letters 
Stories of the Operas 


Conundrums 
Etiquette 
Letter Writing 
Toasts 


Price, $1.00 each. 


Parlor Games 


Quotations 


Solitaire and Patience 
Dances of To-Day 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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WAR-WORDS-AND-THEIR-MEANIN 




















Readers of Tue Literary Dicest will find this unique supplement invaluable in understanding and discussing many names 
and terms that have come into prominence during the European War, some of which are commonly mispronounced. It pronounces 
and locates the more important cities, rivers, and battle-fields, and will prove most handy for use in conjunction with the war-maps issued 
with Tue Literary Dicest of January 9th. Also, it gives and pronounces the names of the prominent military and naval leaders, 
war-ships, etc., of the belligerents and includes definitions of a large number of terms of frequent occurrence in the daily press- 
reports. The pronunciations given are indicated according to the system employed in Funk & Wagnalls New Stanparp DicrTioNnarRyY. : 


EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 
















a as in artistic. oO as in obey. ai as in aisle. th as in thin. 3 as in azure, leisure, ] cuit, min’ute, privi- 

a s in art. 6 as in go. au as in saverkraut. th =sas in this. vision. | lege, valley, Sunday, 

a 3 in fat. 6 asin not. iu as in duration. 8 as in so, cent. a as in ask. cities, renew. 

a s in fare. 6 as inor. i as in feud. z as in zest, was. ® (unstressed) as in sofa, | H as in loch (Scotch), ach, ; 
e is in get. us as in full elas in oil. ch as in church. over, guttural, mar- mich (German). h as . 
é is in prey. QO asinrule k as in kin, cat, quit. j as in jet. tyrdom. | in bon French). iti as 

i as in hit. uv as in but. g asin go. Ssh as in ship, ocean, 1 (unstressed) as in habit, in Liibeck (German), 

I is in police. 0 as in burn. Dp as in sing. function, machine. senate, surfeit, bis- Dumas (French). 











ne single accent (’) indicates the primary or chief accent; the double accent (”) indicates the secondary accent The double dagger (t) indicates a variant form. The 
abbreviations used are as follows: Ar.= Arabic; Aero.= Aeronautics; Eng. = English; F.= French; G.= German; Gt. Brit.= Great Britain; Mil. = Military; 
Rus. = Russian; Serv.=Servian; U. S.= United States. 

































A vicesadmiral; defeated German cruiser squadron in North loading.—hydraulie-recoil ¢., a gun-carriage fitted with a y 
a’ -OH Sea, Jan. 24, 1915. | hydraulic appliance which checks the recoil id 
‘che 4 én, n. 1. Bt J ; 
eee Ry oS = fate Sena the Rhine Beau” vais’, 1 bd” vi’; 2 bd” va’, mn. A cathedral city, capital of | car’tridge, n. A charge for a firearm, or for blasting, in a case 
a/er-o-gram, ] @ar-o-gram; 2 &”ér-o-Zram, n. A wireless mes- Oise department, N. France. | or shell of metal, paper, etc.—car’tridge-clip”, n. An ap- 
sace.—@ ere gun, n. A cannon specially constructed for | Bel’gi-um, 1 bel’ji-um; 2 bél’gi-im, n. A kingdom of N. W. | _ pliance made of sheet metal which holds together a number 
som A aeroplanes and sir-ships. an’ti-air’eraft gun:. —. {hese neutrality was violated by German troops, = payee or — bases, and facilitates the rapid nd 
—2”er-0-nau’ties, n. The branch of physics which treats ee : of & magasine rile. ack. 
of floating in or navigating the air, as a aireship, or its Bel-grade’, ] bel-gréd’; 2 bél-ZrAd’, nm. An ancient fortified | cav’al-ry, n. “Troops trained to maneuver and fight on horse- 
practise.—a’er-o-plane, n. A fiying-machine sustained in | city, capital of Servia; taken by Austrians, Dec. 2, and re- | cem’sor, 1 sen’sar or -ser; 2 cén’sor, n. An official who exam 
th: air when moved through it, as by a motor-engine, with | taken by Servians, Dec. 15, 1914. ines, and sanctions or suppresses the forwarding of (corre- 
the planes at a slight angle. | bel-lig’er-ent, 1 be-lij’ar-ent: 2 bé-lig’@r-nt, n. A power or | ,, Spondence, news, etc.), as from the front during war. 
alr’:base”’, n. A place constituting a base of operations or | a. soeeeee in legitimate warfare. : € pin Ey 2 8 a +m A ys anpheah A 
point of departure for air-ships.—air’sman”, n. One who reh’told, | bern’t6lt; 2 bérn’télt, Leopold von (1863-__). " © department, N. France, site of French national mili- 
navigates the air, as in an aeroplane. ° An Austrian statesman; minister for foreign affairs. | cuntniaes © Waieatat eens 0 wealaraina Te a 
Aisne, 1 an; 2 an, m. A river and department in N. central | Bern-har/’di, 1 bérn-hdr’di; 2 bern-hir’di, Friedrich A. J. | % ’ SCi-OF=1, © ger-€r-y, N. e dig- 
France, where Germans made a strong defense,Sept. 11,1914. | von (1849). A German general; author; Germany and | a of a chancellor, or the building in which his office is 
Alx”-la:Cha”pelle’, 1 aks”-lassha’pel’; 2 aks’-li-chii”pél’, n. the Nezt War. | ce a eaten enn aee & © Bumepenn power. 
A cathedral city, capital of Rhenish Prussia; German air-base. | Be-san”con’, 1 ba-zah"sdi’; 2 be-siin"cdn’, n. A fortified ~<eaellr A 2s Ee ft 2 chan’ti’yi’, n. A town in N. 
Al’der-shot, ] 61’dar-shet; 2 al’dér-shot, n. A town and na- city, capital of Doubs department, E. France. | chargé’ d’af"faires’, 1 shar’3@’ da’tar’: © chiir’zhe’ da’far’ 
tional military camp in Surrey, England. : “mann:Holl’weg, 1 bét’man-hdl’vén; 2 bet”miin-hdl’- ices ote Dabeparcee’. ot) iF j "t. The ed rigioe ; 
sap tp 1 a 2 Age ae Me town in East | vex, Theobald von (1856- —)..- Chancellor of the Ger- | Giniomatic business in 7 cd ch Mag spades gf pn 
russia province, , south o1 n. Tg. man Empire (1909-— ). | : : 
al-ly’, 1 a-lat’; 2 a-lf’, n. A state or sovereign leagued with | bi’plane, 1 bai’plén; 2 bi’plin, n. A form, of aeroplane con- a EY : eee ee A mining and 
another, as by treaty or common action.—al-li’anee, n. A sisting of two planes arranged one above the other. cnacmactiatne Shan ia 4. eal tn o.%. A mining an 
ee ans by boy! pe ae a. asfor  blue’jack”et, n. A sailor in the navy. Char"le-ville’, 1 ghar’la-vil’; 2 chiir"le-vil n. A town in W 
mutual ald in war, as the triple alliance between Germany, bomb, 7. A hollow projectile of iron, generally spherical, con- . t Seds = = : 
Austria, and Italy formed in 1883. i a | taining an explosive material which is fired by concussion or | @peance:; N. of Sedan, |. se enrannin ae 
Alsace’, 1 al-sés’ or al’sds’; 2 Al-s&c’ or iil’siic’, n. A former be" a tenintion | Cha”teau’-sa”lins’, ] sha’t6’-sa"lah’; 2 chii"t6’-sii"lAn’, n. A 
“se > es > eer ‘- ‘ | town in Lorraine, Germany, N. E. of Nancy, France. 
department in N. E. poner now part of A ye _ | bom-bard’, rt. To throw bomts into; attack, as a town, with | Cha”’teau’-Thier”ry’, 1 sha"t0’tya’rl’; 2 shi”td’tye’ry’, n. 
Alt’kirch, 1 Git’kirn; 2 alt’kirn, n. A town in 8S. Alsace, Ger uae? , a 
ny: Ghtatad lr Granth. 1014 bombs and projectiles.—bom-bard’ment, n. A prolonged A town in Aisne department, N. France. 
sy we fll my ce hese lees , ne attack, as on a city, with heavy guns; also, an aerial attack | Chau” t’, 1 sho’mén’: 2 cho’mon’ : 
m’‘i-ens, ] am’i-enz or (F.) a”m!’an’; 2 Am’i-éng or (F.) ai’- | au”mont’, 1 sho’m6n’; 2 cho’mon’, n. A town on the 





Bia with bombs, as by aeroplanes or dirigible balloons. M > river, in H M d IER 
mi"in’, n. A cathedral city in N. cent nee; entered by 5 Marne river, in Haute-Marne department, N. E. France. 
eerie troops, Aug. 31, ped phaclbene ey: bat cmon 11, 1¢ 13. | boom, n. Maritime. A chain of logs or the like to intercept the | ehief of staff. The senior staff-officer of the general under 

































advance of a vessel, as into a harbor. " . a 
, G . , > ” , “vir’: 2 rf . . J whom he is serving.—chief of general staff, the officer re- 
ae rhe ~~. — an kl postin ag ten BK Bor”deaux’, 1 bér’dd’; 2 bor"dd’, n. A seaport city of S. W. | sponsible for drawing up plans of attack and defense, for 
after bombardment, Oct. 9, 1914. — temporary French capital during German invasion, | military training, for intelligence work, and for the higher 
tre? -tré’s . 4 tra’ ae t 914, | education of officers. Ry 
are Tietatsuee mare peietesme symm eg or joe Bos’nt-a and Her”ze-go-vi’na, 1 bez’ni-a, her’tsa-go-vi’na; | Chureh‘ill, 1 chirch’il; 2 charch’il, Winston Leonard 
sons mutually agreed upon by the parties to the dispute. 2 bos’ni-a, hér’tse-go-vi’na. A province in S. Austria-Hun- Spencer (1871- ). A British statesman; First Lord of 
Compare HAGUE TRIBUNAL, under HAGUE. —: > si eal the Admiralty from 1911. oe 
Ar’gen”teau’, 1 ar’zan’t0’; 2 ir’zhin’td’, n. A village in N. | Bos’po-rus, 1 boes’po-rus; 2 bés’po-ris, n. A strait between | co-ag’u-len, | ko-ag’yu-len; 2 co-Ag’yu-lén, n. A preparation 
Liége province, W. Belgium; occupied and partly destroyed the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, separating European (discovered by Prof. Theodor Kocher of Berne) which will 
by Germans, 1914. from Asiatic Turkey. | instantly stop the flow of blood. It is in the form of a pow- 
Ar’gonne’, 1 ar’gen’; 2 ir’Z6n’, n. A wooded plateau in E. boy scout. A member of a world-wide organization for train- | der, and must be dissolved in water before being applied. 
France, between Toul and Méziéres; scene of severe fighting ing boys by recreational but non-military methods, initi- | coast’-guard”, n. 1. [Gt. Brit.] Coastspolice who guard 
between Germans and French, 1914-1915. Forest of Ar- ated = England in 1908 by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Badene | a aes. 2. [U. 8.) The men who man the lifes 
nnet. Powell. | saving stations. 
atone ar’lén’; 2 ar’lon’, n. A city, capital of Luxembourg _ Bra’bant, 1 bra’bant or (F.) bra”ban’; 2 brii’bant or (F.) brii”- | com”man-deer’, 1 kem”an-dir’; 2 eém’an-dér’, rf. 1. To 
province, S. Belgium; entered and partly destroyed by Ger- bin’, n. A province in central Belgium; capital, Brussels; force into military service. 2. To take possession of (prop- 
mans, 1914. occupied by German troops, Aug. 20, 1914. erty) for public or military use, under pretext of military 
Ar’men”tiéres’, 1 ar’man’tyar’: 2 ir’min’tyér’, mn. A manu- breech, n. The part of a gun or cannon behind the closed end necessity. 
facturing town in Nord department, N. France; occupied by of the bore.—breech’-block”, n. The movable piece which | com’merce-de-stroy”er, n. A fast cruiser or other armed 
Germans in 1914. closes the breech of a breech-loading firearm, but is with- | vessel, as a converted merchantman, intended to prey on, 
ar’mi-stice, 1 dr’mi-stis; 2 iir’mi-sti¢c, nm. A temporary cessa- drawn to insert the cartridge and replaced before firing. capture, and destroy the merchant shipping of an enemy. 
tion of hostilities by mutual agreement. bri-gade’, n. Mil. A body of troops of any arm consisting of , Com”mer”cy’, 1 ko’miar’si’; 2 co”mér’cy’, nm. A town in 
ar’my, x. A large organized body of men armed for military two of more regiments. re é ve | Meuse department, N. E. France 
service on land. Armies usually include the standing | Bru’ges, 1 bri’jiz or (F.) briiz; 2 bry’%es or (F.) briizh, n. A | com”mis-sa’ri-at, 1 kom"1-s?’m-at; 2 cedm"i-sa’ri-at, n. 1. 
army, that kept under arms in times of peace, and the re- city, capital of West Flanders province, Belgium. iy The department of an army charged with the provision of 
serve, that liable to be called upon for service in war.—ar’- | Brus’sels, 1 brus’elz; 2 bris’éls [F. Bru”xelles’, 1 brii’sel’; its food and daily necessities. 2. The officers and employees 
my-corps”, n. The largest division of an army including 2 brii’sél’], m. A city, capital of Belgium; taken by Germans, of this department. 3. The supplies furnished; focd-supply 
all branches of the service, usually containing about 33,000 Aug. 20, 1914. . com-mis’sion, nm. A document issued by a government, con- 
men.—army service corps, that department of an army ‘ Bu”ko-wi’na, | bi”ko-vi’na; 2 by’ko-vi/na, n. A province of ferring designated rank, power, or authority on a person 
which has charge of the commissariat, the ordnance stores, E. Austria; capital, Czernowitz. named therein; also, the rank or authority so held.—come- 
and the transportation of troops. Bii’low, 1 bii’lo; 2 bii’lo, Bernhard, Prince von (1849- di missioned officer, an officer, of rank from second lieutenant 
ar-til’ler-y, 1 ar-til’ar-1; 2 ar-til’ér-y, n. 1. Cannon of any A German diplomat. upward, who holds his commission in the army from the gov- 
sort. 2. That branch of military service which operates Bun/‘des-rath, 1 bun‘’dez-rat; 2 bun’des-riit, n. The federal ernment.—non-commissioned officer, an officer, of rank 
ordnance. 3. Troops belonging to such branch of the ser- council of Germany or Switzerland. [G.] below second lieutenant, appointed by regimental com- 
vice.—fleld«a., foot«a., horse<a., tain a., t  Bzu’ra, 1 psu’ra; 2 psu’rii, n. A river in Russian Poland, manders. f z [official announcement. [F.] 
a., slegera., artillery named from the manner or place of tributary of the Vistula; scene of German advance against com”mu”ni”qué’, 1 ke’mii’ni’ké’; 2 ¢6’mii’ni’ke’, nm. An 
use. } Russia, Dec. 20-26, 1914, and Feb. 1, 1915, and repulse by | *om/’pa-ny, 7. A subdivision of a regiment, under the com- 
As’quith, 1 as’kwith; 2 4s’kwith, Herbert Henry (9/12 1852- | Russia, Feb. 2-4, 1915. mand of a captain 
). A British statesman; premier since 1908. Cc Com” pi”égne’, 1 kén’pi’A’nya; 2 edn’pi’é’nye, n. An an- 
Au” gus-to’vo, 1 au’giis-t6’vo; 2 ou”Zys-t6’vo, n. A town in | 







cient city in Oise department, N. France; Joan of Arc cap- 
Suwalke province, Russian Poland; Russians defeated Ger- cais’son, 1] ké’san; 2 ef’son, n. A fourewheeled ammunitions tured there, 1340. 
mans, Oct. 2, 1914. 

















wagon. (France. | concert of Europe. An agreement between the principal 
Avy-lo’na, 1 av-l0’na; 2 fiv-l6’nii, n. An Albanian seaport on | Ca”lais, 1 ka’lé’; 2 cii"la’, n. A fortified seaport town in N. European powers to take only combined action on the 
the Adriatic sea: occupied by Italy, Dee. 25, 1914. Cam”bral’, 1 kan” bri’; 2 ciin”bra’, nm. A city in Nord depart- Eastern question.—e. of the powers, an understanding 
| ment, N. France. reached in 1900 between the leading European nations, the 
B | camp, %. 1. A group of tents or other shelters for the use of United States, and Japan, by which their attitude toward 
soldiers. 2. The place where such quarters are established. China was determined. 
bal’ance of pow’er. A state of affairs among a community | 3. The occupants of such quarters. 4. The army; military con-cor’dat, 1 ken-kér’dat; 2 e6én-cér’dit, m. Originally, an 
of nations such that no single nation or combination of na- | life.—econcentration camp, a camp for the segregation of agreement between the papal see and a secular power; hence 
tions may acquire or possess a degree of power that endan- | nonscombatant aliens so as to prevent them from aiding the any public act of agreement, as a treaty. 
gers the Independence of any other. | enemy, as in raids.—intrenched ¢., a system of fortifica- con’ning-tow”er, n. The low, shot-procf pilot-house of a 
bat-tal’ion, 1 ba-tal’yan; 2 ba-tal’yon, n. A body of infantry | tions for the defense of cities, ete , consisting of an outer line warevessel, especially of an ironclad or submarine 
composed of two or more companies, forming a part of a | of forts near enough together to be of mutual support, and of | con-serip’tion, 1 ken-skrip’shan; 2 edn-serip’shon, nm. A 
regiment. | intervening batteries with the area enclosed by them. compulsory enrolment of men for military service; a draft. 
bat’ter-y, n. Mil. 1. An earthwork enclosing cannon. 2. A | ca-pit’u-late, 1 ka-pit’yu-lét; 2 ca-pit’yu-lat, ». Tosurrender contraband of war. Anything that a neutral is prohibited by 
company of artillerymen, or their guns and other equipment. | on stipulated terms.—ca-pit”u-la’tion, n. 1. A conditional the laws of war from furnishing to either belligerent. Arms, 
3. The armament of a vessel of war, or a special part of it.— | .surrender. 2. A charter or treaty. ammunition, and military supplies are classed as absolute 
mountain battery, a battery of light guns that may be | captive balloon. A balloon moored to the earth and used contraband; grain, horses, etc., as oceasional contra- 
transported, as on the backs of horses, in marshy, rough, or | by the military for observation purposes. | band; and goods consigned to a neutral country which may 
mountainous regions. ear, n. An automobile or railroad-car.—armored car, an be transferred to a belligerent, or goods consigned to a bel- 
bat’tle-eruis”er, n. A battle-ship’ of high speed.—bat’- automobile or railroad-car for use in war, protected by steel | _ligerent country which may be used by the army or navy 
tle-ship”, n. A heavily armored ship designed to fight in armor and usually armed with a quick-firing gun. | are considered as conditional contraband. 
line of battle and usually carrying from four to ten guns of | ¢ar’riage, n. That which supports or carries something; as, a | con”ver-sa’tions, ] ken’var-s?’shanz; 2 eon” vér-si’shons, n. 
heavy ealiber with a proportionate number of lighter rapid- | gunecarriage.—disappearing carriage, a movable mechan- | pl. The interchange of views between the governments of 
firing guns. | ical appliance on which a coast-gun is mounted and by means | European countries. 
Beat’ty, 1 bit’; 2 bét’y, Sir David (1871- ). A British | of which it is raised for firing and lowered for protection and . cen’voy, n. 1. A protecting force accompanying property in 
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course of transportation, as a ‘hip at sea. Du’ma, 1 geimer8 dy’mi, n. The elective state council of | Gét’tingeen, 1 git’mm-en; 2 
pan . | 
cord ite, 1 kérd’ait; 2 e6rd’It, n. An explosive compound con- 


a 
dum’dum bul’let, 1 dum’dum; 2 dim’dim. 
sisting of cellulose nitrate and a restrainer, such as vaseline. 


steelscased bullet, the soft core of which expands, aggravat- 
ing the injury of a wound. 

Du-na’jec, 1 di-nd’yet; ; 
Austria-Hungary; a tributary of the Vistula. 


cepcion province, Chile, off which the German Admiral Von 
Spee defeated the British under Sir Christopher Cradock, 
cos’sack, 1 kes’ ‘ak; 2 cds’Ak, m. One of a race inhabiting S. E. 


bombarded by German aeroplanes, 
Russia ‘supplying irregular — men to the er army. 
k0"16” 


Dec. 30, 1914, Jan. 10, 1915. 
Du-raz’zo, | di-rad’zo; 2 dy-riid’zo, n. 


eeeathierne department, N. tal of — bombarded by allied British and "French 


A court of military or naval officers convened 
to try offenses against military or naval law.—d 
court martial, a court martial called for summary trial of 
a military offense committed on the line of march. 
krad’ek; 2 crid’ék, Sir Christopher (1862- 
went down with his flag- 
* in the battle off Coronel. 
a”6 A small town in Aisne 





& 


An explosive composed of nitroglycerin held 
a, an a. (usually a nitrate mixture) called the dope, 
invented in 1866 by Alfred Nobel. 


A town in N. Galicia, Austria- 





vil British reareadmiral; 


department, N. France. A town in East Flanders prov- 
A war-vessel that cruises in 


search of an enemy’s ships or to protect the commerce of its 

y. Cruisers are classed, according to their uses, 
as auxiliary cruiser, battle c., scout ¢.; or their protection 
or armament, as armored cruiser, light c., protected c. 


” aon British’ he oda Dee. 
— ring-en, | el’sas-lot’ aoame 2 &’siis-lot’ ring-én, 
[G.] Same as ALSACE*LORRAINE. | 

mun “éen, 1 em’den; 2 ém’dén, n. 1. A fortified seaport town | 

i 2. A German cruiser 

which, after having captured or sunk 
merchantmen (nearly all British) in the Indian Ocean, 
driven ashore and burned on the Keeling Islands by the 


soldier wearing a cuirass; by extension, any soldier of the 





wise oat shot or ALK. 
lengthwise a line of troops or works. 
A member of the division of an army which 
constructs forts and bridges, 
En’glish Chan’nel. 


A fire that may rake | 


A strait between England and France, 


To e ong age and plac € upon the lists for service, 
4 To enter voluntarily the 

military or naval coreien. 
en’sign, 1 en’sain; 2 én’sin, n. 
en”tente’, 1 ah’tant’; 2 ain’ be 
en”tente cor’di-ale’, cordial understanding; i 


A national standard or aaval 
; 


y understanding between three governments, as that 


arranged between Great Britain, France, and Russia in 1907 





en-trench’ment, n 


Cux’ha”ven, 1 kone ha’fen; 2 euks’hii’fén, n. E”per’ nay’, 1 &’par’na’; 2 e”pér’na’, n 
> 1 es-kdrp’ment or -mant; 2 
Ground cut away so as to slope precipitously about a forti- 


A town in W. Marne | 
AS ; pentioass Jd British wen 1914. 


Cy’ prus, 1 sai’ prus; A British island _ in ig 





Czer ‘ne-wits, 1 cher’ no-vits 


es pleonnage, 1 es ‘pi- o-nij; 2 és’ pi-o-nag, n. 
fis” ° 
tal of Bukowina province, E. Preeting 


A town in Nord depart- 








= 





ec, 
1-Vak’ yu-é t; 2 e-vie’yu-at, 
possesion "of by withdrawing from, as a fortress. oe 


province on ne E. shore of the Adriatic ea*tsactan i-to”ri-ali-ty, 1 eks’tra-ter’1-td’r-al’1-ti; 2 éks’- 
. ér”i i-Al’i The state or privilege of freedom 
port city in W emt "eramie province, Prussia. ieti 
Dar’da-nelles’, ] dar’da-nelz’; 
strait connecting the Sea of Marmora with the A®gean sea; 
shelled by British and Frenc 5 
A missile designed to be dropped from aero- 
planes or other aircraft and consisting of 
shaft about 6 ine hes long | 


sovereigns, diplomatic representatives, etc. 


Fal’ken-hayn, 1 fal’ken-hén; 2 fiil’ken-hin, Erich von (1861- 
German Chief of Staff, 1914. 
Falkland Is’lands. A group of British islands in the S. 


declaration of “London. tie oc ean, off w hich a British fleet under Rear-Admiral Sturdee 


An international agreement of 71 
articles between the great powers regulating blockades, con- 

, arch, and compensation, 
* . 26, 1909, but rejected by the House 
of Lords, Dec., 1911; not ratified by Germany or the United 





States. 
Del”cas”se’, 1 del”ka"sé’; 2 dél’ ci’se’, Théophile (18 
P ; minister for foreign affairs. 
dé" marsh’; 2 de’miarch’, n. 
2. Manner of a step; walk. 





A German ‘Statesman; ice. 
A soldier or sailor who absconds from the 
A wareve sel of the — class, 300 to 
1,800 tons, and speed of 2 





Floating Dry Dock “‘Dewey.”"’ 


platform between two enclosed compartments, upon which 
a ship is lifted from the water for repairs, etc., 
water from the compartments by means of compressed air. 
for’age, 1 fer’1j; 2 fér’ag, n. 1. Food suitable for horses. 
Prov isions captured or seized by an army. 
A single enclosed work capable of in- 
dependent defense. —for”ti-fi-ca’tion, n. 





Torpedo-boat Destroyer “Preston.” 
Di”jon’, 1 di" 3617 ; 2 di’zhon’, n 


especially one hav- 





A town in Namur province, 


dir’i-gi-ble, 1 dir‘1-ji-bl; 2 dir’i-gi-bl, 
with a motorsapparatus and usually cigar-shaped, the course place. 
and speed of which may Fran’cis Fer’di-nand 
A part of an army consi 
brigades commanded by a general officer. 
Dix”mude’, } dis’{or d!”)miid’; 2 


sting of two or more 
assassinated at Ser- 





entered by Germans 3 frin’s Bird's-eye View of Modern System of 
2 ” « * 
- ‘. 

dra-goon’, | dra-ciin’; French a Mm. eae 


or one of > company = “88 OT bg, 
British army, a cav- ut 














commanding British forces 
nst Germg ans in E uropean war, —if 


A town in Nord department. 





or on foot as occasion 


dread’‘nought”, 
‘ Ga-li Awe! 1 ge-lish’ 1-a; 2 





; entered by = 1914. 
type of modern bat- 
tlesship of hich speed, A French ge he a and’ ater in comm: and of ~ part ot 

French forces against Germans, 1914-1915. 

Geneva convention. A convention entered into between the 
principal European powers in 1864 and 1865, providing for 
a more humane treatment of sick and wounded soldiers in 
time of war, and for the protection of surgeons, nurses, and 
_ the ambulance service. 


su’per-dread”- 


tlesship exceeding the 
dreadnoughnts in size, 
speed, and armament. 


Flanders provine e, Belgium; pth we by icant 
gla’cis, 1 glé’sis; 2 Za’ cis, 





E n easy slope, of earth in front 
of a fortification which is covered by all the guns on that 

si . {A German field-marshal. 
Goltz, 1] gdlts; 2 golts, Kolmar, Baron von der (1843- 


Bosnia; flows into the 


2d Dragoons (Royal 















province, Prussia. 


gat’ing-en, n. A town in Hanover 


| Grey, 1 gré; 2 gre, Sir Edward (1862- ), a British st 


man; Foreign Secretary since 1905. 





| gun, 1 gun; 2 gun, n. A metal tube for firing projectiles by 
the force of gunpowder or other explosives. Guns are named 


5 


Nh 


wt 





Maxim Rapidefire Gun, U. Army —_ 


a, seat; b, handleeblock; ¢, rear sight; d, ammunitions 
belt; f, waters) ac! ket; g, nozle; h, steamecondensing tube 
vating i hani 





from their makers, as Armstrong gun, 


Krupp gun; from their place of manufacture, as : Le « reue 


sot gun, Woolwich gun; from their use, 


tit A os 


field-gun; from special characteristics, as mi 
magazine gun; or from their caliber, as 6-inch gun 
inch gun, 15-inch gun. Compare HOWITZER. 
usage a gun is a piece of ordnance, and all portable fir: 


are called small arm 
non mounted on a disappes aring carriage. 
rapid -fire gun, a breech-loading gun of 1!» 





Ss. disappearing gun, a rifled 


with metallic ammunition.—75-millimeter gun, a 
75 mm. caliber, used by the French in the European w 


1914-1915. 


gun’/boat”, 1 gun’bdt”; 2 gin’bdt”, m. A wareship of s 


size and light draft, carrying heavy guns. 


gun’pow”der, 1 gun’pau’dar; 2 gin’pow’dér, 


plosive mixture of niter, charc 
gunpowder, a powder used « 





al, and sulft 








a propellant 





which makes very little smoke when exploded. 


colloidized and indurated cellulose nitrate. 


Gur’kha, 1 gir’ka; 2 Zur’ka, nm. One of a famous fighting 
of Hindu descent in Nepal, India; not subject 


Britain, 


Ha‘ders-le”ben, 1] ha’dars-lé”ben; hii’dérs-le”ben, 


port town of Schleswig province, N. Prussia 

Hague, 1] hég; 2 haz, e. A city in South 
Holland province, capital of the Netherlands. 
—the Hague Tribunal, officially, The Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, a court for the 
settlement of international disputes; estab- 
lished 1899. 

Hal’naut’, 1 4’nd’; 2 a’nd’, n. A province 
in S. Belgium; capital, Mons. 

Hal’dane, 1 hal’dén; 2 hal’din, Viscount 
(1856-— ), Richard Burdon Ha!dane, 
a British statesman; Secretary for War 1905- 
1912; Lord High Chancellor 1912-— 

| Halicz, 1 hd@’lich; 2 ha’lich, n. A towninS 
Galicia, on the Dniester. 

Ha’nau, 1 hd’nau; 2 hii’nou, n. A town in 
Hesse-Nassau province, Prussia, western 
central Germany. 

hand’ -gre-nade”, n. An explosive shell 
designed to be thrown by hand, and 
which explodes on impact. 

han’gar”, 1 hday’gar” or (F.) an’gar’; 2 
hin’gar” or (F.) an’@iir’, n. A shed in 
which aeroplanes or balloons are stored. 

Har’tle-pool, 1 har’tl-pil; 2 hiir’tl-pdol, 
n. A seaport of N. E. England; bom- 
barded by a German squadron, Dec. 
16, 1914. 

Ha’vre, 1 hd’var; 2 hii’vér,n. A seaport 
city in Seine-Inférieure department, N. © 
France: part of this city served as tempo- * 
rary capital of Belgium, 1914-1915. 














Hel’go-land, 1 hel’go-lant; 2 hél’Zo-lint, nm. A fortified island 


in the North Sea near the mouth of the E 
Germany by Great Britain, 1890; scene 
defeat, Aug. 28, 1914 

High’land-er, 1 hai‘land-ar; 2 hi’land-ér, n. 


of German naval 


Scottish highlands; one of the soldiers in a Scottish kilted 
regiment, as the Black Watch Royal Highlanders, 


Cameron H., Gordon H 


Hin’den-berg, 1 hin’den-berH; 2 hin’dén-bérn, 
Beneckendorff und von. A German general; commanded 


forces against Russia, 1914-1915. 


Ho’hen-zol”lern, 1 hd’en-tsol”arn; 2 hd’én-tsol”érn, 
princely family of Germany from which sprang the Prussian 
kings since 1701 and the German emperors since 1871. 

Hook of Hol’land. A headland of W. Holland, 
German submarines sank the British cruisers ‘‘Aboukir,” 


“Cressy,” and ‘‘Hogue,’’ Sept. 22, 191 








Hét’zen-dorf, 1 hit’sen-dérf; 2 hut’sen- dorf, Baron Conrad 
von. Chief of staff of the Austrian forces, 1914 
how’it-zer, 1 hau‘it-sar; 2 how’it-sér, ». A short 
light in proportion to caliber, for projecting shells at a 10 

—siege’: 






elevation. Compare G 
how’it-zer, a short heavy gun of 
large caliber for the destruction 
of fortresses, as the German 11- 
inch (28-centimeter) siege-how- 
itzer. 

Hun, 1 hun; 2 hin, ». One of a 
barbarous As ia tie race which in- 

vaded Europe in the fourth cen- 

tury. 

hus-sar’,] hu-zar’; 2 ni-siir’, n. 
A light-horse trooper armed 
with saber and carbine. 

Hu”y’, 1 
wr; 2 
wy, n. 
A for- 
tified 
townin 
E. Bel- 
gium; 
entered 
by Ger- 
mang, 
1914. 

























German 11-inch (28-centimeter) Siegeshowitzer 






ver 


| by 
ned 


of 
jon 
crs. 








pee ‘et-o-plane, ) hai’dto-@ar-o-plén; 2 h¥"dro-a’ér-o- 
. An aeroplane so constructed as to be capable of 
ing or traveling upon, traveling over, or rising from 
the water. 
I 


{n’fan-try, m. Foot-soldiery equipped with small arms: one 
of the three main branches of an army; Pn St and 
rtillery being the other two. > in- 
try mounted on horseback for purposes of rapid move- 
but dismounting when in action; much employed in 
prese nt operations in Euro 
In-te rn’, 1 in-tdrn’; 2 In-térn’, tt. To shut within a particular 
ace; oblige to remain in any place without permission to 
». Troops of belligerents coming into neutral territory 
ompelled to disarm and to remain there until the war 
ends. This applies also to war-ships staying at neutral 
ports beyond the time required for coaling or making indis- 
pensable repairs, 

















Hydroaeroplane. 





Iron Cross. A Prussian order conferred for distinguished ser- 
\ in war: instituted in 1814 by Frederick William III.and 
r ed in 1870 by William I. 


J 
1 ja-had’; 2 ja-had’, m. [Ar.] A religious war of 


— against the enemies of their faith. je-had’t; 
holy wart 


Ja-h id, 


7a”ro-slav’; 2 
iver, N. Galicia 

Je’ di ir, 1 y@dar; 2 ye’dir, nm. A river and district in N. 

— ians defeated Austrians, Aug. 17, 1914. on 





yi’ro-sliv’, n. A town on ihe 








+ 1 ‘da 
Jel'li-e my a jel’1-ko; 2 jél’i-eo, Sir John Rushworth (1859-— 
A British v ice-admiral in command of the home fleet, 
i Y 15 
Joffre, 30fr: 2 zhdfr, Joseph (185: A French gen- 


). 
Bard campaign against German invasion, 
K 
Kai'ser, 1 kai’zar; 2 ki’sér, n. The title of the German em- 
rs since 1871.—Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, a canal cut 
sugh the province of Holstein, Prussia; 61 m. long from 
e North Sea to the Baltic. Kiel Canalt. 
erg me 1 os 2 kirls’ru-e, n. 1. A city, capital 
saden, S. E. Germany. 2. A German protected cruiser 
g i comme ree-destroyer active in mid-Atlantic, 1914-1915. 

Keel ing Is’lands, 1 kil’1n; 2 kél’/ing. A group of British 
‘lands in the Indian ocean, 8. W. of Java. See EMDEN. 

kep ‘i, 1 kep’1; 2 kép’i, m. [F.] A flat-topped military cap with 
iorizontal vizor, as worn by the French army. 

kha’ki, ] ka’ki; 2 ka’ki, m. [Anglo-Ind.} A light drab or green- 

-brown material used for officers’ and soldiers’ uniforms. 
kha "keet. 

Khe-dive’, i ké-div’; 2 ke-div’, m. The title of the Turkish 
Viceroys of Egypt from 1867 to 1915, when the Khedive 
\bbas Hilmi was deposed by the British and a sultan in- 
stalled in his place. See EGypr. 

kKi-ao”chow’, 1 ki-au’chau’; 2 ki-ou’chow’, nm. A former 
German protectorate on the coast of China; also, its capital, 
a seaport; surrendered to British and Japanese allies, after 

lege, Nov. y a — 

Kiel, 1 kil; 2 kél, n. A fortiried seaport at the western end of 

Kaiser W ilheim Canal, in Holstein prov ince, N. Prussia. 

Kiel’ ce, 1 kyel’tse; 2 kyél’tsé, n. A city in S. Russian Poland, 

apital of a government of the same name 

Kiteh’ en-er, 1 kich’en-ar; 2 kich’én-ér, of Khartum, Earl 

1S50- ). A British general and administrator in India 
_and Egypt; Secretary of State for War, 1914. 
Kluck, 1 klik; 2 kluk, Alexander H. R. von (1846- » «& 
verman general; fought against French, 1914-1915. 

Ki’ nigs-berg, 1 ki’nins-berH; 2 ki’ nivs-bérH, n. A fortified 

seaport in East Prussia province, N. E. Germany; menaced 
_ by Russian forces, Feb. 1, 1915. 

_—— 1 kra’kau; 2 krii’kow, n. 
Galicia; shelled by Russians, 1914. 

Krupp Iron Works. A plant for the manufacture of guns, ar- 

nersplate, and other munitions of war, at Essen, W. Prussia. 
kul-tur’. 1 kul-tir’; 2 kul-tur’, 2. [G.] Progress, advancement, 
and achievement in: all forms of theory and practise, whether 
political, economic, scientific, social, or artistic, including 
the processes involved and the results attained, both mental 
and material; civilization. 


1914- 














An ancient city in W. 





L 


La Bas”sée’, 1 la ba’sé’; 2 lii bii’se’. A town in W. Nord de- 
partment, N. France; destroyed in action between German 
and allied British, and French forces, 1914. 

La Fére, 1 la far; 2 la fér. A town in Aisne department, N. 
France; partly destroyed in action between German ‘and 
French forces, Sept., 191 (permit; = 

laissez ’-pas”ser’, 1 1600 < past’: 2 1&”se"-pii’se’, n. [F.] A 

Lan’ cut, 1 ldn’tsit; 2 lin’cut”, m. A town in N. Galicia; 
taken by Russians, 1914. 

Lan’gres, 1 lan’gr; 2 lif’gr, n. A fortified town in Hautes 
Mi arne department, E. France. 

La” tea! + 1 la’6n’; 2 li” on’.n. A town, capital of Aisne depart- 

nt, N. France; occupied by Germans, 1914. 

La’ ven "tie’, 1 la”van’ti’; 2 li’ viin’té’, n. A town in Pasede- 

ais de partment, N. France; scene of severe fighting in 

iropean war, 1914. 

Le Creu”sot’, 1 kro’sd’; 2 erii’sd’, m. A town in central 
France, noted for the manufacture of the Le Creusot gun. 

Legion of Honor. {F.] An order of merit instituted by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in 1802, as a reward for civil and mili- 

tary services. 

Leip ‘zig 1 laip’sig; 2 lip’sin, m. 1. A division of Saxony 

ingdom, Germany; 1,378 sq. m. 2. Its capital; a historic 

nufacturing and commercial city; scene of *‘the battle 

f bag rig A and victory of the Allies over the French, 
i-1 81: 

Lem’ berg, 1 Saeeniee: 2 lém’bérn, n. A fortified city, capital 
! Galle ia, Austria; occupied by Russians, Sept. 3, 1914, after 
lefeat of Germans and Austrians. 

Lens, 1 lan; 2 lin, m. A mining town in Pas-de-Calais depart- 

ent, N. France; occupied by Germans, 1914. 

Le Pré’tre, 1 la pra’tr; 2 le pré’tr. A wooded region in the 

\rgonne, France; scene of severe fighting between French 
nd Germans, 1914-1915. 
lev’y, 1 lev’1; 2 lév’y, n. The act of collecting compulsorily, 














or the money, goods, etc., so collected.—war’slev”y,n. A 
levy made on a country by invaders. 


| Le-zajsk’, 1 1é-zaisk’; 2 le-zhisk’, n. A town in N. Galicia, 
| Austria; occupied by — 1914. 
Liv”ége’, 1 1i”@3’; 2 li’ezh’, Belgium; 


A fortified — in E. 

taken, after siege, by Germans, Aug. 1914. (S. Belgium. 

Li’gny’, 1 li’nyi’; 2 ii’nyi’, A village in Namur province, 

Lille, 1 Il; 2 lil, m. A city, capital of Nord department, N. 
France; entered by Germans, 1914. 

Lodz, 1 16dz; 2 16dz, n. A town in W. Russian Poland; severe 
fighting between Germans and Russians, 1914-1915, but 
occupied by Germans, Dec. 6, 1914. 

Long” wy’, 1 l6én’vi’; 2 lon’vj’, n. A fortified frontier town in 
N. E. France; entered by Germans, August 26, 1914. 

Lou”vain’, 1 l0”van’; 2 lu’vanh’, n. An ancient town near 
Brussels, Belgium; partly burned by Germans, Aug. 29, 1914, 
in reprisal for alleged attacks upon their troops by civilians. 

Lu’né"ville’, 1 lii”né’vil’; 2 lii’ne’vil’, m. An ancient town 
in N. E. France; scene of severe fighting between French 
and Germans, 1914. 

Lux’em-burg, 1 luks’em-birg; 2 liks’ém-birg, n. A grand 
duchy between Belgium, France, and Germany; neutral ter- 
ritory; entered by Germany during her inyasion of France, 
1914-19 

lyd ‘dite, 1 lid’ait; 2 1¥d’It, m. An explosive used by the 
Briiish forces and consisting of a composition of picric acid. 

Lys, 1 lis: 2 lys, n. A river in N. France and Belgium; scene of | 
severe fighting in European war, 1914-1915. 


M 


Mainz, 1 maints; 2 mints, ”. A city, capital of Rhein Hessen | 
province, cent. Germany; imperial fortress. Ma”yence’t. 
a”lines’, 1 ma‘lin’; 2 mi’lin’, x. A commercial city in N. | 
Belgium; partly destroyed by the Germans in reprisal for 
alleged civilian attacks, 1914. Mech’lint. 
arne, 1 marn;2 mirn,. A river in N. France, tributary of 
the Seine; scene of German reverse, > 5-12, 1914. 

Mau” beuge’, 1 mo”biz’; 2 mo”bizh’, A town in Nord 
department, N. France; surrendere d to aenene after siege, 
Aug. 7, 1914. 

mel ’i-nite, ] mel’1-nait; 2 mél’i-nit, A high explosive used 
by the French forces of Which the ‘ll is picric acid. 

Meuse, 1 mitiz or mz; 2 mis or mis, n. Ariverin EF. France 
and Belgium; scene of 1 severe fighting betwee n Germans and | 
French and Germans and Belgians, 1914-19 

Mé”ziéres’, 1 mé’zyar’; 2 me”zyér’, n. A fortifie d town in 
Ardennes department, N. France; entered by Germans, 1914. 

Mille”rand’, | mil’ran’; 2 mil’rin’, Alexandre (1859- ). | 

| 
| 








| French Minister for War, 1914-1915. 

| mine, 7. Mil. A cavity containing an explosive charge, as 

| for blowing up a fort; also, a case containing such a charge 

| floating on or near, or anchored beneath, the surface of the 
water, to destroy an enemy's vessel.—mine’-lay”er, m.- 

| sweeper,n. Ashipwithanapparatusforlaying or displacing 
mines.—submarine contact-m., a metal case, containing 

| an explosive charge and detonating apparatus, anchored by 

| weights at some distance below the surface of the water. 

|} mi”’trai”leuse’, 1 mi’tra”yiz’; 2 mi’tra’yis’, nm. [F.] A 


| breech-loading machine-gun of several grouped barrels 
meant to be fired together or in succession. [Poland. 
| Mla’wa, 1 ml@’va; 2 mili’vé, n. A town in N. Russian 


mon/’o-plane, 1 men’o-plén; 2 m6én’o-plan, n. 
aeroplane having but one supporting plane. 
Mons, 1 méns; 2 mons, n. A city, capital of 1 1inaut prov- 
ince, Belgium; scene of British reverse, Aug. 23-24, 1914. 

| Mont”di’di’er’, 1 mén’di’di’a’; 2 mon’ di’ di’ er n. 
in Somme department, N 
Mont” fau”con’, | mén’fo’s6n’; 2 mon’fd" con’, n 
Meuse department, N. E. France; 
| between French and Germans, 1914. 


A form of 


A town 






1c e. 








A town in 
scene of severe fighting 


per’i-scope, 1 per’i-skép; 2 pér’i-sedp, n 


pe-trol’, 1 pi-trel’; 2 pe-trol’, 
pilot, n 


pis’tol, n. 





mor’tar, n. A short piece of ordnance with a large bore for 
firing large-caliber shells at great angles of elevation (45° or 
more) so as to drop upon the object aimed at. 

Miil’hau-sen, 1 miil’hau-zen; 2 miil’/hou-sén, n. A towninS 
Alsace, Germany; entered by French invaders, 1914-1915. 


N 
Na”mur’, 1 na’miir’; 2 ni”miir’, n 
Belgium; taken by Germans, Aug 
neu-tral’i-ty, | niu-tral’1-t1; 2 nii-tral’ ie -ty,n. The state ofa 
nation which takes no part in a war between two or more 
| other nations, but continues friendly relations with the 


A fortified city in S. W. 
, 1914. 








belligerents. Neutral states may not lend money to either 
| side, guarantee a loan, or allow the passage of belligerent 


| troops through their borders 

Nich’o-las, 1 nik’o-las;2 nie ’o-las, Grand Duke (1856- ) 
Russian commander-in-chief in European War, 1914-1915. 

Nietzsch’e, 1 nich’a; 2 néch’e, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844 
1900). AGerman philosopher: died insane. —Nietzsch’e-an. 
I. a. -Of or pertaining to F. W. Nietzsche and his teach- 
ings. Il. n. A supporter of Nietzsche or of his philosophy. 

Ni”eu”port’, 1 ni’d” por’; 2 ni’a”por’, nr. A town in West 
Flanders, Belgium; damaged a severe fighting between 

| Belgians and Germans, 1914-1915. 
Nish, 1 nish; 2 nish,n. A fortified olty ins 
ne apital during Austrian invasion, 1914. 

non-com’ba-tant, 7. 1. One attached to the army or navy 
but having duties other than that of fighting, as a chaplain or 








3. Servia; temporary 


tion of the Bug with the Vistula. 


Oo 


ob-serv’er, n. Acro. The person who accompanies the pilot 
of an aeroplane for the purpose of making observations, tak- 
ing notes cf the enemy’s positions, ete. 

O-des’sa, 1 0-des’a; 2 o-dés’a, nm. A seaport in S. Russia, on 
the Black Sea; shelled by Turkish navy, 1914. 

Oise, 1 waz; 2 wiis, n. 1. A department in N. France. 2. A 
river in N. France and Belgium; scene of many severe en- 
counters in European War, 1914-1915. 

or’der, n. An honor or dignity conferred by a sovereign or 
government; also, the insignia of such honor.—Distin- 
guished Service Order (D. S. O.), a British order founded 

| in 1886 by Queen Victoria and awarded to military officers. 














Edward VIL., for naval and military officers. 

ord’nance, ”. A general name for all weapons of war; 
cially, artillery. 

Os-tend’, 1 os-tend’; 2 6s-ténd’, n. A seaport in West Flan- 
ders province, Belgium; entered by Germans, 1914; sub- 
sequently shelled by British war-ships and airc 

O-tran’to, 1 0-train’to; 2 0-triin’to, Strait of. 
tween the Adriatic and the Mediterranean seas. 

Oureq, 1 irk; 2 urk, n. 


espe- 








t. 

strait be- 
[France. 
A river in Aisne department, N. 


P 
pac’i-fist, 1 pas’1-fist; 2 pic’i-fist, n. 
vocates a policy of peace, 
cif’i-cistt.—pac’i-fism, n. pa-cif’i-cismt. 
pa’per, n. A formal statement issued by a government 
relative to certain diplomatic negotiations or political moves. 
Such statements were issued in 1914 by the belligerent gov- 
ernments, and known as the White p. (British, German), 


{Recent.] One who ad- 
as opposed to militarism. pa- 
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Orange p. (Russian), Yellow p. (French), 


Gray p. (Bel- 


gian), and Red Pp. ( aging from the color of the covers. 


} par’ley, 1 pdar’h; 2 par’ly, An oral conference, as with an 
| enemy on the battie-aetd: - discussion of terms 
Pau, 1] pd; 2 ps, Paul Mary Cesar Gerald (1545- ). A 


French general in the war of 1914-1915. 





An instrument 
consisting of a revolving prism capable of reflecting the rays 


from any part of the horizon down a vertical tube: used for 
the guidance of submarine boats. : 
Pe’tro-grad, 1 pé’tro-grad; 2 pe’tro-grad, n. A city at E. end 


piou” -piou’, | pii”-piii’: 2 pi’-pt’, x. [F.) 


Poin’ca”ré’, 1 


Pont” -a-Mous”son’, 1 pént’-G-mi"s6n’; 


pon-toon’, | pen-tiin’: 


pour”par"ler’ > 1 pir’par’la’; 2 


prisoner of war. 














surgeon. 2. One not enrolled in the army or navy. 
No”vo-geor”gi-evsk’, 1 nd’vo-jér’ji-efsk’; 2 n6”vo-gér’gi- | 
éfsk’,n. A fortress town in N. Russian Poland, at the junc- 


—O. of Merit, a British order founded in 1902 by King | 


prize, n. 


of Gulf of Finland; capital of Russia; name changed from St 
Petersburg, Sept. 1, 1914. 

Gasoline 

Aero. One who controls the operation of a flying. 
machine, balloon, etc., as distinguished from « passenger. 

A French soldier 
of the line: popular name. 

A small firearm having a curved stock or butt to 
fit the hand and a shcrt barrel. The form now chiefly used 
ie the revolver.—automatic pistol, a pistol so constructed 
that after the first shot is fired the others are discharged 
by automatic mechanism, if the trigger be held 
pwan’ko’ré’; 2 pwan’ea-re’. Raymond 
). A French statesman; President of Frafice, 1913. 
2 potit”*i-my’son’, 
n. A towninN. E. France; scene of much severe fighting 
between French and Germans, 1914-1915 
2 pon-td0n’,n. Mi 
boat, air-tight cylinder, or the like, used in 
of floating bridges, to support 
the roadway; also, a bridge so 
supported.— pontoon bridge, 
a bridge supported on pon- 
toons.—pon-toon’ -train”, n. 
The carriages conveying ma- 
terials for pontoon bridges 


(1860- 


4 flatebottomed 
the construction 


pur’ par’lé’, n. ([F.] A pre- 
liminary conference or consul- 
tation. 

Internat. Law. 
A combatant or person in arms 
taken by the enemy by capture 
or sufrender during a time of 
war. By extension, any one (1 
attached to a hostile army for 
active aid; (2) eligible for mili- 
tary service but prevented from 
serving through detention by 
an opposing belligerent 
Internat. Law. Prop- 
erty, as a vessel and cargo, cap- 
tured by a belligerent 
conformity with the laws of 
war.—prize’-court”, n. A court which d 
legality of the capture of a prize and determi: 





Showing 
nstruction. 


Pontoon Bridge 
Method of ¢ 


at sea in 3. Cre 





ies upon the 
s whether the 





vessel shall be condemned or released 
pro-jece’tile, 1 pro-jek’til; 2 pro-jée’til, 7 1issile (com- 
monly elongated) for discharge from a gun annon “ee 


Przas’nysz, 1 


illustration below. 


pshGs’nish; 2 pshis’nys 4 fortified 


town in N. Russian Poland; captured by Germans, Feb. 
24, 1915. 

Prze’mysl, 1 pshe’mish!; 2 pshé’myshl. 7 4 fortified town 
in central Galic besieged by Russia, 1914-1915 


P 


Ra’dom, | ra’dom; 2 





ut’/nik, ] pit’nik; 2 put’nik. Radomir. A ser n general; 
defeated Austrians at Jedar, Aug. 17-21 1 Maijen 
Heights, Dec. 3-7, 1914. 

R 


2 ri’dom,n. Acity ins. 1 


tussian Poland; 
8S. of Warsaw 


Ram”ber’vil”lers’, 1] ran” bar’ vi’ yé’: 2 ran” bér’vi’ye’, n. A 


range’-find”er, n. An 


Ra’on‘ PE” tape’, 1 ra’én’ 1é”1ap’ 


Red Cross Society. A 


Reichs ‘land”, | raixns’lant” 
Reichs’rath”, i rains’rat” 
Reichs’tag”, 1 rains’tdn’; 


Reims, 1] rimz or (F.) rans; 2 


Re”vi’gny’, 1 


re-volv’er, n. A @ 


r 


town in Vosges department, N. E. France 
instrument for dete 
distance and position of an object to t 


vessel at_sea. 


rmining the 
ired at, as a 


2 ra”On’ le"tap’ 
France 
society for the succor of the sick 
and wounded in war, formed ir ce with the 
international convention signed at Ge in 1864, the 
members wearing a red cross on a white nd as a badge 
of neutrality. 


A town 
in the Vosges department, N_ I 





;2rins‘lint”,n. Lit 
land; the territory of Alsace-Lorraine 

> 2 rins’rat”, 7 
the Austrian Empire excluding Hungary 
2 rins’taH”, m. Art 
in Europe, as of the German Empire 


erally, crowne 


The parliament of 
1 Imperial diet 


2 réms or (F.) rans, mn. An ancient 
city in Marne 

department, 1 
N. France; 
famous cathe- 
dral damaged 
by German 
shells, Sept. 20, 
1914. 









Ly 


ra’vi"ny’; 2 
re’vi’nyi’, 7 
A town in 
Meuse depart- 
ment, N. E. 
France. 





—— 
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a breech-load- Peo! ; 
ing chambered ee e) 
cylinder so ar- Nels 
ranged that e “ese 
the cocking of Va 


the hammer, 
or moving of 
the trigger, in 
its return mo- 
tion, revolves 
it and brings 
the next car- 
tridge in line 
for firing. 
i’fle, 1 rai’fl; 2 2 1. United States Army project 
ri’fl,n. A fire- ¢ » Rowderechamb r: d. bullets 
arm having 2 
spiral grooves « 
within the aiaphr 
bore for im- 
parting rota- 
tion to the projectile and increasing t! 
the weapon.—breeeh-loading rifle, a 
at the breech instead of at the muzzle 
rifle, a rifle having a chamber containing extra car- 
tridges which are brought one by one into position for 
firing. See illustration on next page. repeating riflet. 
—ri’fle-pit”, n. A trench usually about 3 feet deep, the 


Projectiles of the 





accuracy of 
that loads 
magazine 
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earth for which is thrown up in front to afford protection: a 
defense for riflemen or skirmishers. 

Rou” baix’, ] ra” ba’; 2 ry”ba’, n. A town in Nord department, 
N. France. 

Rou”lers’, 1 ra”lé’; 2 ry’le’, n. A town in central West 

Flanders province, Belgium. 

s 

Saar’briick, | zdr’briik: 2 siir’briik, m. A town in Rhine prov- 
ince, Prussia, Germany; taken by Napoleon IIIL., and re- 
taken by William I., Aug., 1870. 

Saint” -Di”é’, 1 sah”di" &; 2 sah’-di’e’, n. A town in Vosges 
department, N. E. France. 

Saint”-O”mer’, 1 sant’-d’mar’; 2 sint’-d’mér’, n. 
in Pas-de-Calais province, N. France. 

Saint Pe’ters-burg. See PETROGRAD. 

Saint”-Quen”tin’, 1 san’-kan’tah’; 2 sAn’-kiin’tan’, n. A 
town in Aisne department, N. France; scene of severe fight- 
ing between French and Germans in 1914, 


A town 


United States Magazine Rifle. 


Mechanism of United States Magazine Rifle. 

4, cockingepiece; B, firingepin; (’. safetyelock thumbepieco; D, sleeve; E, 
safety lockespindle; F, mainspring; G, firingepin sleeve; H, follower; J, bolt; ./, 
striker; A’, receiver; Z, barrel; .M, movable base; NV, leaf; O, handguard; P, guarde 
screw; @. guardescrew bushing; K, trigger; S. guard; T, flooreplate catchsspring; 
U, flooreplate catch; V, searespring; W, sear; 7: stockescrew; F, bolt stopespring; 
Z, magazine; a, flooreplate; b, pring; ¢, , front; d, stock. 

Sam/’bre, 1 sdn’br; 2 siin’br, n. A river in Aisne department, 
N. France; scene of severe fighting between French and 
Germans, 1914. 

San, 1 sdn; 2 sin, n. A river in Galicia; scene of severe fight- 
ing between the Russians and Austrians, 1914-1915. 

Sap,n. Mil. A deep narrow ditch run at an angle toward an 
enemy's works, the head of which is protected by a mound of 
earth, known as the sap’head”.—sap’per, n. A soldier 
employed in making saps or trenches. 

Save, 1 sdv; 2 siiv, nm. A river in Bosnia, Servia, and Austria; 
severe fighting between Servians and Austrians, 1914. 

Sear’bor-ough, 1 skdr’bro; 2 seir’bro, n. A seaport and 
watering-place of N. E. England; bombarded by a German 
squadron, Dec. 16, 1914. 

scout, n. A person sent out to observe and to get information 
regarding the movements, strength, position, etc., of an 
enemy in war: applied in the same sense to a warevessel.—- 
cycle scout, a scout mounted on a bicycle or,a motorscycle. 
—alir’-scout”, n. An observer in a war-aeroplane. [sea. 

sea’plane, n. A hydroaeroplane specially designed for use at 

search’ slight”, n. A powerful electric arcslight set in a re- 
flector, and so mounted that a beam of intensely brilliant 
light may be thrown in any direction for search or signaling. 

Selne, 1 sin; 2 sén, n. A river in N. W. France which flows 
through Paris. 

Sen”lis’, 1 san”li’; 2 siin"li’, n. A town in Oise department, 
N. France; 30 miles from Paris; reached by German army, 
Sept. 2, 1914 {of Bosnia. 

Se”ra-je’vo, 1 sa”ra- yé’vo; 2 sii”rii-ye’vo, n. A city, capital 

Serb, 1 sirb; 2 sérb, n. yi native of Servia, or of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, | Montenegro, and Croatia. 

sharp’shoot”er, n. One skilled with the rifle; a marksman. 

shell, x. A hollow metallic projectile for cannon filled with 
an explosive, which is fired either by a time-fuse or by im- 
pact; also, a metallic or paper cartridge-case for breech- 
loading small arms. See PROJECTILE.—armor:-plercing 
shell, a shell made of a special steel, with a hard-tempered 

point, especially designed to pierce through armor. 

obni’ter trenches, n. pl. Trenches facing the enemy's 
lines and roughly roofed over so as to protect the men from 
shrapnel and the weather. 

shield, xn. In modern gunnery, a screen of steel protecting 
guns and the men who serve them. 

shot, 2. 1. A missile, as a ball of iron, or a bullet, or pellet of 
lead, to be discharged from a firearm; also, such bullets or 
pellets collectively. 2. The act of shooting; the discharge of 
a missile from a firearm.—blank shot, a discharge of a fire- 
arm loaded merely with powder without a projectile.—solid 
shot, a cannon-ball as distinguished from a shell or explo- 
sive projectile. 

shrap’nel, | shrapnel; 2 shrap’nél, nm. A shell filled with bul- 
lets and having a bursting-charge to explode it at any given 
point in its flight. See illus. under PROJECTILE. 

sight, n. A device, as a point, ring, or perforated piece, at- 
tached to the front or rear of a gun to enable one to point it 
with accuracy. 

Sikh, 1 stk; 2 sik, ”. One of a religious and military sect 
founded in British India early in the 16th century. 

Si-le’slea, 1 si-li’shi-a or -sha; 2 si-lé’shi-a or -sha, n. 1. 
province in S. E. Prussia; capital, Breslau. 2. A crownland 
and duchy in N. Austria. 

Skup’shti-na, | skup’shti-na; 2 skup’shti-ni, n. 
The Servian parliament. 
sembly. 

snipe, rt. To shoot at (members of the ee tt troops) at 
long range and usu ally from —_ snip’e 

Sois”sons’, 1 swa’sén’ wii"sdn’, A fortified’ aa in Aisne 
department, N akg severe fnghting between French and 
Germans, 1914-1915. 

Somme, | sdm;2sdm, 7. A river in N. France. 

Spee, 1 spé; 2 spe, Graf von (1861-1914). A German 
reareadmiral; went down with his flagship, the Scharn- 
horst, in the battle off the Falkland Islands. 

spy, ”. (SPIES, 1 spaiz: 2 splis, pl.| 1. A person who, acting 
clandestinely, or on false pretenses, obtains, or seeks to ob- 
tain, information in the zone of operations of a belligerent 
with the intention of communicating it to the hostile party. 

By the law of war, a spy is liable, if caught, to the penalty 
of death. 

Soldiers not in disguise, who have penetrated into the zone 
of operations of a hostile army to obtain information, are not 
considered spies. Similarly . . . soldiers or civilians, carry- 
ing out their mission openly, charged with the delivery of 
despatches destined either for their own army or for that of 
the enemy . likewise individuals sent in balloons to de- 
liver despatches, and generally to maintain communication 
between the various parts of an army or a territory. The 
Hague War-Regulations. Art. 29 





{Serv.] 1. 
2. The Montenegrin national as- 





A spy taken {n the act cannot be punished without previ- 
ous trial, and a spy who, after rejoining the army to which 
he belongs, is subsequently captured by the enemy, is a 
prisoner of war, and not punishable for his previous acts of 
espionage. T'he Hague War-Regulations, Arts. 30 and 31. 

The scout and the spy are both employed to obtain infor- 
mation of the numbers, movements, etc., of anenemy. The 
scout lurks on the outskirts of the hostile army with such 
concealment as the case admits of, but without disguise; a 
spy enters in disguise within the enemy’s lines. A scout, if 
captured, has the rights of a prisoner of war; a spy is held to 
have forfeited all rights, and is liable, in case of capture, to 
capital punishment. An emissary is rather political than 
military; rather sent to influence opponents secretly than 
to bring information concerning them; so far as he does the 
latter, he is not only an emissary, but a spy 
2. A person who in time of peace secretly tries to obtain in- 
formation about the forces, armaments, fortifications, or 
ae of a country in order to supply it to another 
countr 

Stet’tin, 1 stet’in or (G.) shte-tin’; 2 stét’in or (G.) shté-tin’, 

A seaport town, capital of Pomerania province, Prussia 

Stor’thing”, 1 stér’tin’; 2 stér’ting’, nm. The Norwegian 
parliament. 

Stur’dee, | stdr’di; 2 stir’de, Frederick C. D. (1859- .. 
A British reareadmiral; victor of the battle off the Falkland 
Islands. See FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

submarine boat. A boat that may be submerged by letting 
water into its tanks, or by horizontal rudders, and then pro- 


Electric Submarine. 

a, torpedostubes; 4, galley and livingecompartment; c, torpedoes 
hatch; d, periscopes; ¢, conningetower; J, storageshatteries; g. main 
ballaststank; A, engines; i, main motor; j, propellers; 4, divingerud- 
der; 1, steering -rudder. 


pelled under water, for the purpose of firing torpedoes, etc. 
Existing types of submarines are small, from 250 to 600 
tons, with a relatively small cruising radius. The United 
States now has building several of 1,200 tons displacement 
with a cruising radius of 3,500 miles, and a speed of 21 knots 
on the surface and 16 knots under the surface, and it is 
claimed that the German submarines of the U-21 type 
are equally powerful. sub’ma-rine}.—submarine gun, 
a gun for firing a torpedo or other projectile from a port 
below the surface of the water. 
sub-merg’i-ble, | sub-mdrj’i-bl; 2 sib-mérg’i-bl, n. A sub- 
marine boat proper; one capable of complete submersion. 
sub-mers’i-ble, | sub-mirs’1-bl; 2 sib-mérs’i-bl, n. A sub- 
marine boat capable of partial submersion. 
Suez Canal, 1 si-ez’; 2 sy-éz’. A canal across the Isthmus 
Suez, Egypt, 100 m. from the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
| ween controlled by Great Britain, open in war and peace 
to all vessels without distinction of flag, on payment of tolls. 
sul’tan, n. A Mohammedan sovereign ruler, specifically the 
sovereign of Turkey and (since 1915) the nominal ruler of 
Egypt under British control. 


T 


Tan’nen-berg, 1 tan’en-bern; 2 tin’én-bérn, n. A village in 
East Prussia Ss Prussia; Germans defeated wen 
te. 26-29, 1914 


[at 
r’get, 1 tar’get; 2 tiir’Zét, nm. A mark or a person to be shot 
A 


Tar now, 1] tdr’nov; 2 tir’nov, n. 
town in W. Galicia, Austria; (entered 
by the Russians, December, 1914. 

tau’be, 1 tau’ba; 2 tou’be, n. A monoplane 
ofatype used by the German army: 80 
called from the inventor. 

Ter”monde’, | tar’ménd’; 2 tér’ménd’, n. 
A town in East Flanders, central Bel- 
gium; heroically, but unsuccessfully, 
defended against bombardment by the 
Germans, Sept. 18, 1914. 

ter’ri-to’ri-al, n. (Gt. Brit.] A member 
of the territorial army formed for home 
defense from the militia, upon its re- 
organization. 

Thann, | tén;2tain,n. AtowninS 
Germany. 

Thi’au” court’, | ti’d”kir’; 2 ti’d”’ eur’, n. 
A small town in N. E. France on the 
Lorraine border. 

Thion’ville’, 1 tyédn’vil’; 2 tydn’vil’, 
n. A fortified town in N. Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Thorn, ] térn; 2 térn,”. A fortified town 
in S. West Prussia province, Prussia. 

Thou”rout’, | t0’rd’; 2 tu’ry’, n. A town in West Flanders 
province, Belgium. 

Til’sit, 1 til’sit; 2 til’sit, m. A town in East Prussia province, 


3. Alsace, 


Private in Terri- 
torial Army. 





Germany; threatened by Russian forces, 1915. 
Tirle’mont’, | tirl’m6n’; 2 tirl’mén’, n. A town in E. Bra- 
bant province, Belgium. 
Tir’pitz, 1 tir’pits; 2 tir’pits, Alfred P. Frederich von | 
(1849- ). Grand Admiral of the German navy. | 


a ¢ ; 
Van | Ae: 
hi 
Bliss-Leavitt Torpedo = War-head. 
a, trippingelever; 6, primerscase; ¢, moisturestop; d, bulkhead; e, jointering; 


f, buoyancyechamber; g, g, aireflask; 4, immersionechamber; i, valveegear com- 
partmept; /, turbines; 4, gearetrain; /, enginescage; m, tail; n, propellers; v, rudder. 














Tis’za, 1 ti’se: 2 ti’sa, Stephen (1865- hk 
statesman; Premier of Hungary. 
To’ma-szow, | t6’ma-shov; 2 t0’mii-shov, n 
Russian Poland, on the river Pilica. {regular army. | 
Tom’my At’kins. (Slang, Eng.} A British soldier of the | 
tor-pe’do, | tor-pi’do; 2 tor-pé’do, n. 1. A cigarsshaped boat, | 
float, or projectile for carrying a powerful detonating charge 
under water to a hostile vessel. 2. A submarine mine in- 
tended for the destruction of an enemy's vessels: usually 
placed in harbor -channels.—tor-pe’do-boat”,n. A small 
swift steamer fitted with apparatus for the firing of tor- 
pedoes.—torpedo-boat destroyer, a high-speed war-vessel 
of the torpedo-boat class, originally designed to destroy tor- 
pedosboats but now used as a torpedo-boat of greater effi- 
ciency. See illus. at DESTROYER. de-stroy’er} —tor-pe’- | 


. 


A Hungarian 


A town in W. 








Copyrtght, 1915, by Funk & Wagnalls Company 


do-tube”, n. A tube, as in a torpedo-boat, from which 
torpedoes are launched. 

Toul, 1 til; 2 tyl, n. A fortified town and fortress tp 

Meurthe-et-Moselle province, N. E. France. 

oe 1 traich’ka; 2 trich’ke, Heinrich (1834 1896), 

A German historian and. political writer 

Tri-este’, | tri-est’; 2 tri-ést’, m. A seaport city of Austrig 
on the N. E. shore of the Adriatic. 

tri’ni-tro-tol’u-ene, | trai’nai-tro-tel’yu-in; 2  tri’ni-tro. 
tl’yy-én, n. A fulminate formed of a nitro-substitution 
compound. 

tri’plane, 1 trai’plén; 2 tri’plin, m. An aeroplane consisting 
of three supporting planes, one above the other. 

troop’er, 1 trip’ar; 2 troop’ér, n. A private soldier in a Cay. 
alry regiment. See illus. under DRAGOON. 

Troyes, | trwG; 2 trwii, n. A town in Aube department, N, E, 
France. 

Tsing” tau’, 1 tsin”tau’; 2 tsing’tou’, n. 
city in Kiaochow; 
Nov. 6, 1914. 

Tur’co, | tiir’ko; 2 tiir’eo, mn. An Algerian light-infantr yman 
serving in the French army. 

tur’pin-ite, 1 tir’pin-ait; 2 tdr’pin-It, n. A high explosive 
which owes its power to picric acid: invented in 1893 bya 
French chemist, Eugene Turpin. 


U 

uh ‘lan, | O’lan or yilen; 2 y’lan or yy’lan, mn. A cavalry man 
and lancer, chiefly employed in reconnoitering, skirmishing 
and outpost duty. 4 

u-kase’, ] yu-kés’; 2 yu-kis’, n 
[Rus.] An edict or decree of 
the Russian government. 

Ulm, 1 ulm; 2 ulm, rn. A town 
in Wurttemberg, 8. W. Ger- 
many. 


A German seaport 
surrendered to Japanese and British, 


German Uhlan. 


V 

Va"len”ciennes’, 1 va"lan’- 
syen’; 2 vi"lin’cyén’, n. A 
city in Nord department, N. 

France. 

Val’je-vo, 1 val’yé-vi; 2 viil’ye- 
vo,n. Acity in N. W. Servia: 
Austrians defeated Servians, 
November, 1914. 

Ver”’dun’, 1 var’dun’; 2 vér’- 
din’, n. A city and fortress in 
N. E. France; scene of vigor- 
ous but indecisive fighting, 

November—December, 1914. 

Ver”viers’, 1 var’vyé’; 2 vér’vye’, n. A town in Liége proy- 
ince, E. Belg jum. 

Ver”vins’, 1 var’van’; 2 vér’vanh’, n. A town in Aisne depart. 
ment, N. France. 

Victoria cross. A Maltese cross of bronze, charged with the 
imperial crown and crest, with the words ‘‘For Valour” on 
ascroll: instituted by Queen Victoria in 1856. 

Vis’tu-la, 1 vis’chu-{or -tiu-}la; 2 vis’chy-[or -t0-}la, n. A river 
in central western Europe; scene of severe fighting between 

Russians and allied Germans and Austrians, 1914-1915. 

Vi"vi’a’ni’, 1 vi’vi’a’nl’; 2 vi'vi"i’ni’, René Raphael 
(1863- ). A French statesman; premier of France, 1914, 

vod’ka, 1 ved’ka; 2 véd’ka, n. [Rus.] A liquor, government 
monopoly, made in Russia from rye, or sometimes from 
barley or potatoes: prohibited in Russia at beginning of 
present war. 

Vosges, 1 véz; 2 vézh, nm. A mountain chain between N. E. 
France and Alsace, Germany; scene of much fighting be- 
tween French and Germans, 1914-1915. 


w 

war’:lev”y, n. See Y. : 

war’ stax”, n. [U. 3 7 A special tax on bankers, brokers, 
theaters, and tobacco, effective Nov. 1, 1914. 2. A stamp. 
tax on bonds, deeds, telephone messages, telegrams, bills of 
lading, tickets, parlorecar seats, etc., effective Dec. 1, 1914. 
pe oer 1 vis-bd’den; 2 vés-bii’dén, n. A city, capital 
of Hesse-Nassau province, central S. Prussia. 

wig’wag”, 1 wig’wag’; 2 wig’waz”. I. v. Tc pense 
(a message) as by signaleflags or torches. Il. n 
act or art of signaling with flags, lights, etc., or the ena 
so sent. 2. The instrument used in sending the messages. 


Zeppelin Dirigible. 


Wo”évre’, 1 wo"f’vr; 2 wo’é’vr, n. A wooded and rocky 
region in N. E. France, on the Alsatian border; scene of much 
severe fighting, 1914-1915. 


Y 

Yar’mouth, 1 yar’moath; 2 yiir’muth, n. A seaport of eastern 
England, N. E. of London; bombarded by German aircraft, 
Jan. 20, 1915. Great Yarmoutht. 

Y’pres, 1 i’pr;2 y’pr,. A towninS. West Flanders province, 
Belgium; wrecked during severe fighting between Germans 
and allied British, French, and Belgians, 1914-1915. 

Y’ser, 1 l’sr;2 y’sr,n. A river in W. West Flanders province, 
Belgium.—Ysercanal. A canal in W. West Flanders’ prov- 
ince, Belgium. The river and canal were held by the allied 
British and Belgians against German attack, 1914-1915. 


Z 


Zee”brugge’, 1 z@”"briiz’: 2 ze”bruzh’, A seaport of N. 

Belgium; taken by Germans, 1914, APY used as a submarine 
« base; frequently bombarded by British war-ships and alr- 
craft, 1914-1915. 

Ze TS: 1 tsep’a-lin’; 2 tstp’e-lin’, n. 1. Ferdinand 
h. -, Count von (1838-— ), a German general; aeronaut 
and air-ship builder. 2. One of several types of dirigible bal- 
loon named after C ount von Zeppelin. 

Zou-ave’, | zu-dv’; 2 zu-iiv’, nm. 1.A pee ig wronct h in- 
fantryman who wears an Oriental uniform. {z-] | 5 | 
In the Civil War, a member of one of lly U nion volun- 
teer regiments. 
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Mr. Bryan also reminded Americans in the Mexican capital 
of the State Department’s earlier advice that they leave the 
country until the return of more settled conditions. 

Carranza’s reply to our protest is a denial of the charges 
against General Obregon, a suggestion that all foreigners leave 
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‘* BETTER NOT GO TOO FAR, I MIGHT LOSE MY TEMPER.” 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 


Mexico City, and an acknowledgment of ‘‘the obligation on the 
Constitutionalist Army to safeguard the lives of foreigners.” 
Addressing President Wilson personally, Carranza says, in part: 


‘‘T take this opportunity to state in an earnest and emphatic 
way that General Obregon has never intended to incite the hungry 
populace of the City of Mexico to commit outrages of any char- 
acter. He has not prevented in any way the entrance of food- 
supplies into Mexico City, but, on the contrary, has facilitated 
such importations. He has not wilfully created the distressing 
conditions which prevail at present in Mexico City, but has 
done everything in his power to alleviate them. 

‘‘Such a situation is the consequence of a painful but un- 
avoidable state of war in which we are and which for the first 
time really has reached Mexico City, but it has been aggravated 
by the conduct of the merchants, who were openly defiant and 
with concert of action closed their commercial establishments 
in moments of greatest public distress as a protest against the 
humanitarian relief tax which General Obregon imposed. . . . 

‘‘Perhaps a last effort is now being made by reactionaries 
to bring about complications which may cause the failure of 
the Mexican revolution. After having encountered and dis- 
posed of other and much more difficult and embarrassing situ- 
ations in the past, when there were a large number of foreign 
residents scattered all over the territory of Mexico, it will prove 
to be most unfortunate, if now, when Mexico City alone is 
involved, a situation shall arise which will destroy the hopes 
and purposes of the Mexican people. 

‘*Because of this consideration, permit me to repeat the hope 
elsewhere exprest that foreign residents may be induced to save 
your Government and the Republic of Mexico from embarrass- 
ments by temporarily leaving the City of Mexico.”’ 


This reply, according to a Washington dispatch to the New 
York Sun, did not satisfy the Administration, which immedi- 
About the 
same time information reached Washington from official sources 
that four Spaniards and one Swede had been killed in Mexico 
City, and that looting had been under way in the suburbs for 
some days. 

While our newspaper observers nearly all agree as to the 
gravity of the Mexican problem, they differ widely as to the 
best way to solve it. Among the papers which hold that the 
problem has been aggravated by President Wilson’s policy of 


ately drafted another ‘‘sharp note of warning.” 


“watchful waiting” are the New York Evening Sun (Ind), 
Press (Prog. Rep.), American (Ind.), and Tribune (Rep.), 
Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.), and Washington Post (Ind.). To 
the Brooklyn Tim s (Rep.) and New York Tribune it seems that 
the moment for some form of armed intervention is very near. 
And in the Chicago Tribune we read: 


‘‘The responsibility is a heavy one. 
pared to action, easy. But the consequences of inaction may 
not be easy to face. The President is at one with the American 
people in his desire to let the Mexicans work out their own 
salvation. But as time goes by there is no sign that the Mexi- 
cans are getting any nearer to salvation. There is less coherence 
among the contending forces than before. There are more 
factions, it seems, rather than fewer, and no sign of any crystalli- 
zation of party principle or the formation of any public opinion, 
Only rival generals, and confusion worse confounded. Mr. 
Wilson has said that his thought was not for the dominant few 
who have ruled in Mexico, but ‘for the 85 per cent. who never 
have had a look-in’ at government. The course of events seems 
carrying this 85 per cent. no nearer to self-government, and 
meanwhile their condition is growing steadily worse. It is to 
be doubted that the state of Belgium and Poland is worse at 
this time than that of Mexico, altho the loss of life has been 
greater in military operation. 

‘*Yet if we have no impulse to save the Mexicans from them- 
selves and are free from external pressure to take action and for 
a while let chaos prevail, what is to be our policy when, after the 
European War is ended, we are confronted with the alternative 
of restoring responsible government in Mexico or perinitting 
others to do it?” 


Inaction is still, cem- 


The idea of a joint intervention by the United States and the 
leading South-American Powers appeals to many of our papers, 
among them the Boston Herald, Christian Science Monitor, 


Columbus Dispatch, and Sioux Falls Press. Says The Monitor: 


‘‘Tt has long been the conviction, not only in the United States, 
but in some of the larger republics to the south, that the Mexican 
problem would sooner or later call for solution through Pan- 
American intervention. It would seem that circumstances have 
now ripened for action along this line. The United States has 
hesitated, and wisely, in the matter of assuming the whole re- 
sponsibility for intervention. President Wilson’s policy of non- 
intervention has met with the general approval of the nation. 
The ‘A. B. C.’ conference appeared to offer a means whereby 














POOR MEXIco! 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


Mexico could be pacified, and it was not altogether a failure, 
since it established a precedent for just such action as seems to be 
demanded now. If the allied Powers of these continents should 
unite in Mexican mediation, there would no longer be room for 
suspicion either in Mexico or among its neighbors as to the dis- 
interestedness of the United States.” 
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GERMAN RAIDERS—AT THE END OF THE VOYAGE. 


When the former North German Lloyd liner, now auxiliary cruiser, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, slipt into Hampton Roads on March 10, she 
compicted a cruise of seven months at sea, during which time she had disposed of eleven merchantmen and eluded British, French, and Japa- 
nese cruisers in the Pacific and the Atlantic. Her captain showed no hesitation in seeking safety in an American port, tho on January 27 he had 
sunk in the South Atlantic an American sailing-ship, the William P. Frye, carrying a cargo of wheat from Seattle to Queenstown. This incident 
is being investigated carefully by the President, with a view toward reparation or satisfactory explanation. 
breasted jackets are, from reader's left to right—Captain Mundt, who commanded the Prinz Eitel Friedrich in her merchantman days; Cap- 
tain Thierichens, of the German Navy, her present commander; and Lieutenant Brauer, aide to Captain Thierichens. 





The three figures in the double- 








Archbishop José Maria Mora y del Rio, head of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico, adds his testimony that order in the southern 
Republic can never be restored from within. Interviewed by a 
representative of the New York World in New Orleans, he said 
in part: 


“Until the European War is ended and the nations take con- 
certed action against the barbarians who are misruling Mexico 
it is useless to ask temporal aid. 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the 16,000,000 people of Mexico are 
at peace. They do not want war; they have not mixed in any 
of the revolutions; all they want is opportunity to live and work 
in security. Yet the remaining 1 per cent.—barely 160,000 men 
under arms—have terrorized the country until, in a fashion, 
they control it.” 


Asked why the 99 per cent. did not take matters into their 
own hands, the Archbishop replied: 


“Because the 1 per cent. has deprived the 99 per cent. of all 
their arms and made it impossible for them to obtain more. 
Everything with which resistance could be made has been con- 
fiscated, and if peace comes to Mexico it must come from the 
outside. Meanwhile, the United States is selling arms to the 
1 per cent. of anarchists and socialists who have practically 
destroved the country.” 


Nevertheless, the policy of ‘‘ watchful waiting” 
means lost all its friends. 


has by no 
“The people of this country don’t 
favor intervention,’ declares the Savannah News, and the 
New York Times affirms that President Wilson's ‘‘ determination 
not to be drawn into a conflict by persons who feel that their own 
pecuniary interests in Mexico would thereby be bettered has the 
approval of the whole country.” 
World remarks: 


In similar vein the New York 


“The Mexican war problem is much less burdensome to the 
United States than the European war problem. The European 
War has cost us dollars where the Mexican War has cost 
us cents. If Mexico were as strong in military resources as 
Germany, there would be no sentiment in favor of American 
intervention. ...... 

“President Wilson has made every effort short of war to end 
the deplorable conditions in Mexico, and he has even made war 
ma way. Thus far all his hopes have been frustrated by the 
folly of Mexicans. ...... 

“Intervention in Mexico would be a calamity to the United 
States, and is not to be undertaken except as a last desperate 
resort. Bad as the situation may be, we have not yet reached 
that stage.” 


SCENTING WAR-GRAFT 


HE PLAGUES of graft and contract thievery which, 

like the vulture, inevitably follow war, are being dis- 

cerned by some observers as evil influences exerted 
upon this country by the European conflict. We are told of 
the edict of the Russian Grand Duke Nicholas to the contrac- 
tors: ‘‘Him who steals I hang!”’ But that the Grand Duke is 
powerless outside his own realm is shown by the statement of a 
Russian merchant in the United States, who, after some private 
investigations, confides to the New York Sun: 

‘‘England is financing her purchases through the house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Russia, on the other hand, sends over here 
various bureaucratic officials and military and governmental 
officers who know nothing whatever about American business 
methods. 

‘*T understand that Russia has already spent $100,000,000 
for war-purchases in this country. More than $20,000,000 of 
this sum has gone to pay for a costly lesson in buying. One 
manufacturer said these agents had bought shrapnel-shells for 
$15 apiece when the customary price is only $6. Another 
manufacturer told me that we are paying 50 per cent. over the 
price for guncotton.”’ 

Another New York exporter, commenting through the col- 
umns of The Times upon the results of his own investigations 
during the last three months, finds an excuse, also, for the manu- 
facturer who has not delivered goods of the quality desired. 
General McClellan is quoted as characterizing such men as 
guilty of ‘‘one of the crimes for which a man should be stood 
against a wall and shot,” but this exporter, blaming the careless 
buying-system, finds some extenuating circumstances: 

“The military agents know little of business, and many of them 
do not speak English. They deal with the American manufac- 
turers through a most circuitous route. The natural result is 
that the manufacturer, who must subtract so many commissions 
from the total he is to receive for his supposedly best-grade 
goods, supplies goods. of a very inferior grade instead of the 
goods bargained for, thus allowing himself a large profit in spite 
of the commissions.” 

Suspicions aroused by such statements as these, and the even 
more inflammatory assertion of a Chicago dealer that a ring of 
New York middlemen are drawing illegitimate fees on prac- 
tically all the buying in this country, are largely discounted by 
the unperturbed silence of many editors on the subject and the 


optimistic view of others. It is true that. there have been 
8 
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_reported some indisputable instances of heavy charges, but 
there is an evident hesitation to call such charges graft. Cases 
have been cited where a manufacturer has been compelled, 
when faced with an urgent demand for his products, to build a 
new factory or order new equipment on a large seale, which, 
after the war, must in all probability stand idle. 

While there may be many circumstances of a suspicious nature, 
there are, too, ‘‘on every side,” in the opinion of the Atlanta 
‘indications that the era of huge private graft 
from war is at a close.’ To this the Springfield Republican 
gives testimony in the statement “that ‘‘except in one isolated 
and as vet unproved instance in the French Army, the European 
War has disclosed no such monstrous graft”’ 


Constitution, 


as in former wars. 





COMPLAINT OF THE WESTERN ROADS 


TTLE DIFFERENCE is seen by some observers be- 
tween the case of the forty-one Western railroads now 
arguing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

for an increase in freight-rates and that of the Eastern roads 

which obtained relief from the Commission last December. 

There is the same story, as the New York Tribune notes, of 

‘increased investment in plant and equipment, larger cost of 


operation, and steadily falling income.”’ The roads ask for an 


advance in freight-rates on a number of commodities, including - 


grain, live stock, meats, coal, hay, fruits, and vegetables. This, 
they say, will give them about $10,000,000 more annually. 
Counsel for shippers oppose the increase on the ground that 
these roads are, considering the depression affecting all business, 
as prosperous as ever in their history, and aver that the proposed 
advance would be approximately 10 per cent., and would mean 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 of additional yearly income. 

One widely quoted railroad spokesman is Judge James W. 
Lusk, one.of the receivers for the Frisco. Judge Lusk told 
Commissioner Daniels, who is conducting the hearings in Chi- 
cago, that the present conditions had been brought about 
‘**by arise of 100 per cent. in taxes per mile in the last ten years; 
of 32 per cent. in wages in the same time, and about 36 per cent. 
in the cost of materials and supplies, while in the same time 
passenger-rates have gone from 3 cents down to 2 cents, and there 
has been a considerable decrease in commodity rates. ; 

‘‘The present earnings are punishing innocent people—busi- 
ness men, employees, innocent bondholders, noteholders, and 
others. Employees are being dropt off the pay-rolls, business 
men are not getting their orders for supplies, and bondholders 
are not getting payment on either principal or interest.”’ 

Some of ‘‘the outlines of this story of punishment and poverty 
were made candidly clear’’ by certain figures presented at the 
sympathetic Boston News Bureau; 
“they frame a striking picture of a declining prosperity in the 
past fourteen yvears’’ of these forty-one roads, operating 98,000 
miles west of Chicago. 


hearings, says the very 


As the Boston paper summarizes: 

*‘Between 1901 and 1914, these roads increased their actual 
property investment by 69 per cent.; their net income, however, 
increased only 35 per cent. The necessary result was that the 
return on the investment shrank in the interval from 4.77 per 
cent. to 3.81 per cent. Federal courts have considered 
7 per cent. a fair return on capital.” 

One railroad attorney reminded Commissioner Daniels that 
in 1910 the Interstate Commerce Commission, in denying ad- 
vances at that time, had said that if the then fears of the carriers 
should be subsequently realized, the Commission ‘will not 
hesitate to give its sanction to increases which will be reason- 
able.”’ These fears, he declared, had been ‘‘ more than realized.” 

Many editorial writers, both East and West, observe a growing 
friendliness to the railroads on the part of the public. The 
Portland Oregonian agrees, but takes the occasion to offer this 
word of blunt counsel to railway officials: 

“It is as much due to the apathy of honest railroad men, 
who fail to set themselves apart from the dishonest by giving 












aid to the law in bringing the offenders to justice, as to the 
crimes of the dishonest and the clamor of the demagogs that 
the public confounds the good with the bad and is deluded into 
hostility to its own prosperity. 

‘*We find at one extreme dishonest railroad men, at the other 
extreme demagogs who blame all railroad men for the sing of 
the few. Between the two are honest public men and the great 
mass of the people who wish to punish only the guilty and to 
give the innocent a clean record. . But we find honest railroad 
men making common cause with the dishonest, denouneing 
clamor against railroads, but saying not a word against the 
crimes which have marred the recent management of the New 
Haven, the Rock Island, and the Louisville & Nashville.” 


And in the East, where conservative sentiment upholds the 
railroad campaign against the ‘‘full-crew”’ or “‘excess-crew’”’ laws 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the New York 
Evening Mail warns the Eastern roads, ‘‘the recent bene- 
ficiaries of higher freight-rates,’’ that the proposed attempt 
“to put into effect lower wage-scales will stir up opposition” 
and “‘array the great mass of the people against the railroads,” 





TWO SETBACKS FOR STATE RATE-MAKERS 


N INSPIRED SOLUTION of the _ high-cost-of-travel 
problem, so thought the lawmakers of several of our 

States, was devised a few years ago when they passed 

laws limiting passenger-fares to two cents a mile, and told the 
protesting railroad officials that they had no cause for com- 
plaint, as they were making money out of their freight revenues. 
In like manner certain local enterprises were given encourage- 


ment by making the railroads of the State grant low rates to 


their products, and allowing the roads to reimburse themselves . 


by sufficiently high rates on other commodities. But last week 
Mr. Justice Hughes read two opinions in the Supreme Court 
chamber in Washington, which the newspapers believe will put 
an end to such rate-making, and which the New York World 
construes as ‘‘a reminder to the States that the era of political 
raiding of railroads is over.’”’ As the New York Journal of 
Commerce succinctly puts it, the principle underlying the two 
decisions is this: “A carrier for hire can not be required to carry 
persons or goods gratuitously, or for inadequate compensation, 
on the plea that the public interest demands it, tho it may be 
said to obtain a sufficient return from its entire business.” Or, 
as the New York Times says in a different way, a State can 
no more require a road to carry a single commodity without 
due profit than it can ‘‘require it to carry on its entire business 
without charge.” 

In the West Virginia rate-case, the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road sought to test the validity of the State law fixing a two-cent 
maximum passenger-rate which, it contended, did not yield a 
sufficient revenue to the company to make its passenger business 
a paying proposition. The State held that the road’s passenger- 
earnings could not be segregated and considered apart, that all 
classes of railroad business need not be equally remunerative, 
and that as the company was earning between 6 and 8 per cent. 
on its entire investment, if its passenger was not remunerative, 
its freight business more than made good the loss. But the 
Court, Mr. Justice Pitney alone dissenting, held the law un- 
constitutional. It refused to admit the contention that the 
railroad was supposed to compensate itself by increased freight- 
rates for its loss in passenger-rates, and it held that the validity 
of the passenger-rate had to be ‘‘determined by the effect upon 
the passenger business of the company; separately considered.” 
Mr. Justice Hughes said in part: 

“It is apparent from every point of view that the st: itutory 
rate, at most, affords a very narrow margin over the cost of 
the traffic. It is manifestly not a case where substantial com- 


pensation is permitted and where we are asked to enter the domain 
of legislative discretion, nor is it one in which it is necessary 
to determine the value of the property employed in intrastate 
It is clear that by the reduction in rates the com- 


business. 
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pany is forced to carry passengers, if not at or below cost, with 
merely a nominal reward, considering the volume of the traffic 
affected. We find no basis whatever upon which the rate can 
be supported, and it must be concluded, in the light of the 
principles governing the regulation of rates, that the State ex- 
ceeded its power in imposing it. ...... 

“The State has no arbitrary power over rates; the devotion 
of the property of the carrier to public use is qualified by the 
condition of the earrier’s undertaking; that its services are to 
be performed for reasonable reward, and that the State may not 
select a commodity or class of traffic, and, instead of fixing what 
may be deemed to be reasonable compensation for its carriage, 
compel the carrier to transport it either at less than cost or for 
a compensation that is merely nominal.”’ 


This decision the New York Sun and World agree to call a 
death-blow to the 2-cents-a-mile passenger-rate laws of several 
States if they can be proved confiscatory as to passenger traffic, 
tho not to the business of the road asa whole. And it is believed 
in Washington, says the Sun’s correspondent, that in connection 
with recent recommendations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it ‘‘will have a strong tendency to bring about a 
readjustment of passenger-rates of the country, so as to make 
them bear a just proportion of the operating expenses.”’ 

The other case, decided by the Supreme Court on March 8, 
involved two railroads in North Dakota, which were affected by 
a State ‘law fixing maximum rates for coal in car-load lots to 
be transported within the State, the practical effect of which was 
said to have been limited to lignite coal. In the State courts 
it had been brought out, according to a New York Times dis- 
patch from Washington, that the statutory rates had resulted in 
an actual loss to one road on this part of its business, and a 
negligible profit to the other. The Supreme Court of North 
Dakota had laid down the rule, so the New York Sun’s Wash- 
ington correspondent tells us, that it was ‘“‘ within the power of 
the legislature to reduce rates on a particular article, provided 
the carriers are enabled to earn a fair profit upon their entire 
” But the Federal Supreme Court holds 
otherwise and says in its opinion—from which Mr. Justice 
Pitney again dissented: 


intrastate business. 


‘Where it is established that a commodity or a class of traffic 
has been segregated and a rate imposed which would compel 
the carrier to transport it for less than the proper cost of trans- 
portation or virtually at cost, and thus the carrier would be 
denied the reasonable reward for its service after taking into 
account the entire traffic to which the rate applies, it must be 
concluded that the State has exceeded its authority.” 


Broad as its power of regulation is, said Mr. Justice Hughes, 
“the State does not enjoy the freedom of an awner.” A rail- 
road, as a earrier for hire, ‘‘can not be required to carry persons 
or goods gratuitously. The case would not be altered by the 


assertion that the public interest demanded such carriage. In 





such a ease it would be no answer to say that the carrier obtains 
from its entire business a return as to the sufficieney of which 
it is not entitled to complain.” 

The action of the Supreme Court in these two cases, the 
New York Evening Post’s Washington correspondent is con- 
vinced, is not a spasmodic uprising, but the carrying-out of a 
carefully developed plan for handling rate questions which is 
to be followed in all cases coming up hereafter. As evidence, 
the correspondent notes that it was Justice Hughes who read the 
two decisions, and ‘‘it was he who laid down the principle that 
the States could regulate traffic within State lines without 
necessarily interfering with interstate commerce, as stated in 
the Minnesota rate-cases; seemingly he has taken up the work 
begun in those cases and carried it on with a logical sequence."’ 
Railroad lawyers are said to be still without a detailed chart 
showing them how to value railroad property for rate-making 
purposes, and questions left undecided in the Minnesota cases 
are still in doubt. 
decided. 


Yet certain important new points. are 
For one thing, the Court now decides that each special 
rate must bear its just proportion of general expenses, **such 
as management of the road, interest or return on the capital 
invested in the shape of dividends.” That is, explains this 
correspondent: 


‘‘Legislatures are not to be permitted to shift all the general 
expenses on to wheat, because it is believed it would be a good 
publie policy to build up a lignite-coal business in a country of 
scant fuel, or free a passenger business from all share of these 
general expenses, because the road probably would be run, regard- 
less of any passenger traffic, in order to carry on a rich coal 
business. In other words, the ‘leave-it-to-John’ theory is -not 
to be tolerated in rate-making for favorite commodities.” 


Then there has been some progress toward understanding 


what ‘‘confiseation’’ of railroad property means. As we read: 

‘In the North Dakota case particularly, State officials con- 
tended that a rate is not confiscatory of a railroad’s property, 
provided that a slight remuneration be allowed by a rate. For 
instance, the Supreme Court of North Dakota, in accepting their 
theory, held that while a net profit of $800 on a $59,000 business 
might not be highly compensatory, it was remunerative, and 2 
rate that was remunerative was not and could not be con- 
fiscatory. That theory was put to death by Justicé Hughes’s 
opinion. It was laid away with scarcely a word.” 

Throughout Justice Hughes’s opinions, several newspaper 
writers note, was found the phrase ‘“‘substantial compensa- 
Tho the Justice failed to fix it definitely, the New York 
Sun declares that the meaning of this new ‘‘rule of reason”’ 
in State rate regulation is that railroad charges can not ‘be 
reduced below a point of profitable yield which would require 
the exercise of Government compulsion to maintain service for 
the public.” 


tion.” 
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TROUBLED WATERS. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 














* HOW HAPPY COULD I BE WITH LITHER, WERE T’ OTHER DEAR 
CHARMER AWAY.” 


—Cory in the Chicago Herald 


PERPLEXITIES OF A PERFECTLY WELL-MEANING: OLD 


THE ‘* FULL-CREW” SEAMEN’S LAW 


HIPOWNERS, statesmen, and editors who object to the 
new Seamen’s Law because they believe it will work 
grievously against our shipping interests and bring us into 

embarrassing treaty complications with the other maritime 
Powers are set down by the San Francisco Coast Seamen's 
Journal as people ‘‘ who want cheap commerce first, last, and all 
the time, even tho it be at the expense of human liberty.” 
President Wilson has let it be known that the few treaty read- 
justments he believes necessary can be made easily and leisurely. 
Crities who urged the President to veto the measure as something 
quite uncalled-for are referred by the San Francisco labor weekly 
to the declaration of the Baltimore platform in favor ‘‘of laws 
for the greater security of life and property at sea,’’ and ‘‘the 
repeal of all laws and the abrogation of so much of our treaties 
with other nations as provide for the arrest and imprisonment 
of seamen charged with desertion or with violation of their 
contract of service,’ because “such laws and treaties are un- 
American, and violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

The bill, passed with the help of Senator La Follette, tho not so 
thoroughgoing as the one which bore his name, is admitted even 
by editors who fear its economic effect to be an admirable mea- 
sure from the purely humanitarian point of view. For, as the 
Springfield Republican observes, ‘‘it has the distinction of setting 
higher standards to promote safety at sea and to bring a degree of 
economic freedom to American seamen.’”’ The chief life-saving 
feature is the provision affecting ships under all flags leaving 
American ports to the effect that vessels built after July 1, 1915, 
must carry life-saving equipment for all persons on board, of 
which 75 per cent. must be regular life-boats and not more than 
25 per cent. life-rafts or collapsible life-boats. The voluminous 
provisions for making the seaman’s life a happier one cover, 
so the Indianapolis News summarizes, ‘‘among other subjects, 
desertion, kind of labor, food, sleep, air, water, Sunday and 
other holiday recreation, wages, time and manner of payment, 
living conditions, unnecessary work, cleanliness, punishment, 
language, recognition of what constitutes an able seaman, and 
beginning and expiration of service.” 

Certain of the most discust of these provisions may be noted 
further. There is the ‘tno arrest of deserters” clause. This 


apparently means that no foreign ship captain can call upon 
police officials in ports of the United States to arrest deserters 
from his ship, while at the same time imprisonment is abolished 
as a penalty for quitting work on an American vessel in a foreign 
port, and consular agents of the United States are relieved from 
serving as man-hunters. This, we read in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Weekly News Letter from Washington, “‘ guarantees 
freedom to the sailor and ends a century-old practise by extending 
to the foreign trade the benefits of the law of 1898, which abol- 
ished involuntary servitude in the domestic trade.’”’ But this 
feature, which is not to go into effect for fifteen months, will, 
according to the Brooklyn Eagle, involve denouncing treaties 
with most other Powers, and “‘is contrary to the practise of all 
nations.”” It means that— 


“Tf a British ship comes into this port and her crew decide 
to leave her, the captain will have no course before him save 
to employ new men. He has been, and is now, able to secure 
the arrest of deserters and their return to his vessel; as is 
the captain of an American ship in like plight at Liverpool or 
Southampton.” 

Even more important, in the eyes of several press writers, is 
the new right given every seaman to demand and receive from 
the master of a vessel, at any port that the vessel touches, one- 
half of the wages which he shall have earned, with the aecompany- 
ing right of release from contract with full pay if half-pay due is 
refused. This applies to foreign ships in American ports as well 
as to American ships. Together with other sections of the bill, 
says the A. F. L. News Letter, ‘‘this will equalize the cost of 
operation between domestic and foreign vessels, in so far as 
wages are concerned.’’ On the other hand, Senator Burton has 
denounced it as ‘‘a violation of the law of contract,” and “‘a 
palpable violation of international comity,’’ which can not be 
submitted to ‘‘without very serious protest and the most vigor- 
ous opposition.” 

But the provision which has aroused the greatest outery in 
shipping circles states that no vessel ‘‘shall be permitted to 
depart from any port of the United States unless she has on board 
a crew not less than 75 per cent. of which in each department 
thereof are able to understand any order given by the officers 
of such vessel.”’ This section, says The News Letter, ‘‘ will also 
equalize the cost of operation between foreign and domestic 


vessels, and was strongly opposed by the shipping trust, as it 
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FEEDING THOSE EUROPEAN WAR-DOGs. 
—Fox in the New York Evening Sun. 






GENTLEMAN WHOSE NEIGHBORS ARE 


marks the end of competition with American sailors by the 
Oriental.” What men in the shipping business think of this 
is shown by these words of an official reported in the New 
York Sun: 


“The provision requiring that ultimately 75 per cent. of the 
men on every ship must be able to understand the speech of 
the officers hits hard at ships in the Atlantic as well as in the 
Pacific trade. That provision includes the fire-room force, and 
on coal-burning ships most of the firemen are Spaniards. They 
ure the only ones who seem to be able to stand the work. Most 
of the Spanish firemen speak only Spanish, and comparatively 
few officers have a command of that language. 

“At present in the Pacific the Japanese have control of most 
of the offshore trade. That language rule means that in all 
probability the entire offshore trade will be turned over to the 
Japanese, since it isn’t likely that the American Pacific ships 
will be able to get competent officers with a knowledge of 
Chinese and Japanese. The ships couldn’t succeed with English- 
speaking crews, even if they could be obtained. ..... . 

“The probable result of the whole matter will be the forma- 
tion of an international seamen’s union which will dominate 
the shipping industry.” 


In the same paper we find this paragraph from a dispatch 
from President Schwerin, of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company : 


“With the enactment of such a law the Pacific Mail can do 
nothing but go out of business. It will be impossible for us 
to compete with the Japanese steamships employing Oriental 
labor and subsidized by the Japanese Government. Under this 
bill our operating expenses would be increased 200 per cent.” 


The Boston Transcript comments upon this statement as 
follows: . 


Japanese steamers will not be affected by the terms of our 
seamen’s law, or need not be affected, because so far as they 
carry Chinese they can readily be replaced with Japanese at 
approximately the same wages. Like the Chinese, these 
Japanese stewards, sailors, and firemen are Orientals, cheap 
‘coolie’ labor. But they will meet the requirement of our new 
law in understanding the orders of their officers... .. . . 

What Congress has done is to handicap the American trans- 
pacific steamship line against the Japanese line by an impera- 
lively increased operating expense of $800,000 annually. Con- 
gress might as well have proclaimed in so many words that the 
American flag could not be flown by any ship operating across 
the Pacifie Ocean... 2... 
on Except for the Pacific Mail fleet, only one American merchant 
liner—the Minnesota, of the Great Northern, or Hill, line—now 
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NOT AS EASY AS IT LOOKED 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader 
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crosses the Pacific to the Orient, and the Minnesota will be 
subject to the same fate as the Pacific Mail.” 

And the first fruits of the new law, the New York Sun finds 
‘‘in the announcement that the Robert Dollar Company, oper- 
ating ships on the Pacific Ocean, will transfer its vessels to a 
foreign flag, perhaps the Chinese, in order to remain in com- 
petition with the transportation lines of other nations.”” With 
such things in mind, the Philadelphia Inquirer declares that the 
inevitable effect of the new legislation ‘‘will be to destroy the 
last lingering hope for an ultimate rehabilitation of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine on the high seas.”’ ‘‘They talk about 
building up a merchant marine and then do this!” is the in- 
dignant exclamation of the president of a line of ocean-going 
steamers. And it occurs to several Eastern editors that the 
new law will burden the American marine in very much the 
same way that the full-crew laws burden the railroads, namely, 
by increasing their expenses without any resulting benefit to 
employer, the service, or the public. And the Providence Journal 
tersely describes it as ‘‘legislation to discourage American ship- 
ping, to involve the Administration in irritating controversies 
with friendly Powers, and to snare the votes of organized labor.”’ 

Up to February 19, a total of 129 vessels formerly flying 
foreign flags were admitted to American registry under the act 
of August 18, suspending certain of our navigation laws. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau of Navigation of the De- 
partment of Commerce these vessels aggregated 468,509 gross 
tons, and include ocean passenger-steamers, cargo-boats, oil- 
tankers, schooners, barkentines, and barges. All very fine, 
but, says the New York Times, if there should be peace before 
November, when the new Seamen’s Law becomes effective in 
the United States, ‘‘the ships of American ownership which 
have been transferred to the United States flag as that of the 
strongest neutral will promptly be transferred back again to 


the foreign flags which allow a profit.” For even before this 


law, as has often been remarked, it has cost more to-operate 
under the United States than under the British flag. For 
instance, the owners of a smail British steamship transferred 
it to American registry, with the result, according to the Spring- 
field Republican, ‘‘that wages were increased $402 a month, 
inspection $50 a month, and food and supplies $50 a month, or 
some $500 a month in the aggregate.” 
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THE CRY OF HUNGER FROM ACROSS THE SEA 


E CAN NOT ACCORD THE BELGIANS their usual space in Ture Lirerary Dicest this week; it is not 

at command. But their need is not less than it has been—as already declared, IT GROWS EVERY HOUR. 

We can skip a week in the acknowledgment of contributions and feel no sting of conscience, but were we 
to omit all reminder of Belgium’s want and of America’s duty our own duty would not seem properly done. 

At peace, in your home of comfort, will you not further share with those who hunger and suffer in a blackened, 
barren land? They lift still their empty hands toward you, across 3,000 miles of sea, and with thin lips they whisper, 
“HELP!” “It takes $150,000 to feed them for one day,” is one statement. In the midst of your mercies, remember 
their miseries. Reflect upon the constant care and untiring devotion which mark the progress of this magnificent 


humanitarian work, in which you have or may have a part. 


The sacrifice which it has cost Americans will never be 


fully known; and yet greater sacrifices must be made by all whose hearts beat in sympathy with suffering and sore 


need if this work is to go forward as generously as it should. 


It is good to read how grateful the Belgians are. A resolution of thanks and of gratitude, to the people of the 
United States and the Commission, has come from them to Mr. Lindon W. Bates, Vice-Chairman of the Commission 
for, Relief in Belgium. It was drawn up in the City Hall of Charleroi, and voices the profound feeling of a helpless 


community. Their gratitude grows as their need continues and as American philanthropy extends. 





WuHatT Mexico needs worst of all is a rift in the looting.—- Washington Post. 


EVIDENTLY, Sir Edward Grey's family-tree doesn't bear olive-branches. 
—Columbia State. 


THE Turks seem to be in danger of having company at their back door 
and front door at the same time.—Louisville Post. 

APPARENTLY, Boston looks upon Billy Sunday's promise to hold a series 
of revivals in that city as a breach of neutrality —Los Angeles Express: 

THE Spanish Minister who has been ordered by Carranza to get out of 
Mexico should respond with a warm letter of thanks for the favor.—Oakland 
Enquirer. 

THE Turks who proclaimed this a Holy War are apt to change their 


opinion as they get the nearer view of the Allied fleet in action.—Duluth 
News Tribune. ‘ 


THE Sultan might point out in a dignified manner that the correct way of 
carving a turkey is not to go after the wish-bone right at the beginning.— 
Chicago Herald. 


CONSIDERING the reported scarcity of food in Germany, we question the 
judgment of the Germans in taking those 500.000 Russian prisoners.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


A CONCRETE idea of that billion dollars’ worth of American war exports 
can perhaps best be had by remembering that it will just about pay for a 
year’s government.—New York World. 


THE National Plumbers’ Association protests against the old joke 
regarding plumbers’ bills. They're right—the average plumber’s bill is 
no joking matter.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


IF those five million non-combatants who are to leave Germany to 
escape the high cost of living are wise they will avoid coming to one neutral 
country that might be mentioned.—New York Herald. 


PROFESSOR FRIEDENTHAL, of Berlin University, has discovered a means 
of converting straw into food. Can it be that he has found the formula 
for American breakfast-foods?——Philadelphia North American. 


THE position of a neutral may not be a happy one; but take one con- 
sideration with another, it’s a great deal happier than that of any of the 
belligerents.—Chicago Herald. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 





DESPERATE straits—the Dardanelles.— Boston Transcript. 


ROOSEVELT wants to lead a division. Wasn't the one in 1912 enough? 
—Columbia State. 


THERE will be no polygamy in Europe after the great war, for the men 
will want peace.—Atchison Globe. 

Is H. B. Teehee, of Tahlequah, Okla., the new register of the treasury, 
any kin to the well-known Minnehaha?—Kansas City Star. 

WE must admit we never expected to see the day when the Balkans 
would be the only peaceful spot in Europe.—Boston Transcript. 


Prz in the Russian language is pronounced as gxk. Following this 
rule will make reading the war-news easy.—Columbus Dispatch. 





‘““Wuart is neutrality?’’ asks an exchange. Apparently, it’s something 
that gets you in bad with all the contestants.— Washington Post. 

IN prohibiting the carrying of firearms to church, the Texas legislature 
seems to have dealt religion in that State a staggering blow.—Los Angeles 
Express. 


GENERAL Scott's mission to the Piute Indians calls attention to the 
fact that the best peace ambassador is a man who has some reputation in 
the other direction.—Chicago Herald. 

No matter what the people of the country in general think of Billy 
Sunday, they'll rejoice when he gets the New Yorkers down on their 
knees and begging for mercy.—Toledo Blade. 

RECENT magazine articles by Mr. Roosevelt give rise to a suspicion 
that he is not entirely in sympathy with the proceedings of the present 
Administration.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

REFRESHING days for the classicists—Turks evacuating Sinai, siege-guns 
booming by Achilles’s tomb, air scouts shadowing the windy plains of Troy, 
and Queen Elizabeth opening the storied Hellespont.—Boston Herald. 

“THE North Sea is commanded by the German Navy,” says the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. Or, as the man under the bed replied to his irate wife's 
challenge: “I won’t come out, I will be master in my own house.’’— Wall 
Street Journal. 

As an indication of the food shortage in Germany, it is reported that 
patrons of Berlin restaurants must bring their rolls with them. The same 

thing applies here.—Nashville 





K RUPP subscriptions to war- 
loans look suspiciously like re- 
bates.— Wall Street Journal. 


Russia has banished the 
swallow, but it is not so easy 
to avoid the double-eagle.- 
Columbia State. 


THERE are no mines or sub- 
marines to interfere with our 
commerce getting into South- 
American ports.— Philadelphia 
Press. 


Ir it takes the Sultan a 
long time to pack his trunk, 
we advise him to begin right 
now. —— Charleston News and 
Courier. 


THE higher cost of bread is 
due either to war in Europe 
or to perfect peace and ac- 
cord among the baking com- 








Southern Lumberman. 

TROUBLE about licking the 
Russians is that they never 
seem to know it.—Columbia 
State. 

CONSIDER the Allies in the 
field; they lose not, neither 
do they win. — Philadelphia 
North American. 

Ir is one of the far reaches 
of war that the shot fired in 
the Dardanelles may bring 
down the six-cent loaf in New 
York.—New York World 

“No belligerent can change 
the rules of war,"’ says Presi- 
dent Wilson, overlooking. 
probably, the fact that they 
do.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE Sultan of Turkey isn't 
a very large target for the 








panies. — New York Evening 
Post. 


TURKEY GLANCING INTO ITS FUTURE. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


Allies, but he certainly was 
an easy mark for Germany.— 
Philadelphia North American. 
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THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 


A SCENE IN FRANCE 








PRUDENCE, POTATOES, AND PRISONERS 


HE FEAR OF STARVATION or just common prudence 

is actuating the German Government in its regulation 

of the consumption of supplies and its proclamation 
of a monopoly in cereals. Which is the actual motive is a little 
difficult to discover from the German press, but here and there 
an indication is given which shows that the possibility of short 
rations is seriously entertained. The great semiofficial K élnische 
Zeitung is an organ that would be the last to paint a gloomy 
picture, yet it exclaims: 

‘All depends now on the proof of who can hold out longer. 
In any ease nothing else remains for us but*to defend ourselves 
to the utmost. Churchill and his satellites did not consider to 
what this starvation policy must lead in actual practise. We 
have some 600,000 prisoners of war, and the parts of Belgium 
and France occupied by us are peopled by eleven millions. If 
it really comes to starving, it 
isa matter of course that the 


that there is a sufficiency of supplies to continue until the next 
harvest.” 

It is, however, significant to note that in the same issue a 
reduction in the daily bread-rations is announced. From 
March 15 until further notice, the daily ration of bread through- 
out the Empire is 200 grams, or a little less than half a pound, 
instead of the 225 grams formerly permitted. This reduction is 
stated to be due not to any shortage of supplies, but to a ‘‘ prudent 
desire to hold a reserve for contingencies’’ Both the Berliner 
Tageblatt and the Allgemeine Zeitung admit that there is a serious 
shortage of potatoes in many places and urge the Government to 
appropriate and distribute this article of food. Writing in the 
same issue of the latter journal, General von Blume says: 


‘*Germany is now confronted nationally by problems hitherto 
solved only within the narrow 





subjects of hostile lands will 


limits of besieged fortresses. 





No military success will 
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This threat is evidently 
taken seriously in Denmark, 
for the Copenhagen Politiken 
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gemeine Zeitung, is more re- ee 
ae ° From ‘‘The Sphere,’’ London. 
assuring, when it says: 


“The returns on the stocks 
of grain and flour taken on 
February 1, which have now 
been received, show the fact 





A GERMAN BREAD-TICKET. 


The above shows the actual appearance of one of Berlin's four 
millions of Brodkarten, which are valid for one week only, and allow 
the purchase of 4 pounds 6% ounces of bread during that period. 








mitted that a great deal of 
nonsense is also found, witness 
a dispatch from Copenhagen 
to the London Daily Telegraph, 
which runs: 


“‘On account of the searcity 
of food the German Govern- 
ment, it is said, intends to 
demand that five millions of 
Germans who have a cer- 
tain income shall leave Ger- 
many for neutral countries and 
stay thete ‘as tourists.’ It is 
planned, says the report, that 
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NEUTRAL AMERICA 

“Don't think for a moment, Mr. Death, that I 
wish only to make money. I sell you these things 
only because they will bring peace to the world.”’ 


© Simplicissimus (Munich). 





WHAT 


three millions shall go to Seandinavia, one million to Holland, 
one million to Switzerland.” 


More reliable are the observations of the Berlin representative 
of the Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsblad, who writes: 


“Should the war last till after the summer, then it will also 
depend on the new harvest whether Germany is economically 
strong enough to persevere with the struggle. Already nothiug 
is being left untried to make the production of the country in 
foodstuffs as large as possible. Any one who walks along the 
well-known Tempelhofer field near Berlin now sees an enormous 
steam-plow cutting into the grass. There potatoes are to be 
planted. A company has been established for making cultivable 
land productive for agriculture in the interest of the people’s 
food. All ground now lying fallow or awaiting mason and 


* PplOUS UNCLE SAM AS THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” 
-Der Wahre Jacoh (Stuttgart) . 


GERMANY THINKS OF 





COMMERCIAL ‘* NEUTRALITY.” 


JONATHAN—** You see, friend German, the 
only difference is this: you provide the hat 
tles. and 1 provide for the battles.’ 


—© Ulk (Bertin) 





US. 


OUR POLICY PLEASES NOBODY 


URNED FINGERS seem all that we are likely to get 
from our well-intentioned efforts to mitigate the severity 
of the “starvation’’ blockades mutually proclaimed by 
Germany and the Allies. The press on both sides are by no 
means pleased with us, and while the English and French papers 
are polite there is a subacid flavor in all they write. In France 
there is a general tendency to request the United States to let 
things alone, and the press are by no means reluctant to remind 
us of the assistance rendered to us by France in the Revolutionary 
War. For example, the Paris Matin says: 
‘France in the time of Louis XVI. drew a bill on the United 
States of which republican France, as heir, can demand 
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SURROUNDING THE SINKING 





carpenter and mortgage money is to be made ready for potato, 
corn, and vegetable cultivation. Even the railway banks will 
now be made ready for agriculture.” 


This state of things is confirmed by the Miinster correspondent 
of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, who reports: 


“The military authorities of Germany place at the disposal 
of farmers groups of 80 to 100 prisoners of war for agricultural 
work. The men must be lodged and fed by the farmers and 
will receive a salary of two centsa day. The authorities recom- 
mend the farmers to take advantage of this opportunity, as the 
economic situation of the Empire depends greatly on the crop 
next. summer.” 


No danger of actual starvation exists, say the English press, 
and they deny that it is within the power of the Allies to bring 
about a really menacing shortage of food. 





A POSTAL CARD SUPPLIED TO THE TROOPS 
IN THE FIELD SHOWING THE BITTER FEEL- 
ING AGAINST ENGLAND. THE WORDS 
SHIP ARE 
‘*GOD PUNISH ENGLAND.” 


payment without ill grace, now that she is engaged 
in a similar war of independence.”’ 


In the course of a long article the Paris Figaro points 
out that the French fleet prevented the arrival of food 
and ammunition for Cornwallis’s army at Yorktown, 
and so caused his surrender. It goes on to say: 


“No historian ever pretended that this was a disloyal 
act, and we shall be most surprized if Americans in 
1915 condemn a procedure which permitted Washington 
to win American independence.” 


In England, too, no hesitation is shown in quoting 
incidents from American history and claiming that 
they fit four square with the facts of to-day. The 
London Daily Mail admits that the Allies have not 
proclaimed a blockade in the technical sense, and then remarks: 


“It is a course which stretches some old principles to make 
them square with novel conditions of modern naval warfare and 
which at the same time is likely in practise to prove more lenient 
to neutrals than a very rigorous blockade, against which it is worth 
recalling Great Britain did not protest when it was enforced 
throughout the American Civil War. We would invite our 
American friends to remember that matters have reached the 
present pass simply and solely because Germany has proclaimed 
her emancipation from the laws that have hitherto humanized 
warfare. We may ask from them at a crisis, when all social 
and political ideals of English-speaking peoples are in jeopardy. 
the same measure of patience and forbearance that was shown to 
them in their hour of trial.” 


The London Morning Post very pointedly suggests that we 
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know that Germany is in the wrong and then proceeds to cry 
hands off: 


‘There is one question which we ask the Americans to put to 
themselyes-once more. Are the Allies right or are they wrong 
in this war? We know what.the American reply has been. We 
have heard it so many times. Then if the Allies are right, they 
ask no favor from the United States, but expect to be allowed 
to use their weapons, one of which is sea-power, unfettered by 
intervention, which, however well meaning, has the effect of 
succoring and strengthening the enemy.” 


That we are actuated by the basest commercial motives is 
angrily suggested by the London Daily Graphic: 

“Tf the American shipper grumbles, our reply is that this war 
is not being conducted for his pleasure or profit. The violation 
of the laws of war by German soldiers and sailors has conferred 
upon us a Clear moral right to put pressure upon the German 
people by intercepting the whole of their sea-borne commerce. 
By exercising that right we shall probably save the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of gallant men, and that hope justifies 
us in disregarding any protest based upon purely pecuniary 
considerations.” 


Even in Germany, where our proposals, it is claimed, coincide 
exactly with Germany’s desires, a note of protest is heard. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung is annoyed with us, and exclaims: 

“The State which day and night works in the production of 
guns, bombs, submarines, and armored motor-cars for our 
enemies, and by way of amend prays God for peace in its Method- 
ist churches, need not expect that its warnings will particularly 
affect us morally.” 

Count von Reventlow, writing in the Berlin Tageszeitung, 
is furiously angry; he accuses the German Government of 
yielding too much, and says that the American proposals are 
unfavorable to Germany. As he sees it, we would have Ger- 
many spare British merchant ships if they give up the abuse of 
neutral flags. He writes: 

“According to this a German.submarine would let a mer- 
chantman under the English flag pass by with courteous bows, 
perhaps with a salute of the flag. To proceed according to 
international rules would mean putting an end to searching 


Ree SF 





and the probable capture of the neutrals, and the capture 
under all circumstances of hostiles. Such a course for German 
submarines is out of the question. Moreover, even if Great 
Britain promised to stop the use of false flags, there could be no 
certainty she would keep her promise; Germany would be the 
loser in any event.” 


Another Berlin journal, Die Post, remarks: 


“The fact that the United States alleges that its proposals are 
based on upright friendship and the interests of humanity is 
enough to make one suspicious at the start. These proposals 
have been, in fact, dictated solely by American business inter- 
ests. If Germany agrees to them she will keep faith, while 
England will not, and the result will be that Germany’s warfare 
will be seriously hampered.”’ 





WHY ITALY REMAINS NEUTRAL 

AR IS AN EVIL so great, so enormous,” says 

Signor Rolandi-Ricci in the Rome Tribuna, ‘‘that 

no country should participate in it unless the 
reasons for doing so are insurmountable or when there is an 
advantage to be gained great enough to compensate for the 
consequences.”’ These sentiments, we learn from the Italian 
papers, are responsible for the continuance of Italian neutrality, 
which, they say, will only be broken when it is abundantly 
evident that ‘“‘advantages’’ can only be gained by actual war. 
The powerful influence of Signor Giolitti, the ex-Premier, keeps 
Italy still at peace, for, according to a letter addrest by him to 
the Tribuna, he considers ‘“‘that Italy may obtain a great deal 
without going to war.”’ 

This is also the view of Prince von Biilow, the German Am- 
bassador to Italy, who in an interview accorded to the Rome 
correspondent of the Budapest Az Est, says: 

“1 trust in the wisdom and judgment of leading circles in 
Italy, and hope they will find and travel on the right road. 
Moreover, I do not doubt that Austria-Hungary will facilitate 
the possibility for the Italian Government and people to live 
in untroubled understanding with the Central Powers.”’ 


How Austria-Hungary can ‘‘facilitate’’ is carefully explained 
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THE NEUTRALITY OF ITALY. 


If they keep on pulling in this way, it is possible that neither side 
will dislodge him. —Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires). 





WILL HE HIT? 
ITaLy—‘‘ I think it’s nearly time for me to sail in and hit him, too!”’ 
— Sydney Bulletin. 


ECHOES FROM THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
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_ ina long.article published, very probably under official inspira- 
~ tion, in the Frankfurter Zeitung, and the views of this organ are 

doubtless in accord, says the Popolo Romano, with those of 
= Prince von Biilow. The Frankfort organ thinks: 


‘““Only one debatable difference between Italy and the Dual 
~Monarchy can at the most be said to exist. Austria, from of old, 
* is in possession of territory which is not absolutely indispensable 
-for her strategical security or trade, which is inhabited by 

Italians, and which is passionately claimed by Italian national- 
. ists on the ground of national unity. That is the Trentino in 
. South Tyrol, and perhaps a little piece on the river Isonzo near 
-Goerz. The administration of the district is entirely Italian, 
-and if any one there can complain of prejudice it is the Germans. 

‘*But national enthusiasm wishes this territory to be united 
into one State. We can not believe that an agreement concern- 
-ing these wishes is not attainable in a friendly way. However 
“avell we may understand that on the Austrian side concessions to 
“such demands would be regarded as a sacrifice, there can, never- 
= fheless, be no comparison between such a view and the values 
:which would be destroyed by a conflict between both parties. 
- Negotiations in such matters can only be carried on on the basis 
_of paragraph 7 of the published Triple Alliance agreement, which 
“promises Italy compensation in certain cases. 

‘**But-it should be carefully noted that only to an Italy remain- 
Ing within the Triple Alliance can compensation be given, and, of 
“eourse, only on the basis of complete reciprocity. . . . The 
“honest. path for Italy, which finds herself unable to enter the 
- fvar on the side of her allies in accordance with the spirit of the 
=alliance, is to preserve unconditional neutrality Any other 

policy would be foolish and eriminal.” 


Unfortunately, these suggestions have not been well received 
=4n Vienna, for the Neue Freie Presse, the semiofficial organ of 
==the Austrian Government, in an article entitled ‘‘ Ourselves 
“and Italy,’ remarks that Austria has no idea of buying Italian 

support or even neutrality by any cession of territory, and 
eontinties: = 


. “How. ean it be admitted that our Monarchy would accept 
any diminution of its territory as long as it has life to breathe?” 


*These utterances have been quickly followed by comment 
in Italy, and most significant is the opinion of Signor Giolitti’s 
organ, the Rome Stampa, up till now a strong opponent of 
intervention. The Stampa declares: 


“The plan of Germany may, therefore, be considered to have 
failed owing to the resistance of Austria. In face of such a 
condition of things it can be understood how limited is the field 
of diplomatie action which remains to the Government, and it is 
explained why the Ministry has entered the field of ‘political 
‘demonstration,’ which, starting from that spiritual mobilization 
of which ministerial journals have spoken, may arrive, when 
the time comes, at mobilization of the Army.” 


>; Equally disturbing are the comments of another Roman 
-=paper, the Giornale d'Italia, the warmest supporter of the 
-Premier, Signor Salandra. It says: 


“The time has come to make clear to the people that the 
present state of things. can not last indefinitely. Italy can not 
emerge from the terrible European crisis as she is to-day. She 
must, therefore, be ready, for it would be suicide to let this crisis 
pass without improving her frontiers, realizing her aspirations, 
raising her prestige, and assuring her future. Action is life.” 


Meanwhile, a straw shows which way the wind is blowing, 
and the Rome /dea Nazionale offers a hint to Prince von Biilow 
which might lead one to think that the Italians were not alto- 
‘gether satisfied with the activities of the German Ambassador 


‘in the interests of peace. The /dea remarks: 


‘*Many suspected persons of the German colony maintain close 
relation with the Embassy. Prince von Biilow should realize 
that certain intimacies and frequent interviews with persons 
whom our police are obliged to keep under supervision place the 
Kmbassy and its staff in a very curious position. We do not 
wish to think that Prince von Biilow, who is so skilled a diplo- 
mat, desires the German Embassy to appear as the center of 
activity of the German espionage association, which is increased 
daily by the addition of experts.” 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” OUTDONE 


ERFIDIOUS ALBION is not altogether a misnomer, 
Pp says Mr. Arthur E. P. B. Weigall, in an article on “The 
New Egypt,” in the Edinburgh Blackwood’s Magazine, 
He claims that the English in Egypt have muddled along, 
actuated by the best intentions, while they broke all the treaties, 
violated all the understandings, and ignored all the polite 
fictions of diplomatic life. Outside of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” he 
says, there never was a more anomalous condition of things than 
existed in: Egypt before the proclamation of the British Pro- 
tectorate and the elevation of Hussein Kamel as Sultan. Mr. 
Weigall, who has spent seventeen years in the country and was 
an official under the Egyptian Government, says: 


‘England has not been called ‘Perfidious Albion’ for nothing. 
As Professor Seeley once remarked: ‘We seem, as it were, to have 
conquered and peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind’; 
and in Egypt our actions lately have constituted a very typical 
instance of this cheery obliviousness to the letter of the law which 
has earned for us from time to time the mistrust of other nations,” 


He then explains exactly what the relations between Egypt and 
Turkey were and the obligation assumed by England to observe 
them when, in 1882, she entered Egypt “to restore order "’: 


“Ten years later, in 1892, the recently deposed Khedive 
came to the throne, and the arrangement with the Porte was 
restated. In the decree dated March 27 of that year, it was laid 
down that Egyptian territory was a part of the Turkish Empire, 
and that Egyptians were subjects of the Sultan, paying annual 
tribute to the Porte; that the Egyptian Army was at the disposal 
of the Sultan, and was to use the Turkish flag and the Turkish 
military ranks, all appointments above the rank of colonel being 
made by the Sultan himself and not by the Khedive; that the 
coinage of Egypt was to be issued in the Sultan’s name, and 
taxes collected in his name; and that the Khedive was not 
empowered to make peace or war, nor any political treaties with 
foreign Powers. This decree was never revoked, and was, until 
the recent declaration of the Protectorate, officially acknowledged 
by us as the recognized basis of our position in Egypt.” 


When the war between Turkey and England was declared, 
it produced some amusing incidents, and one of them, at least, 
may be quoted: 


““When the Foreign Office asked the Sultan why the Turkish 
troops were massed on the Egyptian frontier, he replied by asking 
us what on earth many thousands of our troops were doing in 
his province of Egypt? When, later, Sir Edward Grey insisted 
on knowing whether the Sultan intended to invade Egypt, he 
replied that ‘as Egypt was one of his own provinces, how could 
he dream of invading it?’”’ 


As time went on the English in Egypt were forced by cireum- 
stances to announce that they would ‘protect the rights and 
liberties of Egypt, which were originally won by Mohammed 
Ali,” without calling upon the Egyptians for help. This of 
course meant war on Turkey by Egypt, and the following 
anomalous situation, says Mr. Weigall, ensued: 


“Thus, like characters in ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ we now 
stated that we were making war on the Turkish Empire on 
behalf of Egypt, which we admitted was part of the Turkish 
Empire; and we further declared that we were fighting in defense 
of a treaty which we broke in fighting in defense of it. In 
supporting Mohammed Ali’s treaty-rights we were upholding the 
position of Egypt as vassal of the Sultan, and, mad tho it sounds, 
we were presumably fighting to uphold the Sultan’s right to fight 
us for allowing the Egyptians to allow us to fight the Sultan on the 
Sultan’s dwn territory! Moreover, altho we already knew that 
the Khedive had sided against England, we still recognized that 
the Sultan was his Overlord, and we therefore technically sup- 
ported his action in attacking us. A pretty muddle, indeed!” 


This absurd situation was brought to an end, he says, by the 
proclamation of a British Protectorate over Egypt, which 
implies the independence of that country and the elevation of 
Prince Hussein Kamel to the throne as Sultan. 
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rtesy of ** The Technical Wprld Magazine,"’ Chicago. 





ELECTRICITY’S NAVAL CONQUEST—THE CALIFORNIA, AS SHE WILL APPEAR ON COMPLETION 











AN ELECTRIC 


HE UNITED STATES battle-ship California will be 
driven by electric motors. This is the exact truth, and 

yet, if unqualified, it is likely to be misunderstood. The 
California will have to take on coal like any other battle-ship. 
The coal will be fed to boilers by grimy stokers and burned 
to turn water into steam. This steam 


BATTLE-SHIP 


on the theory that because conditions afloat are so different 
from those ashore it would, perforce, be necessary to devise 
apparatus wholly distinctive. 

‘**That the United States is to have the world’s pioneer electrical 
superdreadnought, and to have it by means of electrical energy- 
producers of the regulation, simple dependable form, is directly 

due to the success which has attended the 





will propel the ship, but not directly. The 


drive huge electric generators, and the current 
thus produced will be led to the vessel’s 
stern, where it will turn the propellers by 
means of enormous electric motors. The 
function of the electricity, therefore, is that 
of short-distance power-transmission, and 
its advantage will be that it does away with 
the huge and costly steel shafting. Says 
Waldon Faweett, writing in The Technical 
World Magazine (Chicago, March): 


“The first and only electric battle-ship 
will be added to the United States Navy 
within two years. The superdreadnought 
California, which will be constructed at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard at a cost of about 
seven million dollars, has been chosen as the 
exponent of this radical and significant in- 
novation in marine-engineering practise. The 
new battle-ship will derive her power for 
propulsion from turbo-generators of exactly 
the same type that have long been in suc- 
cessful use on shore. 

For years past inventors and electricians 
have cherished the dream of an electric 
battle-ship in the full sense of the term. 
Gradually our modern war-ships have been 
electrified until it seemed.as tho any of them 
might merit the title of-an electrical craft. 
Practise has progressed until every task 
aboard ship, from peeling potatoes to turn- 





Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
ROBERT F. GRIFFIN, 

Who is engineer-in-chief in charge 

of the designing of the machinery for 

the motor-driven, electric battle-ship. 


operation of the new collier Jupiter—the 
first electrically operated naval vessel. 

‘*With the example of the Jupiter before 
them, the engineer officers of the Navy have 
voted in favor of pinning faith solely to 
electricity in the case of the giant Cali- 
fornia. With this electric battle-ship follow- 
ing closely upon the heels of the recently 
authorized battle-ships that are to be pro- 
vided with oil-burning engines, it means 
that the records made by Uncle Sam’s 
novelties in the battle-ship line will be 
watched with particular interest by all 
maritime nations. The California will be 
required to make merely the same speed, 
twenty-two knots, that will be exacted of 
her sister ships, the Mississippi and the 
Idaho, but navy officials believe she will 
exceed this by a considerable margin. 

“The California will rank as the largest 
battle-ship yet constructed for the United 
States Navy. She will be 624 feet in length, 
97 feet breadth, 30 feet draft, and will have 
a displacement of 32,000 tons. Her efficieney 
as a fighting-machine may be surmised from 
the fact that she will carry a main battery 
of twelve 14-inch guns and a torpedo’ de- 
fense battery, which is very important in 
view of the lessons of the present war, of 
twenty-two 5-inch rapid-fire guns. 

“In the electrical installation in-the Cali- 
fornia there will be no direct-connected tur- 
bines, but instead the power will be trans- 
mitted to the propellers through slow- 








ing the monster gun-turrets, is performed by 

electricity. However, there was the one—and only—remaining 
task of driving the armor-clad through the water that. elec- 
trical enthusiasts~longed to see accomplished’ by the magic 
current, but the working out of this idea presented apparently 
insurmountable difficulties. . Some time was lost in the solution 
of the problem, for a number of electrical engineers proceeded 


speed motors, a scheme which ‘will obviate 
much of the strain upon the erank-shafts. 
The fact that the high-speed impulse turbine will always 
operate in the same direction—that is, will not be reversed— 
will tend to eliminate trouble with the blading. 

‘*Four screws will drive the California, and the electric-power 
plant will consist of two separate and distinct- installations, 
each furnishing power for two screws,” 
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ON THE TRACK OF A PELLAGRA CURE 


OON after an English medical commission headed by 
S Dr. Sambon reported its conclusion that the relation 

generally supposed to exist between Indian corn and 
pellagra is a mere fancy, Italian scientists began a careful 
investigation along a different line, and the conclusions that they 
have reached are given in-a recent number of Nuova Antologia 
(Rome, December 16) by Senator Alberto Cencelli, of Rome. 
Two or three years ago, Dr. Alessandrini, of the University of 
Rome, after a long :eries of experiments and observations in all 
sections of Italy where pellagra is prevalent, established the 
fact that the sickness is contracted only by drinking water 
flowing and stagnating on soil containing clay. Dr. Alessan- 
drini’s preliminary report so favorably imprest the State medi- 
cal commission of Rome that, through Senator Cencelli, financial 
aid was granted for further study. An exhaustive and final 
report appeared recently, in which the investigator says: 


‘The new and important fact is that the sickness is the effect 
of a chronic poisoning caused by silica in colloidal solution in 
water of a certain composition; in other words, it is a malady 
caused by mineral colloids.” 


According to Dr. Alessandrini, clay is the primary cause of the 
disease, because rain-water, both at the surface and in the deep 
strata, react upon it to form silicic acid and aluminum hydroxid, 
both of which, owing to the conditions in which hydrolysis 
occurs, may pass into the water in the colloidal state. As is 
well known, however, there is incompatibility between silica 
and colloidal alumina, so that they precipitate each other; and 
there remains in the water only the excess of silica. This is 
partly in very fine colloidal suspension, causing the persistent 
opalescence which is freqnently observed in the water used by 
those afflicted with pellagra. 

This silica-poisoning, the doctor believes, accounts for all 
the pathological alterations observed in those suffering from 
pellagra. The malady, he thinks, is the immediate result of a 
forced retention of mineral salts followed by a liberation of acids 
in much greater quantity than that normally present in the 
organism, 

Having thus established the fact of mineral acidity, Dr. 
Alessandrini thought that the poison could be modified by 
injections of some alkaline substance. Likewise, waters likely 
to cause pellagra could be corrected and deprived of their 
injurious substances by adding limestone. 

This treatment has been successfully tried with trisodium 
citrate, which is a harmless alkaline substance. Results were 
in each and all cases excellent, without in the least changing 
conditions of life, surroundings, or diet.—Translation and con- 
densation made for Tur Literary Digest. 





STEEL DIRECT FROM THE ORE—Many investigators 
have attempted to produce steel direct from iron ore without 
resorting to the process of reducing the ore in a blast-furnace. 
If a commercially practical process of this kind can be perfected 
there will be saving in time and expense and also in ore. Says 
a writer in The Scientific American Supplement (New York): 


‘‘As a result of many experiments, it would appear that the 
electric furnace would give the best results, as, for one thing, 
the uncertainties resulting from impurities introduced by fuel 
would be entirely avoided. In a recent issue of The Journal 
of the Iron and Steel Institute the results of experiments are dis- 
cust. It was found that good steel could be obtained without 
the carbon being above 0.4 per cent. at any time. The steel 
forged w ll and welded easily. The outstanding quality of steel 
by this process is its toughness. The authors claim that the steel 
is more free from harmful gases, such as nitrogen, by this proc- 
ess; and that the direct method has the advantages of simplicity, 
ability. to use refractory and richer ores, freedom from impuri- 
ties, cheapness, and efficient control of the quality of the steel.”’ 


PANICS IN THE SKY 


‘kz MAN WHO SAYS he is never afraid in an aeroplane 
is either a liar or a fool—so at least we are told by the 
writer of a leading’ article entitled ‘‘Nerves,” in The 
Aeroplane (London, January 20), signing himself ‘“‘C. G. G.” 
As a rule, the better the flier the more he is liable to feel afraid, 
for to fly well one needs an active brain, which entails imagina- 
tion—the prime cause ofall fear. He goes'on, in substance: 


““Many people-do-not develop nerves till they have been 
flying for a considerable time.‘ They have complete confidence 
in their own ability to get out of a tight corner, or in their natural 
caution preventing them from getting into one—in both of 
which they may be perfectly justified—and their happy igno- 
rance about construction and design still prevents them from 
developing nerves. 

‘*Some very fine fliers are constitutionally incapable of under- 
standing construction, or design, or both, and fly with perfect 
confidence on any aeroplane which the officer in charge of the 
machines, or even the mechanics, tell-them is fit to fly. Within 
reasonable limits this is really a case in which ignorance is 
bliss and it is folly to be wise, for when once an aviator begins 
to question the judgment of those responsible for the condition 
of his machine his only chance of happiness is to become so 
wise that he can convince himself that he knows more about 
construction and design than those whose job it is to work on 
those subjects and nothing else. 

‘*Even when he reaches that stage the man with an imagina- 
tion is never quite happy, especially on a long flight in calm 
weather when he has nothing to occupy his attention. One 
pilot of my acquaintance, who is quite one of the finest fliers 
in this country, has a habit which is most disconcerting to his 
passengers, however consoling it may be to him personally. 
He will fly without a waver for perhaps half an hour, then sud- 
denly the passenger will imagine that a storm has struck them, 
for the machine will stand first on one wing-tip and then on the 
other, then it will dive terrifically, and then it will almost loop 
the loop. After that it will calm down and fly for another half 
hour, when the performance will be repeated. After they have 
landed, and the passenger has remarked on the extraordinary 
squalls which struck them when over certain places, the pilot 
will casually explain that he was merely looking round at those 
intervals to see whether his tail was still there, and was testing 
the controls to see whether anything was trying tojam. ...... 

“Cold feet’ may lead merely to proper caution, or it may 
lead to complete loss of nerve. <A pilot may have cold feet of a 
certain machine and so fly it with due respect for its peculiarities, 
or he may have cold feet of flying altogether, in which case he 
had better give it up, for, if he does not, he must take to ‘doping,’ 
which is fatal. 

“A particularly malignant disease is ‘constructor’s cold 
feet,’ in which the victim, always on the ground himself, watches 
every machine in the air in a constant state of terror, expecting 
it to fall in pieces whenever it is moved by a gust, and when a 
machine of his own or any other make is on the ground, he is 
always pawing round it, finding some spot at which it may break, 
or something that may come undone, and get mixed up with some- 
thing else. It is a most unpleasant disease to the sufferer, and | 
have known designers, constructors, school managers, and other 
ground-workers at aerodromes to be compelled to take a holiday 
far away from all flying simply to calm the jumpiness of their 
nervés. Nevertheless, it is an excellent thing for the pilots, 
because it results in stronger machines. 

“But perhaps the most unpleasant form of the disease is 
‘passenger’s cold feet.’ It is a trouble from which military— 
and naval—observers are particularly likely-to suffer, especially 
since so many officers who are not aviators have been attached 
as observers. 

*“*So long as such an observer knows nothing about aeroplane 
construction, or the difference between a good and a bad pilot, 
he is perfectly happy; but he can not live long among aviators. 
After a time, if he is a man of ability, which an observer even 
more than a pilot should be, the passenger will have picked up 
enough knowledge to be fairly sure whether his machine is in a 
fit state to fly or not, and to know whether his pilot can be 
trusted, so his mind ean be at ease on these important points. 

‘*But there is one anxiety which, under war conditions, can 
never be absent from the passenger’s mind—namely, that he 
has a very poor chance of coming out alive if his pilot is hit. 
This is a matter which should be put — at once, for it can 
be put right quite easily.” 
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NEW. YORK’S STREET-RAILWAY SNOW-SWEEPER READY FOR ACTION. 











The way to abolish this source of fear, the writer says, is 
what he ealls ‘‘dual control,’’ namely, such an arrangement of 
the guiding and controlling levers that the passenger, as well as 
the pilot, should have access to them. Of course, in such a case, 
the passenger must himself be a pilot with sufficient training 
at least to guide the machine to the ground and make a landing. 





HOW TO KILL SCIENCE—An example of the way in which 
scientific investigation is often hampered in this country is 
communicated by Prof. E. C. Pickering to Science (New York, 
February 19) and printed in that journal under the heading, 
“A Typical Case.” ‘It is that of a man who, after taking a 
doctor’s degree at his own university, studied abroad, and then 
returned to America, full of enthusiasm for original research. 
He had published an important memoir for a thesis, which was 
well received; his instructors encouraged him and his fellow 
students appreciated and were interested in his work. Now 
note what happened. Writes Professor Pickering: 


‘He received an offer of a professorship in a small country 
college, married, and began his new life expecting to continue 
his investigations. He soon found that his entire time was 
occupied in teaching, and that he was obliged to eke out his 
small salary by writing and lecturing. He could not bear to 
abandon his great object, the advancement of human knowledge, 
and found that he could, by extra efforts, devote a portion of his 
evenings to research, amounting to a fourth of his entire working 
capacity. He went to the president of the college, asking for an 
appropriation for an assistant, who could do the routine work of 
copying, computing, ete., as well and as rapidly as he could 
himself. Instead of a quarter of his time, he would thus have 
one and a quarter, or five times as much, and could make rapid 
progress at small expense. The president told him that the 
object of the institution was teaching, not research, and that 
it was impossible to grant his request. A fellowship was, how- 
ever, vacant, and might answer his purpose. This, however, 
would be of no use to him, as the fellow would not want to do 
routine work, but to undertake a research of his own, and 
would expect to be taught how to do it. His associates were 
teachers, not investigators, and took no interest in his plans. 
After repeated trials and discouragements, he abandoned his 
efforts and settled down as a teacher only, with no ambitions 
beyond enabling his classes to pass their examinations. While 
good teachers are as much needed as investigators, the work of 
the latter may be greatly impeded if their main energy is devoted 
to instruction. The finding of such men, and enabling them to 
carry on the great work for which they are fitted by providing 
them with apparatus, assistants, or means for publication, is 
one of the principal objects of the Committee of One Hundred 
on Scientific Research.” 


FIGHTING SNOW WITH SWEEPERS 

HE OLD TACTICS of the armies mobilized by our cities 

against the Snow King were to wait until the storm 

was over and then attack the drifts with plow and shovel. 
If a country were to adopt this plan in case of invasion by a 
hostile army it would wait until the enemy had peacefully 
oceupied all its cities and towns and then try to dig him out. 
The time to fight is while the invasion is in progr and realizing 
this fact, modern snow-fighters are putting in their best work 
while the snow is falling, sweeping it away before it has become 
deep, and repeating the operation as often as necessary. This 
plan, which is called by a writer in The Electric Railway Journal 
(New York, February 13) ‘‘A Solution for the Snow Problem,” 
has been adopted in New York by the street-railway companies, 
which have run at frequent intervals during storms a new form 
of sweeper with an outboard broom. This clears a twelve-foot 
path beside the rails, thus cutting out the congestion of vehicles 
on the tracks that paralyzes traffic when only the width of the 
rails is freed of snow. The custom is to put out all equipment 
as rapidly as possible whenever snow begins to fall. Sweepers 
are sandwiched in between the regular equipment at intervals 
averaging roughly ten cars. The sweepers are kept at work 
until the snow stops, and the lines have not been tied up for 
several years, altho the speed is much reduced by vehicular 
congestion. The writer goes on, in substance: 


‘‘The new type of sweeper is designed for a similar scheme of 
operation, and consequently, as it will have to be used during 
hours when vehicular traffic is heavy, provision has been made 
whereby the outboard broom can be swung at will inside of 
the tracks to clear vehicles that pass or are passea by the sweeper 
as it moves forward. Arrangement has also been made so that 
the direction of movement of the sweeper-car can be reversed and 
the broom can be extended on either side and at any angle. 

‘* As the plan of operation involves the sandwiching of sweepers 
in between the passenger-cars, frequent sweepings will be the 
rule. A snowfall, therefore, will not be permitted to pile up, 
and no sweeper will be called upon to handle snow that has a 
depth greater than, say, 44 inch. ... . The anticipated result 
will be to permit practically normal schedule speed for ears even 
during snowstorms. 

“‘The fender that is shown attached to the broom was con- 
sidered necessary to prevent possible injuries to pedestrians, who 
might be struck. In its final form, the new sweeper will also he 
provided with a slot scraper for the third-rail conduit used 
almost universally on the lines of the New York railways. 
This is required to make the machine complete from the snow- 
fighting standpoint, as accumulations of snow in the conduit 
sometimes constitute a serious cause of trouble.”’ 
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MR. EDISON’S BRICK AND CONCRETE 
[concrete A. EDISON is something of a.specialist in 


concrete. He is on record as recommending it as a 

sort of universal building- material—good for walls, 
floors, roofs, tables, mantels, and bathtubs. He built of it all 
of the newer part of his huge West Orange factory. Then, on 
the afternoon of December 9, 1914, came the big fire, and in 
the supreme test Mr. Edi- 


other signs of the action of fire—evidences that bear out all of 
the theories that were, seemingly, set at naught by the earlier 
reports. 

“So, in adding this article to the ‘literature’ of the Edison fire, 
it must be understood that it marks but one step in the march 
of information that will, unless the power of the ‘Wizard of 
West Orange’ be greater than that of Truth itself, uncover the 
real facts that can only be reached by a careful study of the 
nature of all concrete and of what scientists know to be its action 

under fire. 





son’s concrete — well, what 


“The fire-resisting qualities 





did it do? To the intelligent 
reader, who relies on what he 
sees in the public press, this 
is something of a problem. He 
may take his choice. The 
concrete buildings ‘‘were a 
total loss’’; they had come 
through the fire ‘‘ practically 
unscathed.”” They had ‘‘be- 
haved badly’’; they had 
“stood the test well.” It was 
doubtless to the advantage of 
the builders that the material 
they had chosen should be 
demonstrably resistant to fire. 
It was also natural that those 
who prefer brick should look 
somewhat critically over the 
ruins for evidence that con- 





crete is not, after all, such a 
universal success as a building- 
material. Hence the interest 
that attaches to an article en- 
titled ‘‘Brick—the Scapegoat 
of the Great Concrete Fire at 
West Orange,” printed in The 
Brick and Clay Record (Chi- 
cago, February 16). This, we 
are assured, is the result of 
two investigations conducted 
by representatives of the pa- 
per, accompanied by expert 
photographers. It gives, we 
are told, ‘“‘indisputable facts,” 
with ‘‘no attempt to discredit 
concrete or any other material,” 
and asserts that while the brick 
in the Edison structures be- 
haved in a most brickly man- 
ner, the cowardly concrete 
shrunk from the ordeal. Says 











A CONCRETE PILLAR AFTER THE FIRE. 


The organ of the brick industry displays this picture to show that 
in the Edison factory fire it was the inventor’s pet concrete that 
suffered most, while brick came through the test almost uninjured. 


of the brick wall have caused it 
to be taken as a standard by 
fire underwriters. Brickwork— 
or rather, the brick itself, will 
endure—that is, stand, and be 
uninjured by a temperature of 
from 1,800° to 2,800° F., de- 
pending upon the fluxes in the 
original clay from which the 
brick was made. A tempera- 
ture of 1,800° F. can be main- 
tained on one side of a 12-inch 
brick wall for four hours and 
the other side of the wall still 
be cool enough to hold the 
hand upon. While we figure 
that a brick wall is best made 
when laid in mortar that is 
largely composed of Portland 
cement, the fact is that ‘As 
far as actual resistance to fire 
or intense heat; common lime- 
and-sand mortar in small 
quantities, as when used for 
joints between brickwork, or 
as plastering on a brick wall, 
has greater fire-resisting quali- 
ties than any other plastic 
material.’ 

“The mortar may be said to 
‘endure’ heat to the degree 
that will dehydrate it, or re- 
move all water, so leaving the 
mortar in a chalk form. The 
degree of heat necessary to de- 
hydrate ordinary mortar is 
from 1,200° to 1,500° F. And 
it is proved that this ‘ordi- 
nary’ mortar—that is, lime 
and sand—has greater fire- 
resisting qualities than cement 
mortar. 

“And, going further than 
that—cement concrete has no 
more fire-resistant power than 
cement, mortar—in fact, less, 
The amount less is determined 
by the kind of aggregate used 
in its compound. When lime- 
stone aggregate is used we con- 
front the fact that 1,200° will 








the writer: 


‘**Mr. Edison not only designed and constructed the buildings, 
but manufactured the cement that went into them. The 
formulas were his. They were secret, and had been heralded 
as the formulas of the most perfect cement in existence. 

“Tt is but natural that, since the fountain-head of information 
was colored by so intense a personal interest, reports that reached 
the earlier investigators were prejudiced. There had been a 
great fire—the buildings were, in truth, constructed of concrete. 
There they stood—the shoring of the walls was but incidental. 
Repairing would be slight—the buildings were almost as good as 
new. The salvage was close to 87% per cent. 

“Other investigations followed, and further newspaper and 
magazine articles have appeared. Each bears the mark of a 
more sincere and careful inquiry into the real effect of the fire 
upon building-materials that were employed. Each has shown 
a growing disinclination to accept the statements made by the 
Edison engineers as to the amount of damage sustained by the 
buildings, and an ever-increasing inclination to accept the 
physical evidence of split columns, disintegrated concrete, and 


burn limestone to quicklime. 

“The reason that brickwork 
endures heat is because so much of the surface that is pre- 
sented to the fire is of really fire-resistant material. With a 
2\%-ineh brick and a \%-ineh joint, nine-tenths of the wall sur- 
face has an assured endurance power of 1,800° to 2,800°F. The 
other tenth is held in place, as it were, between the superior 
planes of higher fire-resistance. A mechanical bond—the posi- 
tion in which the brick are placed—maintains the strength of 
the wall, even after the dehydration of the first four inches of 
mortar. 

““Conerete surfaces, on the contrary, expose a uniform ex- 
panse of lower fire-resisting power. As the heat reaches it 
dehydration begins, working slowly, it is true, but nevertheless 
surely, and as fast as the cement dehydrates its strength is 
destroyed.” 


In the Edison fire, the brick advocates assert, this is exactly 
what happened, and they appeal to the evidence of photography. 
Concrete columns broke in two; on one floor nearly half the 
supports are completely wrecked. The cement became de- 
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hydrated, and therefore porous, and when the water from the 
hose touched the surface it turned to steam within the pores and 
blew the concrete to bits. Even when the concrete seems to be in 
good condition it is often greatly weakened. The writer goes on: 

“The object of this article is, frankly, to plant a warning- 
sign in the path of what is palpably a false impression as to the 
action of conerete under fire conditions, and the salvage that is 
either actual or assumed. 
One difficulty in this is 


STRENGTH OF ARTILLERY-STEEL 


ODERN HIGH-POWERED GUNS could not be built 
without steel strong enough to resist the enormous 
pressures to which they are subjected. Few under- 

stand how great these pressures are—almost as far beyond 
ordinary comprehension as are the distances of the stars or the 
number of atoms in a 





the fact that Mr. Edison 


glass of water. An at- 





is so strongly entrenched in 
the public mind as a man 
of superhuman intelligence 
and of seeming infallibility. 
If, indeed, it be impossible 
for him to be mistaken, 
then the building of this 
great plant, accompanied 
as it was by the complete 
setting aside of the ap- 
proved fire-resistant meth- 
ods of construction, the 
absence of sprinklers, the 
closely set buildings—all 
these are correct in princi- 
ple, and the hosts of en- 
gineers who are devoting 
their lives to the study 
of fire-prevenfion are 


‘As the facts—the real 
facts—of the Edison fire 
become better known, the 
men who make, sell, and 
believe in brick as the 
standard fire-resistant ma- 
terial will come into their 
own. The more extrava- 
gant the claims of sal- 
vage—the more persistent 
the attempt to cover up 
badly designed and badly 
executed construction by 
equally ill-conceived re- 
placement—the more will 
the mind of the coming 
builder turn to the materi- 
al that has been through 
fires innumerable — and 
with an unblemished 
record. 

“We will spare you the 
details of reports that vary, 
so far as the brick build- 
ings are concerned, from 
one that says that the only 
brick building on the 
grounds was ‘uninjured’ 





Illustrations by the courtesy of ‘‘The Brick and Clay Record,’’ Chicago. 
THE SUPREME TEST OF BRICK. the 


Tho glass and leaden sash-weights were melted, and the limestone sill 
turned to chalk, the brick walls remain. 
concrete—concrete with its consistency lost and powdered by heat and steam. 


tempt to state the matter 
in a form that will mean 
something to the ordinary 
mind is made by a contrib- 
utor to La Nature (Paris. 
January 23) in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Strains Re- 
sisted by Gun-Metal.’’ 
He writes: 


*““When the marvels of 
modern artillery are de- 
scribed, perhaps we direct 
our admiration too exclu- 
sively to the mechanicians 
who have combined to 
construct it. We must 
not, however, forget the 
metallurgist, for it is ow- 
ing to the astonishing 
qualities of the metal that 
the gun is so well able to 
resist the enormous strain 
due to the detonation of 
the explosive. 

“Tt is interesting to 
cite here some figures pub- 
lished by Commandant 
Regnault. At each dis- 
charge of a gun, in the 
ease of our field-pieces, 
in less than three-tenths 
of a second the pressure 
exceeds 20 tons to the 
square inch, and the speed 
of the projectile leaving 
the muzzle is more than 
2,500 feet a second. 

““The energy developed 
may be put at about half 
a million foot-pounds; in 
other words, considering 
eannon as a motor 
working during an ex- 
eeedingly short time, we 
may place its rating at 
about 20 million horse- 


They are speckled with dehydrated 








to the report, made by 
one of the Edison officials, 
that ‘all of the brick buildings were in ruins, while the concrete 
buildings were practically uninjured.’ 

“The photographs show that, wherever brick was used, it 
stood up—supporting, in many cases, concrete walls that were 
built upon it. One wall stood a heat that melted the glass in 
the Wwindows—melted the sash-weights—turned the limestone sill 
to chalk. Other brick walls, being those of, buildings with 
wooden posts and wooden floors, stand alone—the inner works 
gutted. Warped steel, disintegrated concrete, wire-mesh, and 
plaster make up the rubbish heaps—brick seem conspicuous by 
their absence. Evidently, what little brick there was came 
through the fire very creditably. 

“But brick in a concrete camp has a certain usefulness—it 
may be made a scapegoat. That is the part it has been made 
to play in the accounts of the Edison fire that have deigned 
to mention it. 

“Yet, with all of this discrediting, it has not received half 
the setback that has come to cement concrete—first, by its 
inexpert use at West Orange, and, secondly, by the silly claims 
that have been made for it by the men on Mr. Edison’s pay- 
roll. The lumber interests have, even at this time, begun to use 
these points in their fight against concrete.” 


power. 

“Not only must the 
metal be able to resist these strains time after time, but to do so 
under unfavorable conditions, such as the high temperatures 
produced by the explosives. And not only must the metal of 
the gun be as strong as this, but it is the same with that of the 
shell. The shell of our ‘75’ supports a pressure estimated at 17 
tons; the work of the device that takes up the recoil reaches 
about 12 tons to the square inch, and the mount neutralizes at 
each discharge about two tons. 

“‘In fact, these conditions are realized in quite a remarkable 
way. It has been possible to test in the machine-shop the 
pieces of a battery that has fired several thousand shots and to 
show that they have suffered not the slightest deformation 

“This is why it is necessary to employ special steels. The use 
of nickel, in proportions of 1 to 2 per cent., gives to steel special 
qualities. This is one of the points where the economic blockade 
to which the Germans are subjected is likely to cause them great 
trouble when it becomes necessary for them to renew their war 
material. For nickel comes exclusively from New Caledonia 
and Canada, that is to say, from a French colony and a British 
one. . . . When the Germans, therefore, have used up their 
stock, there will be no source from which to replenish it.””— 
Translation made for Tur Lirerary DiGEst. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN FILM 


nunzio’s imagination, has taken the front rank in 

picture-production hitherto. But a newcomer that 
reproduces the American Civil War in scenes of grandiose 
splendor makes its predecessor, says the New York World, 
‘seem almost insignificant by comparison.”” Narrative photog- 
raphy has in this work by D. W. Griffith, called ‘‘The Birth of a 
Nation,” taken a long step forward. Indeed, The World gives 


sk FAMOUS FILM, “‘Cabiria,”’ the product of D’An- 


tory to romance. For there is plenty of romance and excite- 
ment in the play, which is participated- in and woven about the 
adventures of a family of boys, one from the North and the other 
from the South, whose association is broken up by the Civil War.” 


The second part of the film, based upon a novel of Mr. Thomas 
Dixon called ‘‘The Clansman,”’ is viewed by the New York 
Evening Post as ‘‘an appeal to race prejudice as subtle and 
malicious as any that has been made in New York.” We are 
given the observations of its reviéwer in these 





















































































































LINCOLN IN THE BOX AT FORD'S THEATER. 


The film now reenacts the scene of Booth’s attack on Lincoln. Successive scenes 
present the play on the stage, the audience, the presidential party, and the moment 
of the tragedy. If Booth had made this cautious descent, he might have saved his ankle. 





terms: 


‘*People were moved to cheers, hisses, laughter, 
and tears, apparently unconscious, and subdued 
by tense interest in the play; they clapped when 
the masked riders took vengeance on negroes, and 
they clapped when the hero refused to shake the 
hand of a mulatto who has risen by political in- 
trigue to become lieutenant-governor. This re- 
mark, made by a typical New Yorker leaving 
the theater, characterizes the sentiment which was 
exprest in much of the comment: ‘That show cer- 
tainly does make you hate those blacks. And if 
it gets that effect on me, when I don’t care any- 
thing about it, imagine what it would be in the 
South, with a man whose family was mixed up in 
it. It makes you feel as if you'd do the same 
thing.’ 

“That is the element which mars one of the 
most ambitious and successful picture-dramas 
which has yet been attempted; and it is an 
element which does not seem necessary to the 
effectiveness of the film. To show the fact that 
there were individual outrages which roused the 
Southern whites of the 60’s to organized violence 
it does not appear necessary to characterize a race 
as either so vicious or so simple-minded that ex- 
termination or feudal control was the only 
method of managing them; and this is the con- 
clusion of ‘The Birth of a Nation.’ The blame 
for much of the trouble is shown to have lain upon 
the unscrupulous or misguided. white political 
leaders of the North, who went to excess in their 
power to institute radical measures for negro free- 
dom and equality of right. Stoneman, known 








Mr. Griffith the easy leadership of motion-picture impresarii 
in this country. For those who are imprest by large numbers it 
is told that eight months were consumed in transferring the 
scenes of battle and social turbulence to the reels, and the 
services of 18,000 persons were employed in one capacity or 
another, to say nothing of 3,000 horses. Despite all this numerous 
personnel to stage-manage, it is recorded that the ‘emotional 
throb of the story could be followed without the slightest con- 
fusion.”” Hence the “great artistic value’”’ of the production. 
These are the episodes covered: 


“The story begins in the seventeenth century with the bring- 
ing of African slaves to North America. Its further progress 
is closely related to varied phases of slavery and its bearing 
upon the history of the United States. 

“‘In the wake of the abolition movement comes the Civil War, 
with its battles and the toll of death and broken hearts; Sher- 
man’s march to the sea, the burning of Atlanta, the downfall 
of Petersburg, Lee’s surrender to Grant at Appomattox, the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln, the ordeal of the reconstruc- 
tion period, the Kuklux Klan, the establishment of everlasting 
peace in the end. 

“* All of these historic scenes were given in detail. A drama of 
human conflicts shown with well-drawn characters linked his- 





really under another name, the Congressional 
leader, who held the reins of influence after the 
assassination of Lincoln, is represented as the cause of recon- 
struction turbulence. 

“The war-scenes in the first half of the play have been photo- 
graphed with striking realism. Troops charging, artillery- 
trains galloping, flags waving, shells bursting over barricades, 
the flow of battle over a field miles in length, are shown in full 
detail; and immediately after the excitement of the charge 
there is the sight of trenches full of torn and tangled bodies. 
The truth of the horror of way is not forgotten in presenting its 
fascination. The assassination of Lincoln has also been well 
reproduced. The scene in the theater, with the play, ‘Our 
American Cousin,’ going forward on the stage, is shown in care- 
ful accordance with the historical accounts of it.” 


The Rev. Thomas B. Gregory writes in the New York American 
a certificate of the verity of the scenes presented in this film- 
play. ‘‘As an educator,” he says, “its value is well-nigh in- 
conceivable, and its chief value in this direction lies in its truth- 
fulness.” He declares: 


“That the story as told by the picture is true I am ready to 
swear on the Bible, the Koran, the Zend, and all the other 
‘Holy Scriptures’ put together. 

“T know it is true, becausé I lived through the actual realities 
themselves. I saw the real carpet-baggers, the real ‘New 
Voters,’ the real reconstruction ‘Statesmen,’ the real Kuklux 
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Klanners. I knew the real Stoneman, the real Lynch, the real 
Camerons, and was a living part of the stupendous tragedy, 
watching it with wondering eyes and bated breath from its 
inception under the Stonemans and Lynches to its cessation 
under the invisible blows of the Kuklux Klan. 

“T am prepared to say that not one of the more than five 
thousand pictures that go to make up the wonderful drama is in 
any essential way an exaggeration. They are one and all 
faithful to historic fact, so that, looking upon them, you may 
feel-that-you are-beholding that which actually happened.” 





ILLITERACY “MADE IN AMERICA” 


HE FLATTERING UNCTION can not be laid upon our 

souls that all our evils consequent upon illiteracy are 

imposed upon us by the peoples of alien nations. II- 
literacy, as the President perhaps saw in vetoing the Immigra- 
tion Bill, isnot ‘‘merely an 


volume of aliens entering this country is practically certain to be 
greatly diminished as a result of the European War. While 
the war lasts there will be few immigrants. Some who would 
otherwise have come will not come because they can not get 
passage, in the great disturbance of ocean traffic; some because 
they are in the armies or were in the armies and have been 
wounded; some because they expect soon to.be needed in the 
armies; some because they are urgently needed to carry on the 
industries the ranks of whose workers have been depleted by the 
military conscription.” 


So much while the war lasts. With the return of peace we 


need look for no marked resumption of migration to America, 
thinks the writer, for reasons that he proceeds to give: 


‘*The enormous losses of the war will have decreased the indus- 
trial efficiency of the chief European nations so greatly that all 
the survivors will be needed at home, and will, in fact, have at 
home greater opportunities of achievement and of gain than they 





imported thing.” It bears 
the stamp .of. ‘‘Made in 
America,” points out The 
North American Review, 
which adds that ‘“‘there is 
vastly more native than 
naturalized illiteracy, if we 
take our whole population 
into the reckoning; and 
there is nearly as much na- 
tive as naturalized if we 
have regard to only the 
.’ According to 
the census of 1910, illiterates 
above the age of ten years 
numbered: Negroes, Ameri- 
ean-born, 2,227,731; whites, 
American-born, 1,534,272; 
whites, foreign-born, 1,650,- 
361. Thus, thinks this writ- 
er, ‘‘we are sorely disquali- 
fied for casting econtumelious 


white race 


and condemnatory stones at 
the unfortunate of other 
countries.”” He adds: 


“There is the more force 
in this latter contention be- 
cause of the fact that/na- 
tive illiteracy is commonly 
self-propagating, while alien 
illiteracy is not. Our native 
illiterates too often bring up 
their children as illiterates, 
while illiterate immigrants 





NORTH CAROLINA ASSEMBLY IN 1870. 


When negro supremacy was uppermost in the former slave States. A film-scene in ‘‘ The Birth of a Nation.” 














donot. That is indeed one 

of the most impressive circumstances of the whole case. The 
average native illiterate is the child of an illiterate. But the il- 
literate immigrant almost invariably takes pains to have his chil- 
dren edueated. The result is that the children of immigrants 
are the most generally literate class of our entire population. 
Here are the percentages of illiteracy among adults in 1910: 


Negroes, American-born 

Whites, foreign-born ¢ 

Whites, American-born of American parents... . . ; 
Whites, American-born of immigrant parents........ 


“Thus the illiterate children of immigrants were less than one- 
third as many, proportionately, as the illiterate children of 
native Americans, What is the natural and inevitable deduc- 
tion? Why, that illiterate immigration, while a present evil, 
assures a much greater future good. It increases for the present 
the sum total of illiteracy in the nation, but promises in the next 
generation to decrease its proportion. It means a present gen- 
eration of illiterates, but a coming generation of literates. 

“There is the less reason for applying the literacy restriction 
to immigration at this time, because fer some years to come the 


would have here. Nor will the need be for men merely to man 
the ordinary industries. The devastation of the war will enor- 
mously increase the amount of work that is to be done. The 
lands in which the war has raged will need all their own citizens, 
and all who can be spared by their neighbors, to rebuild their 
razed cities, to till their ravaged fields, and to rehabilitate their 
prostrated industries. They will have no workers to spare 
for America.” 


Much as we might welcome the Belgians, the writer believes 
there will be no exodus after this war, any more than there was 
from France in 1871: 


‘“We may, therefore, prudently assume that for a number of 
years we shall receive so few immigrants that the minor per- 
centage of illiteracy among them will be a negligible quantity, 
particularly if we adopt and enforce suitable restrictions based 
upon grounds of character and efficiency. It is for his own 
criminality or economic worthlessness that the alien should be 
penalized, and not for the deprivation which he has suffered 
unwillingly at the hands of the Government from which he is 
seeking to escape to better things.” 
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NOT THE TIME FOR JOKING 


HE EUROPEAN NATIONS turn a forbidding frown 
on any efforts to revive the prebellum attitude of 
gaiety or flippancy in the matter of amusements. France 
and England, in varying degrees, show themselves saying ‘‘the 
things I once loved now I hate.”” The tango was once the dearest 
possession of the Parisian’s lighter hours, but the newspapers 
report that the other day when that ultra-Parisian, Mme. Polaire, 
attempted to suggest, even tentatively, the old mood, her first 
steps were interrupted 
with cries and _ hissing. 
This came quickly on the 
heels of her audience's 
loud applause over a pa- 
triotie song she had sung. 
By the same token Lon- 
don finds itself unrecon- 
ciled to the old moods of 
hilarity that used to wel- 
come Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw. That erstwhile 
prime favorite of two 
continents, ““Fanny’s 
First Play,” has had a 
revival in London, and 
the crities look askance. 
The first-night audience 
laughed loudly at the 
play’s ‘‘ points,”’ and Mr. 
Shaw writes to the pa- 
pers to declare that this 
is his justification, but 
the London Times critic 
declares the laughter 
came from ‘“‘the hyper- 
goelasts, an innocent sect 
for whose benefit Mr. 
Shaw, evidently under 
no illusions about their 
intelligence, carefully es- 
chews the more recon- 
dite forms of humor.” 
Mr. Walkley, who again 
confronts himself among 
the parodied critics, goes on to speak for ‘‘the judicious”’: 














A FILM ‘*“ MAKE-UP.” 


General Lee is quite faithfully rep- 
resented in the picture-play on ‘‘The 
Birth of a Nation.” 











“It may seem to them that the moment is not happily chosen 
for resuming the old Shavian capers, which were among the 
‘strangest by-products of a long peace. The fun of travestied 
sn and lopsided judgments then agreeably stimulated a 
languid world. This, in Johnson’s phrase, was milking the bull, 
and was all the better fun for the spectator from Mr. Shaw’s 
passionately declared faith that his bull was really a cow. But 
‘to-day we have to be at grips with facts. If we want the milk 

. of truth we must go to the right animal for it or perish. And the 
simple fact is that we shall not get it from ‘Fanny’s First Play.’ 

“Tt is simply not true that fathers are vulgar ididts, weak, 
‘blustering, hysterical, dominated by the cool wisdom and natural 
ttact of their wives. It is simply not: true that. when. boys-and 
girls are strictly brought up nature ta!:es her revenge by prompt- 
ing them to assault the police and get» locked up. It is not true 
‘that this experience is just the thing to give them a sense of 
‘spiritual redemption.- Dora is no more a true’ Daughter of Joy 
than Durallet is'a true Son.of France. All ‘this fundamental 
‘untruth mattered little in, the -old-bull-milking days; we could 
then afford to concede Mr. Shaw his postulates for the sake of his 
fun. But to-day the fun is felt to be incongruously trivial. 
And we, who have all had to.go through a real regeneration, are 
out of humor for the sham regeneration of Holloway and Worm- 
wood. Serubs. . j 

‘But let; us ;be fair. | There is one true thing.in Mr. Shaw’s 
play, as valuable now as ever it was, because sympathetically 
noted and exprest: the wife with an old-fashioned religious faith 


of prayer and predestination which survives all the hard knocks 
which such a faith must receive in any Shavian play. This 
character is quite tenderly conceived, and has the luck of being 
beautifully played by one of our most truthful actresses, Migs 
Helen Haye. There is truth, too, such as it is, in the comfort- 
able matron so comfortably played by Miss Florence Haydon. 

“Tf the rest seem to have abrupt gestures, fantoccini jerks, 
awkward pauses, masks instead of faces, that we think is no 
fault of theirs—for they are all competent players, and one of 
them, Miss Ashwell, of high accomplishment—but measures the 
lack of truth in their characters. Characters to be true must 
begin by being fully imagined and possest by their author; 
whereas, clearly, Mr. Shaw has never imagined these people as 
people, but merely as the instruments of his fun. Hence the 
restless embarrassment of the comedian, in himself a real live 
person, compelled to represent something that never was alive. 
As for the irrelevant Induction, we submit that the time has come 
for dropping it. It could never have amused more than a small 
circle and proves now, at any rate to our sense, intolerably 
tedious.” 


Another critic finds his nerves badly rasped by Margaret K nox, 
the rebellious daughter who initiates her career of freedom by 
going to a revival-meeting, from there to a music-hall, assau!ting 
a policeman and knocking out two of his teeth, and ending up in 
jail. Such a girl is a sad travesty on the devoted militant spirit 
of the present-day young English womanhood, he thinks. The 
London Standard’s critic is another who finds the play hardly 
“‘worth keeping up”’ as an entertainment: 


“The chief interest of ‘Fanny’s First Play,’ after all, was that 
it was a means for Mr. Shaw to ‘get back’ on his critics, and. 
judging by the length of the original run, one may take it that he 
accomplished his purpose very well. But ‘things’ have hap- 


pened since then, and it matters little at the moment what Mr. ° 


Shaw thinks of his critics or what they think of him. 

“Thus the romantic absurdities of Count O’Dowda in the 
preface to the play, and his bewilderment when he hears the 
views of the critics in the epilog, seemed vain things. The long 
Shavian ‘chin-wag,’ also, between the Gilbeys and the Knozes 
in the third act was very boring.” 





CONGRESS REFUSING IMMORTALITY 


r \HE American Academy of Arts and Sciences passed 
its fourteenth year of orphanage in Congress on Feb- 
ruary 15, when it was refused incorporation by failing 

to receive a two-thirds vote in the House. This is the second 

time the House has so registered itself; and most of the members 
who figure in the opposition appear to regard the society 
as too sectional in the representation of its membership, and 
much too high-handed in the way it proposes to perpetuate 
itself. What is to be thought, asks one member of Congress, 
“of a given number of men, self-appointed, creating themselves 
through Act of Congress into a self-perpetuating body that shall 
determine who shall be entitled to recognition?’’ The thing 
about this that he doesn’t like ‘‘is the fact that these gentlemen 
appoint themselves as the arbiters of all-matters of science and 
art and determine who shall be worthy of future admission to 
Then The Congressional Record 
hands on the apprehensions of one Congressman, doubt- 
less seconded by another who voiced his conviction, ‘that 
there are gentlemen as worthy of inclusion from the South 
and West” as those who are named. Another Congressman, 
imprest by the ‘‘sectional’’ argument, asks if any reason 
ean be discovered ‘‘why Walt Mason, the most widely read, 
the most generally read, and the best-paid poet on the Western 

Continent, a citizen of Nebraska, loaned temporarily to Kansas, 

is not mentioned in that list?’ A Wisconsin Representative 

who favored the bill declared he was not going to vote against 
it just because it makes no mention of anybody from Wisconsin. 

Another favoring voice put in a mild query if it were ‘‘not 

possible to get some recognition for American arts and letters, 

and not localize it all in New York and Massachusetts?” This 
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was apparently the rock upon which Congress split, tho the 
proposer of the measure averred that to localize the measure 
thus was inaccurate. His own breadth of patriotism was sup- 
ported by the assertion that he has ‘‘no affiliation with New 
York, altho I go to New York and Boston occasionally, and 
pay a pretty big hotel bill, and meet some agreeable people, 
but that is all of my connection with that section.” The 
sectional argument was finally met both argumentatively and 
statistically by a letter from Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson 
giving a tabulation of birthplaces. It was introduced by 
Representative Ferris: 


“Mr. Speaker, the letter is from the Hon. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, formerly editor of The Century Magazine. Heisa fluent 
writer and a distinguished citizen of the Republic. 


York; Edwin Howland Blashfield, of New York; William Merritt 
Chase, of New York; Thomas Hastings, of New York; Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, of New Jersey; Brander Matthews, of New York; 
Thomas Nelson Page, of the District of Columbia; Elihu Vedder, 
of Massachusetts; George Edward Woodberry, of Massachusetts; 
Kenyon Cox, of New York; George Whitefield Chadwick, of 
Massachusetts; Abbott Handerson Thayer, of New Hampshire; 
John Muir, of California; Charles Francis Adams, of Massa- 
echusetts; Henry Mills Alden, of New Jersey; George de Forest 
Brush, of New Hampshire; William Rutherford Mead, of New 
York; John White Alexander, of New York; Bliss Perry, of 
Massachusetts; Abbott Lawrence Lowell, of Massachusetts; 
James Whitcomb Riley, of Indiana; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of New York; Paul Wayland Bartlett, of New York; Owen 
Wister, of Pennsylvania; Herbert Adams, of New Hampshire; 
Augustus Thomas, of New York; Timothy Cole, of New York. 





His letter has certain value to this question. It is 
pertinent and deserves a place in The Congressional 
Record in connection with this bill. It is as follows: 


“<“Pie Century ASSOCIATION, 
“*7 West Forty-third Street, February 12, 1915. 


“*Dear Mr. Ferris: If you were selecting the 
best chemists in the country, would you select them 
according to States or according to distinction? 

**As a matter of fact, the members of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters since its organi- 
zation are geographically well distributed if you 
take the birthplaces of the seventy-nine mem- 
bers, living or dead. You see, writers and artists 
come to New York and Boston for their market 
and for the sympathy and comradeship found in 
large cities. I enclose a list. Will you not have 
the justice.and kindness to show it to those who 
are affected by the geographical distribution of 
residences? No amount of residence in New York 
can obseure the fact that Mark Twain was a Mis- 
sourian. Seis Augustus Themas. Howells, Sloane, 
Kenyon Cox, all came from Ohio; Cass Gilbert 
from Miehigan; Chase, the artist, from Indiana, 
where I spent my boyhood, coming East to join 
the Century Magazine staffi—a national organ. 
Riley lives in Indiana, where Moody was born; 
John Muir was a Californian; Joel Chandler Harris 
from Georgia; Professor Gildersleeve, born in 
South Carolina, lived in Virginia, and now lives in 
Maryland; Cable and Matthews were born in 
Louisiana; Brush, whose paintings are in the 
Coreoran, was born in Tennessee; van Dyke, 
Wister, and Furness, the great Shakespeare com- 





Stoneman represents the politician responsible for the carpet-bagging policy that 
involved the South in its problems and tragedies of reconstruction. 





LINCOLN AND STONEMAN. 








mentator, came from Pennsylvania. 

***Please ask Mr. Slayden to let you see the full list. 

“Ts it not a trivial objection that the academy, based on 
large achievement, has- no representative of certain States 
where less attention is given to literature and the arts? So 
mueh more do they need the help of such an organization. 
With thanks for your frank letter and hope that you will help us 
with our enabling act on Monday, I am, 

***Very sincerely yours, ‘‘‘R. U. Jounson.’”’ 


A résumé of their birthplaces shows that 16 are from New 


York, 13 from Massachusetts, 10 from Connecticut, Vermont, - 


and New Hampshire, 10 from New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
13 from Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, 11 from the South, 1 each 
from Wisconsin and California, and 5 from abroad. 

The names of gentlemen comprising the Academy, with their 
local habitations, as presented in the measure, are: 


William Dean Howells, of New York; Henry James, of Massa- 
chusetts; Henry Adams, of the District of Columbia; Thomas 
Raynesford Lounsbury, of Connecticut; Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York; John Singer Sargent, of Massachusetts; Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, of New York; Daniel Chester French, of New 
York; John Burroughs, of New York; James Ford Rhodes, of 
Massachusetts; Horatio William Parker, of Connecticut; William 
Milligan Sloane, of New Jersey; Robert Underwood Johnson, 
of New York; George Washington Cable, of Massachusetts; 
Andrew Dickson White, of New York; Henry van Dyke, of 
New Jersey; William Crary Brownell, of New York; Basil 
Lanneau Gildersleeve, of Maryland; Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey; Arthur Twining Hadley, of Connecticut; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts; Francis Hopkinson Smith, of New 


Refusing to be imprest by this list, one Representative declares 
that there are ‘‘other men who, by their records in art and 
literature, have achieved as high worth as these men, some of 
whom are on the verge of the grave, and some of whom have 
already passed into the realm beyond.’’ The Congressional 
feeling of the majority who rejected the measure, however, is 
doubtless exprest most fully in the words of Representative 
Stafford, whom The Record thus quotes: 


“‘T will repeat it a third time: that there are gentlemen as 
worthy of inclusion in this list from the South and West as 
those who are named. There are two fundamental objections. 
We are seeking to create by act of Congress a corporation with 
certain fifty named persons designated, and another provision 
limiting the number hereafter to fifty. If there were no re- 
strictions as to the number, the objection would not be so great, 
but here you create a small class of fifty selected dignitaries— 
you leave it to these men to say who shall be considered as a 
select class, the only worthy of the worthy. I do not think that 
is American. I have no objection to a corporation being formed 
which comprises all who are entitled to it nationally, but when 
it comes to enacting a law which creates a class which shall 
arrogate to itself the privilege of determining that they alone 
have the high characteristics to obtain membership to ‘this 
select class, I dissent because I know many who are equally as 
worthy as those who are included, even tho they happen not to 
be domiciled in the sacred precinets of the commercial center 
of the country, not the literary center, but the commercial 
eenter—New York.” 
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EKUCKEN ON GERMANY’S NEW IDEALISM 


HE APOSTLE of German idealism, Prof. Rudolf 

Eucken, discerns in the German people the rise of a 

loftier spirituality since the war began. All selfish 
impulses to action have been shorn away. The ideal of the 
State is deified. The Fatherland, he declares, presents itself 
not merely as a people and a 


entered into the life of Germany as a result of the war. The 
thought of the Batherland to-day governs all action, and has 
attained an impressiveness never before known. More than ever 
before has this thought changed ‘‘from a mere abstraction into 
a reality of flesh and blood.’”’ This could happen only because 

the Fatherland means to the 





government, but as a spiritual 


Germans ‘‘more than a mere 





entity. Germany, he asserts, 
in spite of its marvelous growth, 
can not be charged with being 
ambitious of mere power. She 
has at heart the weal of the 
whole world as well as her own. 
Her Kultur is designed to serve 
all mankind as well as Ger- 
many, and he parallels some 
recently quoted words of the 
Kaiser in defining this ideal as 
something beyond the mere 
refinements of life. Badly as 
his country may feel herself 
used by the world outside her 
boundaries, her new idealism 
will help her still to feel gen- 
erously toward her enemies; 
and she reposes trust upon her 
new possession to carry her 
through the overwhelming 
strife of war, which, we are 
again assured, was not of her 
seeking. Professor Eucken, in 





thus philosophizing the Ger- 
man point of view, gives in 
the Illustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig) 
what appears in hints and 
suggestions in many quoted 
interviews: 


“The war befell us as an in- 
evitable necessity. But we did 
not aecept this necessity with 
sighs and groans. As soon as 
it happened, and fate became 
a fact, we did what we had to 
do and should do. We became 
transformed in our very souls. 
We did so the more readily 
because the highest imaginable 
stake is involved in this war. 
Neither this nor that point has 








HOLDING THE DIVINE CHILD OVER ALBERT. 


The peculiar attitude of this statue on the tower of the Church 
of Notre Dame at Albert, in France, is the result of shell action; but, 
says a London weekly, in a flaming burst of anti-German indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ Miracle apart, the sight of this type of sacred motherhood 
holding out in her arms the infant Savior thus made a victim of 
destruction seems to symbolize the protest of Christendom against 
the German outrages committed upon its holy places.” 


assemblage of cognate peoples.” 
It means more also than a mere 
structure of civil customs and 
arrangements. Vaterland, we 
read, means to the Germans 
‘‘an inner coherence, embody- 
ing a special kind of spiritual 
life and being and an inner 
unity that lifts all its members 
above mere natural existence 
and invests them with new 
forees.”” Professor Eucken 
adds: 


‘*As then the war for the 
Fatherland means war for the 
maintenance of our common 
and individual higher life, so 
there is tightly bound up with 
it concern for the safeguarding 
of our particular Kultur. From 
deepest conviction we dare say 
that for all the development of 
our great power, it is not the 
thought of might and conquest 
that is foremost in our minds. 
Rather, our prime consideration 
is to bring to complete fruition 
the special kind of spiritual life 
imparted to us by nature and 
enhanced in the course of 
events, thereby strengthening 
ourselves and serving the ad- 
vancement of all humanity. 
Involving so high an aim, 
Kultur means more to us than 
the refinements of existence, 
more than a restoration of 
agreeable conditions of life and 
social intercourse. From our 
Kultur we hope for a real 
cultivation of life and strive 
for it from within out. Through 
it we would acquire a new bear- 
ing toward ourselves and to- 
ward the world. We would 











set us at variance with our 

enemies; but our whole national and political being had be- 
come an offense to them. Therefore they would destroy us 
utterly, or abase us to the lowest degree; and therefore we 
find ourselves fighting for existence as a people. As the 
entire situation and the forees joined against us are both 
without precedent, so also is it impossible that any sufficient 
assistance should come to us as has happened in the past. We 
must stand quite by ourselves. We must evolve new means, 
collect new strength, and fortify ourselves from within. Then 
shall our life be freed from the chains of the past and be set 
wholly in the present. This present holds the past and future 
together for us, and will safeguard the good of days gone by 
while building the future on surer ground.” 


Professor Eucken ealls attention to the new idealism that has 


transform life more into real 
action, and- by the reciprocity 
of deed and spirit attain to a self-contained Kultur that makes 
more of man and binds him more closely to things. Can we 
even try for so high a goal without a firm belief in the 
spiritual depths of reality and without the confident hope that 
mankind ean gain it?’’ 


With pride then Professor Eucken points to the fact that in 
all the efforts of the Germans for their own improvement there 
runs as incentive the wish to benefit humanity in the world at 
large. He admits regretfully that this humanity they would 
serve is not to be observed to-day in any part of the visible world; 
and adds that the calumny and slander to which the Fatherland 
is subject in these days can hardly tend to nourish Germav 
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friendliness to the outside. 
that— 


Nevertheless he goes on to say 


“Tf in spite of this state of things we would help humanity, 
it means that to us humanity is more than a collection of in- 
dividuals and peoples. We behold in mankind the possessors 
of a spiritual life who through the course of universal history 
have risen to a new degree of reality as opposed to mere nature. 
We perceive behind the efforts and mistakes of mankind the 
working of a superior Power. Thus we can conceive an in- 
visible, ideal humanity founded on the deepest coherence. For 
it alone can we continue to strive with patient courage, altho 
the visible humanity nowadays appears contemptible so often. 
Again, it is a firm belief in the creative sources of the truth and a 
mighty idealism that sustain and inspire us in our struggle. 
This idealism bridges all denominational distinctions of religion 
and holds us all together.” 





NEVADA’S SHAME IN CATHOLIC EYES 


OULD-BE DIVORCEES are relieved of half their 
W troubles by the latest divoree enactment of the State 
of Nevada—one of the latest recruits to woman suf- 
frage. by the way. That State, in the eyes of the New York 
Freeman’s Journal (Catholic), has made February 23, 1915, ‘“‘a 
black day of shame that has pilloried the Executive and the 
majority of the legislators of that State as willing to subordinate 
the sanetity of the home to mercenary considerations.’’ The 
legal residence of one year has for a considerable time been 
demanded by Nevada of those who would invoke the otherwise 
easy provisions of her divorce laws. Formerly her period of 
probation was six months, and she tried the longer period with 
apparently disastrous results in her own as well as her visitors’ 
patience. ‘‘The home-breakers who flocked to Reno from all 
parts of the country considered this requirement too onerous,”’ 
says The Freeman’s Journal. The agitation to reduce the 
demands upon the petitioners’ patience was aided by hotel 
proprietors and shopkeepers of Reno, who are charged with 
arguing that an ‘“‘easy divorce bill’’ would ‘help business.” 
As the Journal proceeds: 


“Tt was a case of filthy luere versus the stability of homes, 
and lucre carried the day. The community which will be bene- 
fited, in a financial sense, by this unclean income is rejoicing 
over the prospect of the money that will flow into it in conse- 
quence of the breaking up of thousands of homes. The following 
press dispatch speaks for itself: 

“*Reno, Nev., February 23.—Governor Boyle signed the 
“easy divorce bill’? at 5.15 this afternoon, after waiting four 
days to take action since it passed both Houses. 

“The State, and particularly Reno, gave its first sigh of relief 
to-night and jubilation reigns. 

“<The new bill amends the law so as to restore the residence 
requirement of six months instead of the one-year clause. 

“Its effects open the way immediately for the revival of the 
colony in Reno, and Reno is preparing for it.’ 

“*The State, and particularly Reno, gave its first sigh of 
relief to-night and jubilation reigns.’ What a train of thoughts 
is started by these words. ‘Jubilation reigns’-—Why? Do they 
who are jubilating think for a moment of the thousands of 
orphaned children, of the homes made desolate, of the blasted 
lives of men and women who had solemnly plighted their faith 
to one another when they pronounced their marital vows? 
Do they think of the fatal blow struck at our country by the 
undermining of the very foundation of social order, namely, the 
family? If they do, they must, indeed, be heartless to rejoice 
over the prospect of adding to their wealth at such a cost to 
humanity.” 


This letting down of the bars, observes this Catholic paper, 
“should have the effect of calling attention once more to the 
moral gangrene that is eating its way into the vitals of the 
nation.” For, 


“‘At present there is in the United States one divorce for every 
twelve marriages. That statement of itself should have the 
effect of impressing all true lovers of their country with a sense 
of absolute need for curtailing the spread of the evil the State of 
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Nevada is just now fostering. It is imperative that legislative 
restrictions on divorcement, instead of being relaxed, should be 
increased. It is too much to expect that all the States of the 
Union can take the Catholic view of the sanctity and indissolu- 
bility of the marital ties. At present South Carolina is the only 
State in which that view is enforced by statute law. When 
a South-Carolinian, whether a man or woman, plights his or her 
faith at the marriage ceremony, he or she knows that the law of 
South Carolina will insist that the persons so plighted shall 
carry out the marriage contract till death intervenes. No South- 
Carolinians are found in the Reno divorce colonies. These 
colonies would have no existence if the noble example set by 
the Palmetto State were followed by her sister Commonwealths. 

“In the absence of such desirable imitation, the various States 
of the Union could make their laws relating to divorce far more 
stringent than they are at present. Catholics can be counted 
upon to help on that kind of work. Should the divorce question 
ever become a political one, Catholics, whatever might be their 
political affiliations, would be bound in conscience to vote against 
a political party favoring divorces made easy. It would be a 
case in which religious convictions would take precedence of 
party fealty.” 





METHODIST AND BAPTIST ATTACK ON 
NEW YORK’S MAYOR 


HE SALOON QUESTION is the rock on which many a 
city administration in New York has split. Enforce- 
ment of the law antagonizes one element, non-enforcement 
alienates another, until the City Hall has become a graveyard 
of political reputations. Now Mayor Mitchel is being assailed 
by the Methodist and Baptist preachers of New York for his 
‘‘persistent non-enforcement of the Sunday-closing feature of 
the excise law.”’ The former call upon Governor Whitman to 
“‘use the power vested in him to give us relief from this infraction 
of one of the Ten Commandments and a plain statute of the 
State forbidding such Sunday sale.’”” They add a commendation 
of a pending bill in the State Assembly forbidding the Sunday 
sale of intoxicating liquors in hotels as well as saloons. Mayor 
Mitchel is quoted by The Christian Advocate (New York) as 
saying that the men behind the protest are those who think that 
drink is the source of all sin. ‘‘I do not think so,” is his retort, 
which calls forth this comment from the Methodist paper: 


“You would imagine from the way he favors it that the 
fountain of all blessings, to be granted special favors, is the liquor 
traffic. The Mayor was off the question. The public does not 
eare so much what he thinks about the sin or virtue of prohibi- 
tion as it does about the sin of an officer who takes an oath to 
enforce a law and does not do so. 

“The Mayor has proclaimed that he has stopt graft. Maybe 
so. If so, at what a price! That of giving the law to what is 
admitted to be the most lawless institution on the earth. Where 
does he get his authority for giving away the law? Does his 
conscience tell him that to sell the law by the police is a crime, 
and that to give it to the same men by him is a virtue to boast 
about publicly? 

“Mr. Mitchel says he is enforcing the law as well as he ean 
without injury to the human machines he has to work with. 
He means without giving the police the temptation to pillage the 
innocent saloon-keepers with graft. But how has the Mayor 
safeguarded the morals of the policeman by forbidding him to 
do his duty in detecting and punishing lawlessness and telling 
him that he will be cashiered if he shall attempt to do his mani- 
fest duty? One of the most demoralizing things about the 
situation is the assault the municipal head makes and has made 
for years on the conscience of the policeman who would gladly 
do his duty and close saloons on Sunday if he were not pre- 
vented from doing so. It is adding insult to injury for the head 
of the city, after having debauched the conscience of the police 
foree by forbidding it to do its duty, cowardly to charge that the 
reason he could not enforce the law is that he has a police force 
so weak morally that he can not trust it, for fear it will ‘be a 
source of temptation. Does the Mayor not know that there are 
two parties to the crime of graft? That if there were any deeper 
turpitude it would be with the saloon-keeper who tempts the 
officer with his blood-money. The Mayor acts as tho he were 
anxious to protect the virtuous saloon-keepers from the robbing 
policemen. If the Mayor really wants to stop graft, let him 
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enforce the law. There could not then be a cent of graft in a 
year, and the morals of the saloon-keeper, of the pqliceman, and 
the head of the city could be better preserved.” 


The Baptist preachers seem even more militant than the 
Methodist and have threatened impeachment of Mayor Mitchel 
and the Police Commissioner if the Sunday liquor laws are not 
enforced. The Mayor is quoted by the New York Evening Post 
as saying: 

‘These men with one idea can do more harm than good. The 
Police Department has more to do than to look after one phase 
of the liquor question. The Excise Law, I think, is being better 
enforced, progressively, than ever before. If these gentlemen 
kept their temper and their patience and offered constructive 
suggestions instead of criticism they would make themselves a 


useful force in the community. Fanaticism is always carried 
to extremes of this kind. 


“We can’t be disturbed by this kind of thing. We've got to 
go ahead enforcing the law with the kind of human niachines 
we have to operate.” 

Mayor Mitchel has announced that he would favor an excise 
law which would divide the city into districts and allow citizens 
of each district to vote on whether they should have complete pro- 
hibition, six-day selling of liquor, or seven-day saloons. 





HOW THE RAILROAD Y. M. C. A. 
MAKES GOOD 


r \HE ACID-TEST is applied to the Railroad Y. M.C. A. 
by an authoritative railroad organ which has conducted 
an inquiry among railroad officials to find if it is really 

‘““making good.’’ Reading-rooms, clubs, and similar institu- 

tions set up by the railroads have been described at length in 

the magazines and newspapers, while the less spectacular but 
larger and more thoroughly established work of the Railroad 

Y.M.C. A. has been overlooked. This fact, says the editor of 

The Railway Age-Gazette, led him to look about for a reason, 

and to ask himself several questions. Has the Railroad Y. M. 

C. A. failed to live up to its high ideals? ‘‘Has the ‘C’ in the 

Y. M. C. A., standing for all it does in character-building and 

broad brotherly sympathy, given offense or narrowed the field 

of its work? Have the railways which have helped to support 
the institution been giving their money for something which has 
produced intangible results?’’ In short, he wondered whether 
the whole great movement had beén really worth while. So it 
was decided to question railroad officials, and to investigate 
thoroughly the work on three typical Eastern railroads. As 

a result, it was found that the Railroad Y. M. C. A. has 

most decidedly made good, and the reasons for this conclusion 

are set forth at length in two successive issues of this importatit 
railroad journal. 

Two questions were to be answered: ‘‘What is the Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. accomplishing?” and ‘‘Why ean not the railroads 
handle the work to better advantage without assistance from an 
outside organization?”’ Taking up the second question first, it is 
pointed out that in many cases lodging and restaurant accommo- 
dations are required, and special conditions may call for unusual 
educational or recreation features. ‘‘In all cases it is necessary 
to maintain a reading-room, to carry on some educational work, 
to maintain Bible classes, attendance on which is entirely 
optional, and to keep in close personal touch with the men in 
order to help them to lead clean, upright lives so that they will 
be in such physical and mental condition at all times as properly 
to perform their duties and be a credit to the service.”” This 
means that a good railroad secretary must be a good financier, 
something of a promoter, something of a teacher, a successful 
religious leader, a diplomat, a man of agreeable personality, and 
a first-class executive. And he must be a man of sacrificial 
devotion to his work, since “‘secretaryships do not pay as much 
as men of this type could earn in other fields.” So, ‘‘ because 









the railroads are not in.a position to secure, develop, and train 
these men and to supply the means of continued training and 
inspiration after they have entered the work, it is necessary to 
depend on the Railroad Y. M. C. A., which is so well fitted to 
perform this duty.’”’ Then there are the organization and the 
coopération of the different local associations, and the con- 
sequent possibility of shifting workers to meet varying require- 
ments. Furthermore, as the Age-Gazette writer quotes a Boston 
& Maine official, ‘‘a comparison of the typical railroad associa- 
tion with rest-rooms managed directly by the railroad company 
will show a marked difference in club spirit, or esprit de corps. 
For the association is governed by members ‘‘ through their own 
board of managers or executive committee, and no member is 
permitted to forget that it is his association, and that his member- 
ship fee or any other contribution he may make toward its sup- 
port is not a tax, but a participation in an enterprise of which he 
is a part’’; while a company rest-room would be regarded simply 
as a company institution. These are some of the reasons why 
the railroad can not do the work better, or as well. 

The writer goes on to point out some of the practical benefits 
of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., which led him to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the Railroad Y. M. C. A. gives a handsome return on a 
strictly business basis.” Here’ is what the General Superin- 
tendent of the Lackawanna Railroad says: 


“Tt is a real asset to the railroad. It has raised the standard 
of the men and improved their condition by giving them an 
opportunity to spend the day or night at their lay-over point, 
away from their home terminal, amid proper surroundings, where 
good, plain food is furnished and clean sleeping-quarters are 
provided at low cost, and where their thoughts are turned in the 
right direction to have them lead better lives and to fulfil their 
duties to the public, to the railroad, to their coworkers, and to 
themselves and their families. I don’t see how we could get 
along without the Railroad Y. M. C. A.” 


The General Manager of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie calls the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. “one of the greatest factors for safety 
first on American railroads.” Another official told the writer 
that he had never had a man on the carpet for missing a run or 
reporting late when he had spent the previous night in a Y. M. 
C. A. building. Others emphasized the value of the “get- 
together” feature of the association, enabling men in different 
kinds of railroad work to get acquainted with one another and the 
local railroad officials. Because of the Y. M. C. A. aecommo- 
dations at lay-over points ‘‘it has beer possible to attract a 
better class of men for trainmen and engineers.” Several rail- 
road officers pointed out that the men’s standard of living had 
risen since the establishment of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. Here 
is a typical instance in this connection: 


“The road with which one secretary is. connected hired a 
hoomer fireman. He was dead broke, and the Y. M. C. A. 
people staked him for the first month by providing his meals 
and sleeping-accommodations on credit. He made a -splendid 
record in his work, but at the end of the year, having saved up 
$100, was attacked by the Wanderlust. The Railroad Y. M. 
C. A.. seerétary had become interested in him ard had been 
watching him closely. He persuaded him not to give up his 
job and thus.lose his rights, altho in order to do this it was neces- 
sary to cultivate the man and keep in touch with him for a 
considerable length of time. Under the advice and _ inspira- 
tion which he received from the secretary he continued to save 
his money, and is now married and happily located. In many 
eases the secretaries have been instrumental in helping to patch 
up domestic and other difficulties, thus relieving the minds of 
the men of the worry which, if it had continued, would have 
seriously affected their efficiency.” 


Finally, there is the successful religious work of the association, 
carried on through Bible classes, religious meetings, and personal 
talks. As The Age-Gazette declares, “It is this feature that sets 
off the Railroad Y. M. C. A. in distinct contrast to the club- 
house or social clubs, and is responsible for its greater success 
and effectiveness.” 
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PARIS UNDER THE COMMUNE 


Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. My Adventures in 
the Commune, Paris, 1871. With 24 illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xv-368. New York: Duffield & Co. $4 net. 


Mr. Vizetelly’s intimate and graphic 
portrayal of cataclysmic epochs of con- 
temporary France has won him distinction 
among writers who concern themselves 
with the events of our recent time. The 
intrinsic interest of his books would of 
itself commend his work to the general 
reader; but there must be set to his credit 
the additional qualification that he has 
actually seen and taken part in the drama 
he describes. In his former book, ‘“‘My 
Days of Adventure,’’ he recounted experi- 
ences in the Franco-Prussian War. The 
new volume is a sequel to this, tho com- 
plete in itself, and describes from the view- 
point of an eye-witness the catastrophe 


which befell Paris when, beleaguered by the | 
victorious Germans and the army of Mac- | 


Mahon, it fell into the hands of anarchists, 
with the resulting enactment of such scenes 
as have not hitherto been seen even in 
France. 

The story of the Commune has often 
been told, and its events are familiar; yet 
the narrative before us seems new. The 
abundance and richness of the material, 
the unique ferocity of the dramatis persona, 
might excuse and almost warrant some- 
thing of the sensational touch. Nothing 
of the sort appears in this narrative, whose 
author knows that the undraped fact is 
most impressive when the deepest things of 
humanity are in question. Simplicity and 
truth are the salient traits of Mr. Vize- 
telly’s book. His sense of what is inter- 
esting is of the species known only to the 
journalist. Onee a newspaper man, always 
a newspaper man, as Balzae says. The 
author at eighteen was a reporter and artist 
for the Illustrated London News, and had 
as an assignment the Franco-Prussian War 
andthe Commune. He notes in his preface 
that when his present task was completed 
he had no thought of the great war which 
isnow raging. ‘‘I have given expression,” 
he writes, “‘respecting the overweening 
ambition of Germany. . . . I have never 
been under any illusions respecting the 
alleged peaceful sentiments of the German 
Emperor. I have not been at all sur- 
prized at the excesses and atrocities per- 
petrated by the German armies. When a 
man remembers what happened at Bazeilles, 


Chateaudun, and many other localities in 


1870, he can not be astonished by any 
fiendishness on the part of Prussian, 
Bavarian, or any other German soldier.”’ 
This expert on military savagery is a man 
of definite opinions and no neutral. He 
continues: ‘‘Napoleon said that under a 
Russian one found a Tatar. 
always held that under a German one 
usually finds a ‘savage.”’ 


Mr. Vizetelly begins with a description, 


of the milieu and an analysis of the soil 
and roots of that sinister flowering of 
anarchy known in history as the Commune. 
He knew personally several of the Com- 
munards, saw the orgies of the bloody 
Week, actually beheld the fall of the 
Vendome column, and saw the head of the 
bronze Napoleon roll in the dust. 
made sketches for his paper while Paris 





| was blazing, as unruffled, apparently, as the 


I have | 





Roman emperor who rendered the famous 
violin sonata on a similar occasion. He 
felt the thrill and ghastliness of revolution 
as he gazed upon Paris undergoing her 
infernal transfiguration. He saw that 
frightful thing, Anarchy, enthroned in the 
seat of power, and his description of the 
City of Light transformed, as it were, into 
one of the cireles of the Inferno is among 
the most vivid that we have seen. 


A sort of infernal aureole surrounds | 
the Commune. For the first time in 
history anarchy is permitted a_ brief | 


triumph, and infamy attains its apotheosis. 
More sinister than the Terror, whose 
symbol is the Incorruptible in the shadow 
of the guillotine, the Commune faces and 
affrights history in the figure of a Gorgon 
with a chevelure of flame. 


The group of | 


| convictions, 


Communards as sketched by Mr. Vize- | 


telly’s graphic pen is in some respects an 
overmatch for the men of the Convention. 
The terrible consistory, headed by Rigault, 
which got control of Paris, proclaimed the 
Red Republic, and, for a time, held at bay 
the German invaders and MacMahon’s 
army, is described in these pages with a 
wealth of incident and personal detail such 
as hitherto has not been available for En- 
glish readers. 

Mr. Vizetelly’s gallery of the ‘‘ Reds” isa 
real contribution to contemporaneous his- 
tory. Also worthy of the attention of the 
student are the author’s views regarding 
origins and causes. In his view there was 
nothing of the superficial in the move- 
ment. Its sources are found at the very 
heart of French politics. It was the old 
revolutionary spirit of 1789 protesting in 
the name of the people—the workers and 
the poor—against imperialism and 
despotism of a class. The author's: de- 
scription of the women of the Commune 
awakens pity in the reader: 


‘‘We were particularly struck by the 
awful expression in. their faces. It was 
unnatural, a compound of savagery, re- 
vengefulness, despair, and ecstatic fervor. 
They had suffered more, often far more, 
than the men had suffered. Half starved, 
they had lost husbands killed in the fight- 
ing, children who had wasted away in 
thousands; despair, rancor, and hatred 
had mastered them; some were women of 
evil lives, but others had been happy 
wives and mothers. 
now sheer furies.”’ 


REMOTE CAUSES OF THE WAR 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams. The New Map of 
Europe. The Story of the Recent European Diplo- 
matic Crises and Wars, and of Europe’s Present 
Catastrophe. 8vo, pp. 412. New York: The Century 
Company. $2 net. 

Mr. Gibbons was formerly professor of 
history at Robert College, Constantinople, 
but is perhaps better known as author of 
“The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire.” 
He has frequently been a Constantinople 


| correspondent of New York and other news- 


He | 


| 


papers. His present work is an outcome 
of intimate knowledge of those European 
affairs which, early and late, have led to the 
present great war. If does not deal with a 
future recasting of the map of Europe, 
altho a glance at the title might give an 
impression that it does. There are twenty- 
one chapters in it, each of which deals 


| reason.” 





Ue 


with a separate phase of political and 
diplomatic events in Europe since the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. First comes 
an outline of German administration in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Ensuing chapters relate 
to the Bagdad Railway, affairs in Morocco, 
the partitioning of Persia, Turkey, and the 
Balkan States, Albania, the assassina- 
tions at Serajevo, and the declarations of 
war in 1914. 

Professor Gibbons’s sympathies, if ap- 
parent, are not made prominent, his at- 
titude being somewhat detached. One feels, 
however, that his underlying feelings, or 
are favorable to the Allied 
cause. As to responsibilities for the war, 
he makes it clear that remote and indirect 
causes are as important in passing judg- 
ment as are the later and more direct ones. 
The German contention that Russia caused 
the war has in it, he says, ‘‘a great deal of 
At the same time, Russia did not 
force the war; that was done by Germany. 
Whether Germany was justified in forcing 
it is a question which, he says, admits of 
‘honest differences of opinion.”” Germany, 


| however, in supporting Austria’s ultimatum 


the | 


| overt acts of an enemy.” 


to Servia, ‘““was not responding to the 
For years she 
had been waiting for a favorable moment, 
and having decided that the favorable mo- 
ment had come “deliberately provoked the 
war.” Early in August, 1914, war perhaps 
might have been avoided, but the only way 
in which this could have been done was 
“to allow Germany to make, according to 
her own desires and ambitions, a new map 
of Europe.”’ The reader does not fail to 
see that Professor Gibbons, in making this 
statement, has reference to conditions as 
they then were; but a long train of 
rivalries and conflicts among the Powers 
were the remoter and more real causes 
of the conflict. Perhaps no book of the 
many already published on the war is so 
illuminating as this. 


BELGIUM’S STAND AGAINST GERMANY 


Sarolea, Charles. How Belgium Saved Europe. 
With a Preface by Count Goblet d’Alviela. 12mo, 
pp. 227. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1. 


Mr. Sarolea is the Belgian consul in 
Edinburgh. His book deals with the 
German invasion from a Belgian point. of 


| view and is put together in the form of a 


Many of them were | 


| destruction of 





historical narrative. After introductory 
matter dealing with the Belgian people 
before the invasion, and with the position 
of Belgium inrelation to the other European 
States, he takes up chapter by chapter the 
actual invasion, the attack on Liége, the 
Louvain, the siege of 
Antwerp, and other famous events of the 
war, closing with an account of conditions 
as they were after the German Army had 
passed through the country, and the 
problem of the suffering refugees. His 
contention implied in the title is based on 
his belief that German plans for aggression 
in Western Europe had for their main 
objective the acquisition of Belgium and 
Holland, which would have meant ‘the 
economic and political supremacy of Ger- 
many on the whole continent of Europe,” 
and thus made her a:“‘standing menace to 
the very existence of Great Britain asa 
State and an Empire.’’ He is severe in 
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criticism of the action of the French, at 
the outbreak of the war, in rushing troops 
to Alsace-Lorraine, instead of defending 
the Belgian frontiers. His account of the 
present condition of the country, as con- 
trasted with what Belgium was—the hap- 
piest and busiest corner in Europe—is a 
moving one. 


POE IN LIBRARY FORM 


Poe, Edgar Allan, Collected Works of. Edited 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman and George E. Wood- 
berry. 10 volumes, 8vo, illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Most readers familiar with editions of 
Poe are acquainted with the one that was 
prepared by Messrs. Stedman and Wood- 
berry some twenty years ago. It was 
published in Chicago and widely recog- 
nized as the first adequate edition of 
Poe’s ever published. Not only had the 
text been carefully supervised with refer- 
ence to Poe’s latest corrections, notably his 
corrections of the poems, of which he left 
a copy containing manuscript notes, but 
they added material not found in previous 
editions, compiled an extended and ad- 
mirable memoir, and wrote critical and 
illuminating introductions for the several 
elasses of writings that came from Poe. 
This original matter from the editors was 
notable for critical thoroughness and for 
the information it contained. 

Since the disappearance of the Chicago 
house, the set has been printed by other 
houses with more or less infrequency until 
now the Messrs. Scribners, having acquired 
rights in the work, bring out an entirely 
new edition—new as to type, size of page, 
style of binding, ete. For the first time, 
therefore, the works of Poe are here pre- 
sented in a form which represents, besides 
the most skilful editing and the best 
critical estimates, a typography and bind- 
ing properly distinctive of, and creditable 
to, the fame of Poe. Mr. Stedman died 
several years ago, but Professor Wood- 
berry still lives. A preface states that he 
earefully and minutely went over the 
text before the type was set again, making 
such typographical and other changes as 
had been called for in the intervening 
years. He also brought down to date the 
thorough bibliography that was a feature 
of the original edition. 


AS TO HONEST BUSINESS 


Fiske, Amos Kidder. Honest Business. 12mo, 
pp. 333. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The author of this work is a journalist of 
wide experience in financial and trade 
problems. He takes his stand here on a 
principle often overlooked, that fairness 
and just dealing form the only basis of 
stability for the material, the mental, 
and the moral progress of the community. 
His views on the relations of capital and 
labor, of production and consumption, of 
wealth and poverty, of the rights and inter- 
ests of the people individually and col- 
lectively, are clearly stated, and come with 
refreshing and convincing, sometimes even 
startling, power over the reader. At the 
present time, when we see the long-con- 
tinued struggle still raging between capital 
and labor, when we see millionaires dis- 
tributing with a lavish hand that which has 
been acquired by the efforts of other 
people, a moral question is at once pro- 
pounded. Socialism, says this writer, is 
no remedy for inequity, but still there is a 
right and a wrong in fixing wages and 
prices. 

The writer has condensed within a valu- 





able work the dictates both of common 
sense’ and idealism. We commend its 
perusal to all earnest men who wish to 
learn what are the factors that control the 
organization of Honest Business and the 
principles that must rule those who 
direct it. 


MORSE, THE INVENTOR 


Morse, Edward Lind (Editor). Samuel F. B. 
Morse: His Letters and Journals. Two vols. 8vo, 
RP; 444-548. New York and Boston: Houghton 

iffin Company. $7 net. 

The subject of this book was perhaps the 
greatest of all inventors in an era of the 
world’s greatest inventions. He was born in 
Massachusetts in 1791 at a time when Amer- 
ican universities were largely occupied in 
teaching what were called the Liberal Arts 
and Theology. Itis one of the glories of 
Yale College that in this institution he 
received the first impulse toward the study 
of electricity. But his tastes at first were 
more inclined toward art, and for por- 
trait-painting and historic pictures he re- 
ceived the acknowledgment of London art 
circles, and was admitted to the Royal 
Academy. On his return to New York, 
in 1825, he founded the National Academy 
of Design. In 1829 he was found studying 
the old masters in European galleries. He 
was compelled eventually to abandon the 
eareer of art and to return to his studies 
in science. 

After many vicissitudes, after suffer- 
ing disappointment, misrepresentation, and 
poverty, he established, in 1847, his right 
to be called the original inventor of the 
electromagnetic recording telegraph. He 
was hailed at home as well as by the 
European governments as the greatest 
genius in a line of investigation which 
had been begun by Benjamin Franklin. 
His electromagnetic system is now used 
in 95 per cent. of the telegraph-lines of the 
globe. The present work is in every way 
valuable, not only to electricians, but to all 
those who are interested in witnessing the 
successful struggles of a great man, whose 
intimate life is that of an American of the 
finest type. While the first volume treats 
of Morse’s boyhood and early manhood 
and is interspersed with many charming 
letters, the second volume relates at some 
length the events preceding and following 
the invention of the electric telegraph. 
All the legal difficulties, aggravated as they 
were by Congressional indifference, followed 
by the rebuffs which the inventor suffered 
from England and France, are dwelt 
upon with a fulness which could only be 
possible when material, original and new, 
to the general public was within reach of 
the writer of this biography. The illus- 
trations, consisting of portraits and re- 
productions of the original paintings of 
Morse, are noteworthy and numerous. 
We must not omit to mention the care, 
ability, and good taste shown by a son in 
writing the biography of his father and the 
finished character of the work with its 
ample index. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Ireland, Alleyne. Joseph Pulitzer. Reminis- 
cences of a Secretary. 12mo, pp. 236. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.35 net. 

The appearance of a second edition of 
Mr. Ireland’s book of personal recollec- 
tions of Mr. Pulitzer gives evidence of the 
appreciation with which the first was re- 
ceived. It isa first-hand record—based on 
personal knowledge of Mr. Pulitzer’s mind 
and character, as derived from daily asso- 














Repeated 
Blows 


will bend and break the 


hardest iron. 


Repeated doses of drugs will 
bend and break the strongest 
constitution. That is a fact for 
coffee drinkers to consider! 


Coffee is not a food, but 
should be classed as a drug. 
Experiments upon animalshave 
shown that 5 to 6 grains of caf- 
feine (the amount of the drug 
in two ordinary cups of coffee) 
will kill a cat. 


Caffeine is a cumulative drug, 
and its little blows repeated 
daily, is bound in time to crip- 
ple the efficiency of even the 
strong man or woman. 


When one observes a ten- 
dency toward some disorder, 
it’s time to stop coffee and use 
a pure food-drink such as 


POSTUM 


Made from selected wheat 
and a small portion of whole- 
some molasses, Postum con- 
tains no caffeine or any other 
harmful ingredient. Nothing 
but nourishing food elements, 
along with a snappy, delight- 
ful flavour. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—requiresboiling. 15c 
and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum — the soluble form — 
made in the cup instantly with hot water, 
30c and 50c tins. 


“There's a Reason” 


POSTUM 
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ciation with him during many months just 
preceding the close of his life. Mr. Ireland 
saw, as so many others have seen in Mr. 
Pulitzer, a man of extraordinary faculties, 
limited in later years by blindness, but 
otherwise in full activity to the last. Mr. 
Ireland knew him in his home in New York, 
his home in Bar Harbor, his home on 
Jekyl Island, his yacht at sea, and in 
foreign places, chiefly the Mediterranean, 
where Mr. Pulitzer frequently sojourned. 
There is something about the book quite 
unlike any other volume of personal 
recollections that readers will recollect. 
The chief impression it makes is one of 
the amplitude and penetration of Mr. Pul- 
itzer’s mind, and along with this a person- 
ality extremely interesting and frequently 
most delightful. 


Wickware, Francis G, (Editor), The American 
Year-Book, A Record of Events and Progress, 1914. 
§vo, pp. 862. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This annual handbook, now familiar on 
many shelves, has reached its fifth issue. A 
few minor changes have been made in the 
general plan as a result of suggestions and 
reflection. Active assistance in its prepa- 
ration was obtained from many learned and 
scientific minds, the contributors number- 
ing 122. Among them are many persons of 
eminence, and all are to be regarded as 
experts in their several fields. The volume 
is arranged under topics, but not alpha- 
betically. An exhaustive index of fifty 
pages assists the reader in finding the 
particular information he seeks. 


Who’s Who in 1915. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.75 net. 

The present edition of this indispensa- 
ble work marks the sixty-seventh year of its 
publication. If it has grown no thicker, 
that is because a thinner kind of paper is 
used. The actual additions in names are 
many. The work has been the parent of 
many similar enterprises, and still holds its 
place as a model for all others. 


Thomas, George C., Jr. Practical Book of 
Outdoor Rose-Growing for Home Gardens. 
With 96 plates in color, charts, and half-tones. Pp. 158. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This book does not pretend to be a com- 
plete scientific treatise on the rose. It was 
compiled for the average amateur rose- 
grower in the climate of the Middle 
Atlantic States, and aims to supply a 
concise work on the best outdoor roses for 
such climate with practical working rules 
for their culture. The author has realized 
his intentions admirably. He has given 
plain and carefully thought out rules 
which have proved successful in actual 
practise, has given a list of roses which 
have been systematically tried for years in 
testing beds, and has furnished ninety-six 
illustrations in color reproducing the 
varieties tested. Practical information is 
given clearly and definitely. The profuse 
illustrations are beautiful and a delight 
in themselves. The author goes directly 
to his subject, handles it with authority, 
and does not confuse the reader with 
unnecessary or irrelevant matter. 


Eberlein, H. D., and McClure, Abbot. Practical 
kK of Period Furniture. Philadelphia and Lon- 
on: J. B. Lippincott Company. $5. 

We can imagine the delight with which a 
lover or collector of antique furniture will 
Welcome this book. It is fascinating to the 
ordinary reader, and must be more so to a 
connoisseur. If we care to read between 
the lines, the book will give us a vigorous 
commentary on the economic history and 


























Wise little mother! 


“Besides, the Duchess comes to dine. 
She brings her royal cousin. 
And each, at least, will want a feast. 
I hope you brought a dozen!” 


“Grocer boy, you're just in time! 
My children all are crying. 
This fretful group 
Wants Campbell’s Soup, 
A need _there’s no denying. 


She knows what’s good 


She knows how many different ways it is good. 
And she knows why. So do all the intelligent 


youngsters who eat 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


They know that it is just as good 
for them as it is for grown folks; 
just as good for the regular every- 
day meals as it is for special occa- 
sions. And they never get too 
much of it. 


You can prepare it in all sorts of 
tempting ways. You can have it 
as light or as hearty as you choose; 
so that it suits any meal. Or it 
may be almost a meal in itself. 
And you can have this pure, health- 
ful, appetizing dish ready for the 
table in three minutes without labor 


or fuss. Think of that! 


Why don’t you order 
a dozen today? 


21 kinds 10ca can 


21 KINDS 
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No Car Can Be Any Better | 
Than Its Electrical Equipment | 
| | 









Electricity is the nerve system of the modern motor | 
“ar. 









Engine Efficiency depends upon ignition, i! 
Safety and Comfort and Convenience in driving de- 
pend largely upon the cranking and lighting equip- | 


. . . 
ment—That is why we say to you first and foremost- 
make sure tliat the car you buy is Delco-equipped. 
For four years the Delco System has led the way in the 
development of electrical equipment for gasoline cars. 
& 




































Today the Delco organization has back of it the experi- 
ence of over 200,000 Delco-equipped cars in actual operation. 







It has the largest, best equipped factory in the in- 
dustry. 






It has ample capital and a firm determination to main- 
tain the leadership that has already 
caused the general acceptance of 
the Delco System as the world’s 
standard. 
















The Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company 33 Dayton, Ohio 


















AKE your valuable records and 
filing devices safe from fire and 


\ 
violence and keep them always con- 
venient, always systematic,—-as the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
@ is keeping its records,— by housing 
them in 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


Then, like this great company, you will know that the vital rec- 
ords of your business will be preserved, even though your build- 
ing may be gutted by fire. The experience of other business 
men has proved this for you. 
THE SAFE-CABINET is made in sizes and styles to 
meet every filing need in the office, the factory and the home. 
See the Local SAFE-CABINET DEALER or write direct to 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO., Dept. L-4, Marietta, Ohio 
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social manners of the times in which it wa 
made. By regarding the making of furj. 
ture as an art, our reverence for it will 
well founded. We shall recognize furnitur. 
making as “‘one of the noblest aids t 
architecture.” Thirty years ago, wer 
sown the seeds of a taste for old furniture, 
This taste has spread rapidly. The bookjs 
characterized by practical simplicity. |; 
gives an illustrated chronological key 
which is unique and of great value 
showing at a glance the dominant char. 
acteristics of the Jacobean, Chippendale. 
Sheraton, Heppelwhite, Empire, and other 
styles. The authors advise all collectors tg 
buy carefully and after studious attention 
to the merit of utility, fitness for position, 
and actual worth. Old furniture is de 
scribed as ‘‘one of our most precious 
material heritages—a heritage from a rich 
past, and having once acquired it by 
inheritance or seareh and purchase, it 
deserves our reverent and affectionate 


” 


eare. 


Goepp, Philip H. Symphonies and Their 
Meaning. Pp. 356. Philadelphia and London: J.B 
Lippincott Company. $2 net. 

This is the third in a series of three 
volumes on ‘“‘Symphonies and _ Their 
Meaning.”” The first two surveyed the 
whole field of representative classic com. 
positions, showing the intention of the 
composer, and, if possible, his underlying 
motive. The third and present volume 
deals with modern symphonies and, as 
‘‘eriticism of contemporary. art is really a 
kind of prophecy,” the author is silent 
where he can not praise. ‘‘ Throughout the 
realm of art,’’ we are told, ‘‘the idea is 
greater than the poet, the whole art more 
than the artist, therefore a critical work on 
modern art can not hope to bestow a crown 
of laurels among living masters; it must be 
content with a view of active tendencies.” 
This is a book not only for study, but for 
frequent reference, a book to keep within 
easy reach and with which to understand 
the meaning of the composer and his 
methods of expression. Besides the general 
analysis of special symphonies, such as 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ Tsehaikow- 
sky’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ Debussy’s ‘‘Sea,”’ Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘‘Danse Macabre,” and Richard 
Straus’s ‘‘Don Juan,” excerpts are givel 
from the scores and explanations of special 
orchestration, the choice and meaning ol 
certain instruments, and the significance 
of the combination of unusual harmonies. 
Naturally more or less technical, the book 
is clearly and interestingly written. 


Cartwright, Julia. Salas Gardens of the 
Renaissance. Pp. 292. New York: Charlie 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Most of the gardens described in these 
pages having perished, they live only in the 
writings of Renaissance humanists. ‘‘But 
the enthusiasm for beauty and the ardent 
love of Nature “which inspired _ their 
creators are themes of which the scholar 
and poet never tire.” Many attractive 
illustrations add charm to literary sketches, 
with quotations from the poets in praise of 
Nature’s beauties, well chosen and satis 
factory. We read of Petrarch and Boe 
caccio, who in inimitable pages deseribe 
famous gardens. Both were living when the 
dawn of new learning was breaking and 

“the morning did strew roses and violets 
on the heavenly floor, against the coming 
of the sun.”’ It was in the fifteenth century, 
when men and women were bent on enjoy- 
ing life in all fulness, that there was a greal 
outburst of garden-making. One _ greal 
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| Far West. 
x-384. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1914. $2.50. 


| Purchase of 1803. 


eharm of Renaissance gardens was the 
skilful manner in which nature and art were 
blended. The author describes eloquently 
the gardens of Northern Italy, and in- 
corporates into her description valuable 
and interesting historical facts about 


' famous men and women connected with 


them. The most fascinating of all are the 
chapters on Papal Rome, the ‘City of 
Gardens,” those of Sallust and Lucullus, 
the public gardens bequeathed to the 
people by Julius Cesar, the villa of 
Mecenas, and the architectural wonders 


| designed by Bramante, who transformed 
' the Vatican. 


The Belvidere Courts and 
Raffael’s Villa are now the most desolate 
part of Rome, but the magic of Raffael’s 
genius clings to the forlorn places and lends 
them immortal charm. The gardens of 
Venice, the certosa of Florence, and the 
Convent of Vernia (seldom visited by 
offer wonderful attractions. 
Any one familiar with the history of Italy 
and her great men will find untold delights 
in this book. 


McElroy, Robert McNutt. The Winning of the 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, pp. 


Professor MeElroy’s book, which the 
publishers tell us is a continuation of 


| Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘Winning of the 


West,”’ is devoted chiefly to the acquisition 


' of our great Southwest by conquest and 
' purchase from Mexico and contains satis- 
| factory chapters on Oregon and Alaska. 
| The writer is a firm believer in this nation’s 


“manifest destiny’? westward. He sym- 


| pathizes with those who held in the 30’s 


and 40's that the annexation of Texas 
was simply the regaining of territory 
belonging to us by right of the Louisiana 
In fact, the only new 
light which Professor McElroy throws upon 
this much-discust period in our history is 
the account of Andrew Jackson’s attitude 
toward and influence on the movement to 
acquire Texas. When Congress took the 
final affirmative action on the annexation, 
Sam Houston rode straight to the Hermitage 
to thank Jackson in person, but just too 
late to find him alive. Tho Professor 
McElroy finds much to commend in Presi- 
dent. Polk’s attitude on the Texan and 
Mexican questions, he does not refrain 
from severe criticism of his executive 
acts during the war, particularly his rela- 
tions to Generals Taylor and Scott. 
Altogether this history loses by its brevity, 
being necessarily superficial. The story of 
the negotiations and war with Mexico is 
much more completely told in Mr. Rives’s 
tecent book on the subject. Yet Professor 
McElroy deserves our thanks for filling 
this particular gap in the history of 
American expansion. 


Stoddard, T. Lothrop. The French Revolution 
in Santo Domingo. 8vo, pp. 410. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 

The history of Toussaint l’Ouverture is 
the history of a great racial catastrophe. 
This history has never been told with 
impartiality until the present writer took 
it in hand. He has produced a masterly 
Monograph on the West-Indian Revolu- 
tion, in which the figure of the first black 
tuler of Haiti played so prominent a part. 
At the present moment the subject Dr. 
Stoddard undertakes to treat is of peculiar 
Interest because it relates to that ‘conflict 
of color” which has become of such living 
Interest on our own Pacific coast, in South 
Africa and Australia. Santo Domingo at the 
latter end of the eighteenth century was the 
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on TRIAL OFFER: 
John W. Blackledge Mfg. Co. 
2106 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Without any obligation on my part 
you may send me your Free Trial 
Offer on Velvet Shock Absorbers. 


Idrive a 


If you want to make your carride “twice aseasy”—if you want 
the passengers in the rear seat to enjoy the utmost degree of 
riding comfort—fill in the coupon and mail today. 


It's the “Passengers’ That Feel the “Bumps” 


Rough, rutty roads, “thank ye marms” and all road shocks are 
felt much more by the ladies in the rear seat than by the occu- 
pants of the front compartment. The most careful driver cannot 
always avoid the “bumps.” However the man whois driving 





has the steering wheel to “hang on” to. But what about “the lady 
in the rear seat?” She gets the full effect of every road shock. 


VELVE Dassorsers 





offer a simple, and certain means by which all this discomfort 
can be avoided—and at the same time actually save you money. 


Velvets For AllCars Velvet Construction 


We make Velvet Absorbers The Velvet is the only Mul- 
in different spring strengths tiple Coil Absorber on the 
to meet the needs ofallcars. market. All other cushion 
WehavemadeShockAbsorb- type absorbers have only 
ers exclusively since 1909. one stiff heavy spring. 


Insist on Velvets for Your Car 


While there are many so-called Shock 
Absorbers on the market, don’t be 
fooled—there’s only one Velvet—the 
kind with eight soft resilient springs 
that softly cushion every shock and jar. 
There are 126 coils of spring in a set 
of Velvet Absorbers as against 20 to 
44 in the various absorbers of the 







Large Car 
Type 
$35 a Set 


















Velvets : $ 

pear we Single heavy spring type. 

quickly = meet Save Their Cost in Three Months 
and easily 

attached Rim Cutting is unknown on Velvet 
by any equipped cars. Tires can be fully in- 


car owner. flated without discomfort to passengers 


and wear longer because of better spring 
33 suspension. Send in the coupon and 
learn about our Free Trial Offer. 


First REAL Absorber for FORDS 


For Ford owners we make a special type of Velvet Absorber. 
The same construction—the same general principle and the 
same efficiency as the “Velyet” for higher price cars. Don't 
experiment with so called “Cheap” Ford Absorbers. We've 
done the experimenting for you. Its taken us over a year to Complete $15 
perfect the Velvet for the Ford but now we know it is right. Set of Four 

Buy from a responsible company that is in business to stay, that stands squarely 
behind its product and that does not make extravagant claims nor irresponsible 
statements. Take advantage of our liberal offer and send in the coupon. 


We Want Good Agents Where Not Represented— Write Us 
John W. Blackledge Mfg. Co., 2106 Mic 


Ask to Have Your New Car Equipped With “Velvets” --No Automobile ts Complete Without Them 
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Distinct and Stylish 
in Appearance 
Serviceable and Dependable 


A weatherproof is now con- 
sidered a necessary part of 
every wardrobe. It is good 
judgment to keep one at the 
office as well as one at home. 


The Kenyon Kenreign Weatherproofs 
No. 6423, shown above, are of a dark tan 
Cassimere, double-textured to a fine silk, 
either in the box or raglan model, for men 
or women, at $15.00, 


Representative Dealers everywhere 
should be able to supply you with this 
model under the Kenyon label. 


Kenyon Outing and Motor Coats, Over- 
coats and Raincoats, Palm Beach and 
Tropical Suits, are made in all suitable 
weights and fabrics, for men and women. 


C. Kenyon Company 
Wholesale Salesrooms 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 23d St. and Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 



























Prin Your Own 


newpaper, &c. 
$5. int. Rotary $69. . Save money. Prise 
PAs Re? for others. All easy, rulessent. Write factory 
c= for press catalog, TYPE E, cards, paper, sam- 
Lm ples, &c, THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
c - 
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finest of European colonies. By the begin- 
ning’ of the nineteenth century the. resi- 
dent white population of some forty 
thousand souls was completely annihilated; 
even the mulatto caste was made subject 
to the negroes under their black leader, 
Toussaint l’Ouverture. English writers are 
frequently inclined to represent the first 
black ruler as an object of sympathy, for 
at that time France and England eyed 
each other with hostility, and Napoleon 
was instrumental in accomplishing the 
downfall of the negro leader. 

As a matter of fact, very little is known 
of Toussaint’s personality. He was, in- 
deed, the chief figure in that revolution 
which erased the finest of European 
colonies from the map of white possessions 
and initiated the black republic of Haiti, 
but ‘‘unfortunately,” says Mr. Stoddard, 
“it seems improbable that the mists 
enveloping his personality will ever be 
cleared away.” It is bare justice to this 
author to declare that he has done his 
best to present as clear a picture as possible 
of the characters and events which ushered 
in the Haiti Republic. 


Hudson, W. H. The Man Napoleon. Crown 
8vo, pp. 242. With 16 illustrations in color. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.50 net. 

The writer of these pages has, he hopes, 
made it abundantly clear that his own 
feeling about Napoleon ‘is not admiration, 
but aversion, not unmingled with both 
pity and contempt.” These words occur 
on the final page of Professor Hudson’s 
book, and they make one ask just why it 
should have been written. Professor Hud- 
son quotes from all the latest students of 
Napoleon, Lord Rosebery, Holland Rose, 
and Arthur Lévy, but certainly adds noth- 
ing new himself. Considered as a boy’s 
book (and the attractive colored illustra- 
tions suggest that it is not intended for 
grown readers) it may find an appreciative 
public, for tho it is quite conventional 
in treatment it tells a story that never 
grows old. 


Ross, Edward Alsworth, Ph.D., LL.D. The Old 
World in the New. Illustrated. Maps and appendix. 
Pp. 27. New York: The Century Company. $2.40 net. 

Professor Ross, as an authority on 
sociology, in this book gives the reader 
valuable data on the immigration question, 
and a convincing argument in favor of 
some form of restriction. Beginning with 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, he 
traces the various waves of immigration 
from the convicts shipped to Maryland to 
the hordes of Slavs from Southern Europe. 
In consecutive order he treats the Hugue- 
nots, the Germans, the Scotch-Irish, the 
Celtic Irish, the Scandinavians, Italians, 
Slavs, the Eastern European Hebrews, and 
the lesser immigrant groups—Finns, Mag- 
yars, etc., and discusses the economic, 
political, social, and racial aspects and 
consequences of the influx. With regard 
to the question of restrictive legislation, 
which he evidently thinks is an imminent 
necessity, he says that the Jews, altho only 
a seventh of our net immigration, led the 
fight on the Immigration Commission’s 
Bill. ‘‘The power of a million Jews in the 
metropolis lined up the Congressional 
delegation from New York in solid opposi- 
tion to the literacy test.”” And again: ‘‘In 
order to admit their brethren from the 
[Russian] Pale, the brightest cf the Semites 
are keeping our doors open to the dullest 
of the Aryans.” 

The padrone system, by which the 
master keeps thousands of boys in bondage 








in the shoe-shining establishments of oy 
large cities, comes in for very strong eq). 
demnation. The work displays the resy} 
of a vast research into the whole question, 
and should be studied by every citize, 
who has the welfare of our country at hear, 
Numerous photographic illustrations shoy 
the various types of immigrants, anj 
shaded maps give a comprehensive view ¢ 
their distribution throughout the country, 
An appendix contains tables of the anny 
immigration from 1820 to 1914, the tot, 
number of immigrants by decades, the jp. 
crease of foreign-born population by decade. 
the foreign-born in United States in 191) 
(by countries), and other instructive matter, 

























































































San Severino, Baron Bernardo Quaranta ¢j, 
Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy. A trans. 
tion of Senator Tommaso Tittoni’s speeches. Pp. 334, 
Index. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 7s. 6d. net, 











This work on Italy’s foreign and colonial 
policy, which is practically a political 
history of one of Italy’s greatest statesmen 
—Senator Tittoni—is written by Baron di 
San Severino with full know ledge. Senator 
Tittoni has held some very high position: 
in the Italian service—Ambassador to th: 
Court of St. James’s, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Ambassador to France, and his 
political program has consisted, in his ow 
words of ‘‘Fidelity to the Triple Alliance, 
Friendship for France, and Friendship fo 
England.” 

This policy of ‘carrying water on both 
shoulders” has been very often a delicate 
operation, but the ‘‘fine Italian hand”.o 
Senator Tittoni has been marvelously shown 
in the past. The policy of strict neutrality 
which his country has thus far shown in 
the present Titanic struggle shows that his 
work has not been entirely in vain. Pe- 
haps*the most interesting declaration, in 
view of the situation which has now arisen 
in Europe is that of the Hon. Guicciardini 
in Parliament on February 23, 1903, in 
which he said: ‘‘Our interests are in that 
part of the Balkans which lies by the 
Adriatic Sea. We must not have any 
ambition of territorial occupation, but we 
ean not allow that either at Skutari, 
Durazzo, or Valona be hoisted the flag of 
one of the Great Powers.” 

A very interesting part of the book 
consists of speeches by the Hon. Tittoni 
regarding Italy’s policy with respect to 
emigration to North and South America, 
which display the efforts that the Italian 
Government has made and is making fer 
its citizens who have taken up their res: 
dence in the United States, the Argentine 
Republic, and Erazil. The section devoted 
to Italy’s colonial policy deals very largely 
with Italian Somaliland: Careful reading 
of Senator Tittoni’s speeches will go far 
toward the clearing up of many matters of 
which the people of both Great Britain and 
America have previously had only a super 
ficial impression. — 

































































































































































































Comrie, John D. Black’s Medical Dictionary. 
Illustrations. Pp. 858. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50 net. 

This is the fifth edition of this popular 
work, the first having been issued in 1906. 
The subjects treated cover almost the entire 
field of medical practise. Apart from its 
general value it should prove of consider 
able use to ship-captains and others 1 
places where it is difficult to secure medical 
assistance. 





Florid Moments.—‘ I think your hus 
band dresses so nicely and quietly.” 

“ Really? You should hear him whe 
he loses a collar-button ! ”’—Judge. 
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HUDSON LIGHT SIX AS EXHIBITED AT SHOWS 


Hudson Weighs 2870 Pounds 


At the Shows this year the HUDSON was shown on a 
certified scale. The dial pointed to 2870 pounds, car ready for 
the road save for gasoline. 

Think of that—2870 pounds for a 7-passenger Six. You can 
remember when 4500 pounds was about minimum for Sixes. The 
difference is the weight of some eleven adults. It cuts fuel, tire and 
upkeep cost in two. 


Crudities Taken Out 


That's a new demonstration of Howard E. Coffin's genius in 
designing. It's the result of four years of refinement. 

The weight removed was crudity—a weakness, not a strength. 
It was a needless burden which doubled operative cost. 

The aluminum we use is better than the cast iron it displaces. 
Our pressed steel parts, though lighter, are stronger than cast steel. 
Our hollow driving shaft is stronger than a solid shaft. And so all 
through the thousand parts which were lightened in this revision. 

Our small-bore, high-speed motor is better than the old type. 
We used it to lessen engine shocks so motor parts could be light- 
ened. But economy has compelled its adoption in even heavy cars. 


10,000 Ample Proofs 


At first men wondered if this car was right. Our rivals did 
not copy it at first. It was so great an innovation that all waited 
for the proof. 

Now all men have it. Over 10,000 of these new-type 
HUDSONS have proved themselves on millions of miles of road. 
Half of them have run for two seasons. You find delighted own- 
ers now on every road and street. 


Now men won't buy the over-heavy cars. Practically every 
car has been lightened. HUDSON sales have trebled because of 
this car’s popularity. And most men who buy class cars consider 
only the Light Six type. The day of over-price, over-weight and 
over-tax is ended. 


How to Choose Wisely 
Ask your neighbors how the HUDSON served them. Com- 


pare it with others in finish, in luxury, beauty and equipment. 
Compare it in comfort and in flexibility. Scores of engineers have 
spent years on this HUDSON to get every detail right. They 
have found the last word in refinement. 

Consider our four-year start. Four years on a model, new in 
countless ways, bring out a good many perfections. 

Remember that Howard E. Coffin, America’s foremost de- 
signer, is the man who created this car. His models have always 
been right. 

Bear in mind that this is the proved Light Six. And this new 
type, with its many radical changes, has to be proved to be known. 

And HUDSON, in all minds, stands for a class car. It signi- 
fies high standards. It satisfies one’s pride. It retains its value if 
you ever want to sell. 

Do and consider these things and you won't go wrong. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit 


Four other body styles 
The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it sells. So long 


as a car is in service we maintain our interest in the character of its service. 
hat's one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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CURRENT POETRY 


EVER before were there so many 
pleasant, well- phrased, melodious 
poems written as there are to-day, and at no 
other time has there been such a dearth of 
really distinguished poetry. A few years 
ago it seemed likely that Messrs. John 
Masefield and Wilfrid Gibson were to be 
the leaders of a renascence of the long nar- 
rative poem, but it now seems that this ex- 
pectation was destined to be disappointed. 
The slightness of most contemporary 
verse renders especially remarkable this 
achievement of Mr. R. L. Gales. Poems 
by this deft and whimsical versifier have 
frequently appeared in these columns, 
quoted from the London Spectator, The 
Vineyard, and other English periodicals. 
Excellent as these were, they did not in- 
dicate that Mr. Gales had it in him to make 
such a valuable contribution to literature 
as ‘‘David in Heaven,” the title-poem of 
his new book, published by Simpkins 
Marshall, Hamilton Kent & Company. 
The publication of this poem is a literary 
event. It is full of lovely fancies, it is 
passionate, imaginative, and well-sustained. 
Its musie¢ and color, as well as its skilfully 
introduced archaisms of phrase, suggest 
Rossetti’s ‘‘The Blessed: Damozel.”’ 


DAVID IN HEAVEN 
By R. L. GALes 


Where in white the Saints see Light, 
Glad past all desiring, 

The delight of that great Sight 
Is their .90d and firing; 

Day nor night knows no respite 
Of their blissful quiring. 


There, intent on merriment, 
All the blessed and saved, 
innocent and penitent, 
Who their stoles have laved 
With consent for their content 
Sing the Psalms of David. 


Long-time dwellers in God’s House 
Sing with each newcomer, 

Where the many swallows make 
All the endless summer. 


All day long to harp and song 
David's heart is dancing, 

Of Our Lady and Our Lord 
Singing and romancing. 


In sweet fields of Paradise, 
In green garden’ shady, 

Flowering crest of Jesse’s Tree 
David sees Our Lady: 

Now to praise Our Lady’s Child 
David's heart is ready. 


She the Lily, she the Rose, * 
Has for carpet of her bowers 
Periwinkles and gillyflowers; 
She has music where she goes, 
Lute and harp and dulcimer, 
Singing spirits wait on her, 
David is the chorister 

Of her glories, joys, and woes, 
Learned clerk or Latiner - 
Never knew, as all aver 

To praisé her as David knows. 


She the Royal Merchant's ship 

Has brought her Food from far, 

From the weeping earthly lands 

Where pierced hearts and wounded hands 
And red garments are. 

On a harp of seven strings 

David tells of those old things. 


Blithe the wind and blithe it blows 

As a-hawking David goes, 

David lets his falcons fly 

At their sacred Quarry high; 

Swift and straight they upward dart 
Winged with praise to strike God's Heart. 





David's praises are like bees, 
Heaven is like a singing hive 
With their murmur all alive 
In the flower-time of lime-trees. 


David's glee is like the sea, 
Great and wide and fair and free; 
All the heavenly mariners 

In those waters taking ship 

See Leviathan at play 

In a calm and glassy bay, 

See God's wonders in that deep 
That the moving Spirit stirs. 


For the joy and gladness 
That no words can tell, 

David sings the old words 
Known on earth so well, 

“* Alleluia,” sings David, 
David sings ‘‘ Noel.”’ 


David sees his Son and God 
David harps adoring, 

For the worth of the great Birth 
All his soul outpouring. 

David, in his endless youth 
Always white and ruddy, 

Makes the God he sees in truth 
All his song and study. 


Leaping, harping, singing still 

He ascends the holy hill 

To the longed-for dwelling. 

Light and truth have led him where 
He beholds the Beauty fair 

Beyond mortal telling. 


All his garments as he goes 
Smell of musk and orris, 
He has roses in his shoes 
For the heavenly morris. 
Change and chime of tune and rime 
Never fail nor falter, 
His feet trip without a slip 
Going to the altar. 


David's Psalms to David's Son 

All saints sing together 
With the birds of God unshent 

Of a single feather, 
Pilgrims know those songs full well 
Who with staff and scallop shell 
Quickly haste upthither. 


David's pride is deep and wide 
That by them is given 

The old mirth he made on earth 
As the praise of Heaven. 


Storms that once went over him 
All their waves and billows, 
Israel's harp that once was hung 
On the alien willows, 

The kiss of Ahitophel 
And his foes’ derision,— 
All seem but a little thing 
In the Blessed Vision. 


For time spent in banishment, 
For all toil and trouble, 

Tears and fears of earthly years, 
David now has double. 

The renown of David's town 

More than royal robe and crown 

With two joys arrays him, 

Joying through eternal days 

In the Son whom the Saints praise 

And the Psalms that praise Him. 


Here is one of the most vividly colorful 
bits of romance to appear in an American 
magazine for many a month. It appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine. Austin Dobson 
could .have touched the subject with 
artistry no more delicate and sure. It 
deserves’ to be illustrated by Sorolla or 
Zuloaga. 


SUNSET BALCONIES 


By THOMAS WALSH 


For me no winter twilight falls 
But brings a dream of gold, 

Since well I know their dear white walls 
Are gléaming as of old; 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


One Firm ‘One Rervki | 


‘One Guarantee 
back of everv J-M Automobile 
- Accessory. 


Soot Proof SPARK PLUG 
Soot Cannot Affect 
Its Sparking Power 


Soot has absolutely no 
chance to weaken the spark 
or cause a short-circuitina 


J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof 


Spark Plug. Double cham- 

ber construction prevents 

this. 

The porcelain insulator is spe- 

cially made to resist extremes 

of temperature without crack- 

ing. Il joints are absolutely 

gas-tight and leak-proof. Two 

unit design makes disassem- 

bling easy. For 14 years this 

plug has been rendering the 

highest type of satisfactory service on cars 
and motorcycles of every make. 
Look for the “J-M”’ on the porcelain. 
good dealers. Price 75 cents. 


Write for booklet 


CARTER 
CARBURETOR 
Cuts Fuel Bills 


—without Sacrificing Power 


At all 


We guarant ee the 
Carter Carburetor to 
Save at least 10% of 
your fuel, not, how- 
ever, at the expense of 
your power. 


You get more power, not 

less. And more flexibility 

than you ever enjoyed be- 

fore--flexibility that insures perfect accel- 

eration, thatallows you tothrottle down to4 

miles and jump to 4o without “loading,”’ 

without change of gears and without a miss. 

Any J-M Service Branch will install the 

Carter on yourcar. Ifafter 30 days’trial you 

are not completely satisfied, return the car- 

buretor and we will return the purchase 

rice. Sizes forall cars. Special outfit for 
ord cars at $17 complete. 


Write today for booklet 
OTHER J-M AUTO ACCESSORIES 


Long Horn, Johns- Manville Shock Ab- 
sorber, J-M Auto Clock, J-M Non-Burn 
Brake Lining, J-M Non-Blinding 7% 
J-M Tire Pump, J-M Packings and S.A. E 
Gaskets, J-M Automobile Tape, ‘‘Noark’ , 
Enclosed Fuses, J-M Fire Extinguisher, 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out. 


Write for booklets 30364 
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AY after day, year after year, a 
ceaseless stream of currency is- 
sues from the United States mint. 


In each series all pieces are identical. There 














must not be the slightest variation, because 
based on this unfailing uniformity rests the struc- 
ture of the nation’s business. 


The product of the mint is the standard measure 
for all value. 


[ontinental Motors a i be 
































Day after day, year after year, a constant stream of 
motors issues from the Continental factories. 

In each series all pieces are identical. There must 
not, there cannot, be the slightest variation, because 
based on this unfailing uniformity rests Continental 

prestige among 128 great motor car and motor 
truck manufactcries, and the positive service that 
150,000 motorists have bought and paid for. 
The product of the Continental is the 
standard—the gold standard—of motor- 
dom. Insist upona Continental Motor 
in the next car or truck you buy. 
Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 
Detroit, Mich. ge 







































































Pence Mailing Machine 


Over Two Years of Proven Superiority 


Seals Envelopes 

Give us some . 

ae em’ Affixes Stamps 
many letters you mail and we will 
give you actual figures proving how 
much time and money we can save you. 
Sold on test—ask for demonstration— 
write today for Free Booklet—no obli- 
gation on your part. 


PENCE MAILING MACHINE CO. 


Dept. D-9 












MINNEAPOLIS 
ICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
1420 Lytton Bldg. 302 Chestnut St. 3715 Woolworth Bldg. 
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I know that down arcaded square 
And narrow street they still are there, 

Dolores, Pilar, Mercedes, 
Reclining in the balconies. 


Mercedes, who belies the name 
Of her sweet patroness renowned 

As Queen of Mercies, shrined in flame, 
At Barcelona crowned; 

And Pilar, little face of rose, 

Whose Virgin on the pillar glows 
At Saragossa; there they rest, 
Their dark eyes golden with the west. 


Tho seven swords of silver press, 
In high Granada’s shrine, 

Her velvet-mantled patroness 
Of Mother-Grief divine, 

Dolores only smiles to scan 

The sunset on her spangied fan, 
Whose sparkle lights again the grace 
That memory treasures of her face. 


Many of our poets are revolutionists of 
one sort or another, but they seldom give 
worthy expression to their convictions. 
They are too eager to shock their readers 
to bother with the attempt to convince 
them. Here is an exception—a poem in 
The Masses that is violently radical, and 
yet really a work of art. Miss Widdemer’s 
method is somewhat similar to that of the 
Rudyard Kipling of many years ago. 
Few readers of ‘‘God and the Strong Ones” 
will be reminded of its author’s most 
famous work, that idyllic novel called 
*“A Rose-Garden Husband.” 





GOD AND THE STRONG ONES 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


‘We have made them fools and weak!’’ said the 
Strong Ones: 

““We have bound them, they are still and deaf 

and blind, 

We have crusht them in our hands like a heap of 
crumbling sands, 

We have left them naught to seek or find: 

They are quiet at our feet!’’ said the Strong Ones, 

““We have made them one with stone and clod: 

Serf and laborer and woman, they are less than 
wise or human—”’ 

“T can raise the weak,” saith God. 


“They are stirring in the dark!”’ said the Strong 
Ones, 

They are struggling, who were moveless 

the dead, 

We can hear them cry, and strain hand and foot 
against the chain, 

We can hear a heavy upward tread— 

Yet what if they have stirred?’’ said the Strong 
Ones, 


as 


“What if they have moved beneath the rod” 

Fools and weak and blinded men, we shall tread 
them down again—”’ 

“Shall ye conquer Me ?"’ saith God. 


“They will trample us and bind!"’ said the Strong 
Ones: 

“We are crusht beneath the blackened feet 

and hands! 

All the strong and fair and great they will crush 
from out the State, 

They will whelm it like the weight of sands 

They are witless and are blind!’’ said the Strong 

Ones, 

“There is black decay where they have trod 

They will break the world in twain if their hands 

are on the rein—"’ 

“What is that to Me ?”’ saith God. 


“Ye have made them in their strength, who were 
Strong Ones, 

Ye have only taught the biackness ye have known; 

These are evil men and blind ? 

your mind! 

How can ye cry out against your own? 

Ye have hid the light and love I have given 

From the muddied ways where they must plod, 

Ye have builded this your lord with the lash and 

with the sword— 


Ay, but molded to 














Reap what ye have sown !"’ saith God. 
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New Low Prices 
(7 bigger volume and increased distribution make it 
possible for us to put into effect this great reduction and 
yet maintain the same Fisk Quality. 


Here Is The New Standard for Tire Values 


Size Plain Tread Casing 


3 x30 $ 9.00 
3%x 30 11.60 
4 x33 19.05 
4 x34 19.40 
4%x 36 27.35 
5 x37 32.30 


Non-Skid Casing Tubes 


$ 9.45 $2.35 
12.20 2.70 
20.00 3.85 
20.35 4.00 
28.70 5.20 
33.90 6.25 


“If You Pay More Than Fisk Prices 
You Pay For Something That Does Not Exist” 


Quality 
At Quantity Prices 


Fisk Tires can now be bought at a price 
which makes them the logical equipment 
for the low-priced car. 


The maintenance of their unexcelled 
quality will continue them as the choice 
for the more luxurious limousine or tour- 
ing car. 


Both classes of cars may now profit 
from our varied line with its exceptional 
mileage results and all-around satisfac- 
tion in use. 


All Dealers Sell Fisk Tires 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office 


Fisk Branches with Direct Fisk Service in All Principal Cities (Buy Fisk) 


Fisk Tires and 
Fisk Service—Inseparable 


The efficiency and completeness of the 
Fisk Service Organization is a revelation 
toa man when he first uses Fisk Tires. 
In the tire industry our service policy is unique. 


The personal interest and _ individual 
attention displayed to make every detail 
of a transaction satisfactory to the tire 
user, puts our service in a class by itself. 


We shall in the future, as in the past, con- 
stantly endeavor to build our business 
on the satisfaction of our tire users. 





Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


ale a 
€ J. S. Pat. O:f. 
Time to Retire? 
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Why you should «de 


If you believe in looking well before you leap—if you 
belong to that practical class which desires to know 
fully about any proposition before investing— then 
there is much in this advertisement that will appeal to 
your common sense. 


If you are going to buy a motor car this spring, a care- 
ful reading of what is written here will be of inval- 
uable assistance in enabling you to establish values. 


Consider the Company 
Behind the Cars 


There are a number of unimpeachable reasons why 
you should consider the three Chalmers Sixes—the 
New Six-40 at $1,400—the Light Six-48 at $1,650— 
and the Master Six-54 at $2,400. 


The first is the company itself. For seven years the 
Chalmers Motor Company has been building motor 
cars ranked first among the medium priced cars in 
America. 


For two years Chalmers Sixes have led all medium 
priced Sixes in volume of sales. Over 40,000 Chalmers 
cars are now in actual operation. 


This success must be ascribed to the fact that the 
American people do appreciate quality—and that they 
find it—in superlative measure—in Chalmers Sixes. 


The 7,500 to 10,000 cars we now build each year are 
sold to people who believe in buying quality as sound 
business practice—who cannot be touched by the 
temptations of a slightly cheaper price. 


Chalmers Sixes 


Are Chalmers Built 


To keep our faith with Chalmers owners—to make 
absolutely certain that our standards never deviate— 
we manufacture every essential part of every Chalmers 
car in our own great plant. We build our motors, 
transmissions, axles—practically everything that be- 
comes part of the finished car. 


This policy results in many manufacturing efficiencies 
and economies favorable to the purchasers of Chalmers 
cars. 


For instance—by buying in quantities sufficient for 
our year’s output we get rock bottom prices. Our 
financial strength enables us to discount every bill. 
The high development of our or- 
ganization of over 4,000 men 
enables us to attain many econ- 
omies in labor and time. And 
because we are in business to stay 
we have ever been content with a 
small margin of profit per car—in 
fact, less than that taken by many 
companies selling cars priced at 
Quality Firs¢ half our prices. 





We have fever lost a sale to anyone who has gone 
through our shops and seen Chalmers cars in the 
miaking. We feel very certain in saying that you, too, 
would be content only with a Chalmers Six could you 
but visit this plant. 


Expert mechanics—men of the highest standing in 
their particular field—have told us that the Chalmers 
plant is the.best equipped automobile factory in the 
country. Somie of the labor saving machinery we 
have is exclusively Chalmers—invented by our own 
men. 


Chalmers Sixes 
Are Never Over-priced 


We have nevér priced them with a view to allowing 
our dealers such a large discount that they, in turn, 
could make larger discounts for old cars. The prices 
of our cars are based upon their being sold for cash— 
not upon the basis of taking old cars in trade. 


A mistake often made by buyers is to allow the 
amount they may get for the old car to outweigh the 
consideration of the new car. 


First decide if the price of the new car you want is 
right—then get what you can for your old car. 


If you have an old car to trade in our dealers will 
allow you whatever the market is on the old car. 


It is better for you to accept less for the old car and 
get a car of Chalmers quality and value than to take 
a new car of less real value—a car originally over- 
priced to enable a big allowance—and accept a larger 
allowance. 


Our dealets are always glad to give you all they can 
get for your old car and not charge you anything for 
disposing of it. 


Another thing to get clear in your mind before deciding 
on any car is its real price. 


After all, the real price.of any car is not what you pay 
when you get it but what you pay while you have 
it—the upkeep cost for service. 


The car of expensive upkeep cost is the real high- 
priced car. 


Figured this way Chalmérs cars are the lowest 
priced cars—for they are most economical cars where 
economy counts big—in the matter of repairs. Their 
cost for service season after season is lowest. 


Here’s Why Chalmers Sixes 
Are So Economical 


A good deal has been said about what is and what is 
not motor car economy. You may have been told 
that it is in oil saving or in gasoline saving. But 
such saving isn’t real economy although both are de- 
sirable. For oil is a negligible expense and there is 
little difference iii a season’s gasoline cost between 
any two cars of similar size and power on the market. 
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Remeniber—we can build Chalmers cars lighter—and 
make greater profit per car—tor steel costs money. 


Consider the whéels—with spokes 134 inches in diam- 
eter—built of the best hickory. Wouid you want 
them less strong—less safe? 


Would you want the transmission lighter? the frame 
lighter?—the springs lighter?—the steering gear 
lighter? 


Every time you lighten one of these main factors of 
safety you také a chance. Our engineers know this— 
and they refuse to allow you—any Chalmers owner— 
to take such chances. 


Chalmers cars are built right weight—neither too light 
nor too heavy. They are strong and sturdy enough to 
give ‘thousands and thousands and thousands of miles 
of service. 


They are strong enough and heavy enough to give you 
the greatest riding comfort and—bear this in mind— 
comfort in riding is made possible only in a car heavy 
énough to take rough places without a jar or shock. 


To prove this—drive a so-called light weight ‘Six’ — 
the same car that whirled so easily and smoothly over 
the boulevards—for a hundred mile stretch of country 
roads. 


Then take a Chalmers car over the same route. 


That 
will end all argument. 


Chalmers Sixes 


Are Rightly Balanced 


Third—Chalmers cars have proper balance. The load 
is proportioned with marvelous engineering skill. 


The rear axle carries just the right amount. The 
front axle—drop forged and of great strength—is not 
overburdened. 


Moving parts aré adjusted with absolute accuracy. 

The most delicate instruments known to science— 
measuring to 1-1000 of an inch—establish the trueness 

of alignment of parts. The racking of parts and 

— of pistons that will so quickly disable a car 
ave no chance to develop in a Chalmers car. 


And because of the perfect distribution of -weight—the 
perfect balancé—of Chalmers cars the wear on tires is 
at the minimum. 


Chalmers Sixes 


Are Built of Right Materials 


Fourth—the materials put into Chaliners cars are of 
top quality. A special corps of inspectors—trained to 
detect the most minute flaws—make it absolutely cer- 
tain that only unblemished materials of highest grade 
enter our stock rooms. ! 


Makers of steel and automobile accessories will tell 
you that no company is more exacting in its require- 
ments—that no company has stricter standards. 


my’’ Booklet 
ipany, Detroit 


For instance—the frame construction is of pressed 
steel—the transmission gears are 314% of nickel steel 
—exhaust valves are z Tungsten steel—the piston 
rings are formed of a very high grade of tempered 
spring steel. 


Throughout Chalmers cars—in the big and little de- 
tails of both finish and construction—the “Quality 
First’ idea in workmanship as well as material is 
rigidly maintained. 


Yet—there are other features besides the notable one 
of repair economy that wiJl interest you in Chalmers 
cars. 


Chalmers Sixes 
Have the Beauty of Class 


Few costly cars can claim equality with them in 
beauty. The stream line body possesses a distinctive 
grace of line that makes it noteworthy even when 
contrasted with the finest foreign models. 


There are no fenders built—whether flat or merely 
crown—that are as handsome as the Chalmers 
molded oval fenders. They conform with exquisite 
harmony to the clean-cut sweep of the body lines. 


The doors are wide and flush-fitting. The running 
boards are clear. The tires are carried in the rear. 


Compare Chalmers cars point by point, detail by 
detail, with any others selling within several hundred 
dollars of their prices,and the greater value of the 
Chalmers will be quite apparent. 


We haven’t depended upon our own car alone to tell 
us whether or not we are right; we have bought and 
have driven almost every make of ear in the medium 
priced field, so that we could have the chance of com- 
paring the Chalmers with these cars. 


Someone said that there isn’t a bigger fool than the 
man who fools himself. We didn’t want to fool our- 
selves. So we learned what our competitors’ cars are 
from actual experience with these cars. 


These are just a few of the reasons why you ought to 
consider the Chalmers in your purchase this spring. 
After all, it is to your interest more than ours, because 
if you don’t buy a Chalmers car, we will make one 
less sale—and we shall probably over-sell our output 
anyhow this spring ; but if you don’t buy a Chalmers 
car, and don’t get the same high grade qualities the 
Chalmers possesses, you are the loser for a year or 
two or five years of service. We 

of course want to sell cars, but 

we don’t want to sell cars on mis- 

representation. 


New Six-40 —$1400 
Light Six-48—$1650 


Master Six-54—-$2400 Quality First 
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Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and PublicWelfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 














HE greatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 
by any company in the world— 


$518,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


The Prudential 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Payments to policyholders were larger than 
ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


HomMeE OFfrFfice, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














> MEN! Put Your Razor Blade 
, ee eee, Money in this ““Bank’’ 
~ INDESTRUG TIBLE 


Safety Razor Blade 
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THE FAMILY Shoe Stretcher 
For Men and Women 

Don’t let Your Feet Suffer from tight 
or ill fitting shoes. Corns, bunions, callouses 
stop hurting and disappear if you remove the pressure 
which is the cause of all foot trouble. The Improved 
‘amily Shoe Stretcher isa fic device 
(ook at the picture) which by simple adjustment dis- 
e shoe wherever necessary—produces perfect 
@ase and and makes your shoes wear 
~ Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists. 

y Write To- DAY for free 
information with list of best things for foot | 
muoeee comfort THE PEDICURE CO., Dept. 81, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE FRIEND BEHIND THE COUNTER 


~O many times, in the case of the poo 
and destitute, is the plea heard: “Th, 
grocer won’t trust us any more, and we 
can’t get any food,”’ that we naturally form 
a picture of the corner grocer and his 
neighbors, the butcher, delicatessen-deale. 
or small dry-goods merchant, that is any. 
thing but flattering. But this prejudig 
against the caterer to the poor is unjus, 
declares the New York Evening Post, fe 
many times the only true friend a needy 
family has is the little man behind the 
He hin- 
self may be having no easy time of it, with 
his own home and family to care for, but, 
nevertheless— 


counter at the corner emporium. 


He is the man who extends credit to the 
housewife whose husband is out of work 
and unable to provide ready cash. |) 
periods of unemployment he has always 
done much to lighten the burden of the 
laborer’s family, and he is doing a ful 
share now. Conditions in New York ar 
such that a great many families are unabk 
to patronize the open markets and pust- 
carts. They lack the ready cash.: So they 
go to the corner grocer. He gives them 
food and eredit and keeps them from 
starving. 


The corner grocer, like many of his bigger 
brothers, has been investigated. But the 
report submitted by the New York 
Association of Neighborhood Workers to 
Mayor Mitchel has not brought about his 
dissolution. He was found to be a good 
fellow, in spite of his having twice as mant 
requests for an extension of credit this 
year together with a rather weak demand 
for goods. Incidentally, the Association 
were given some real glimpses of East Side 
poverty that they had missed before, for, 
as they learned: 


Over on the East Side the small shop 
keeper and housekeeper of scanty resource 
are close together. Now that the hunge 
wolf is growling through the rickety ten 
ment-halls, the corner grocer is the mal 
who knows where real poverty exists. 

‘“‘This-& war, so hard it is on lil’ shop-a,’ 
sighed a swarthy Italian, responding with 
shrugs and gesticulations to questiot 
about the unemployment situation ani 
his business. 

‘‘Las’ year fam’ly up-stairs it buy two 
poun’ spagett’ an’ lil’ bit cheese an’ lil’ bit 
oil, an’ they nay. This-a year they buy 
one poun’ spagett’ an’ they say, ‘We 
pay-a at end week.’” A prodigious shrug 
at this. ‘‘End week-a come—and thoe 
people that live up-stairs-a, they have @l 
moved way away. They change-a the 
name—and how can-a I collect the mon” 
Blame-a them—na, na. They mus’ eat® 
But I mus’ mak-a next man pay, 
get-a out on street.’ 

As he spoke a thin little girl came it 
holding out a penny: ‘‘A penny S?* 
ghett’,”’ she lisped. 

“Now how can-a give that chil’ jus4 
pennyworth? That no-a way to 
stormed this vig child of Naples. But)? 
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PSES put into the paper enough spaghetti for 
a family’s meal. 


LOUNTER The beneficence of the corner grocer is 
not confined to any one race or nationality, 

a however, as we learn: 

q Into the Jewish section the writer wan- 
dered, stepping down into a_basement- 

rally form 


store with its rows of canned goods, its 
r and his ] pox of dried fish, and its small pile of 
sen-dealer JB bread. Sitting over a greasy ledger was a 
hat is any. jg bearded patriarch. 
i “The whiles there is no work mit the 
: . men, they just don’ eat so much und their 
1S unjust, # wives don’ eat so much,”’ he explained. 
y Post, tor “But how do they do it?”’ 
d a needy “Vell, las’ year they buys a quart of 
ehind the milk off me, und now they buys a pint 
: und puts water in so not to give the 
He him. childs the disappoint.” 
of it, with He explained in broken English his 
‘e for, but, JB business policy: If an old customer came 
asking for credit he could not turn her 
away hungry—and sleep that night, and 
edit to the | so he continued to give credit, trusting 
it of work | that the husband would find work and 
cash. Jp — the bills be, as |e exprest it, ‘“‘payed all 
nas alway: [§ polite.” At the cnd of the week, always 
den of th [ looming up, was the wholesale man, who 
ying a ful must be paid if the business were to 
y York are] continue. 
are unable “See here, and here,’ and he turned 
and push —& the pages of the ledger, pointing out the 
h.° So they &F pitiable little accounts, with the yet more 
gives then — pitiable little payments. His confidence 
them from | in the intentions of his eustomers seemed 
boundless save in one particular. 

“A woman turns extravagant and buys 
yf his bigge J much, and so I know she has the plan 
|. But th —— to move away and never pay, but the 
Jew York @ Whiles she buy maybe a half-loaf off me I 
know she has the plan to pay honest, and 
I gives the credit.” 
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BOs ven ace. oe 


To Those Learned in the Law 


Right an’ wrong’s so close toget er, that those “‘learn-ed in the law”’ 
Know the line that runs betwixt ’em, ain’t an easy one to draw. 

Ef the co’te please, men are human; so it can’t be very far 

From the judge’s bench, I reckon, to the pris’ner at the bar. 

Heed the counsel of yo’ pipe, Judge; let the kindness it imparts 
Temper Justice found in law books with mercy found in hearts. 


 saceningaa you, too, turning the pages of 
a. Mia some law book, have chanced upon the 
ce as many shoe-shop. Shoes are a necessity, but the son that fell £ ee ” 
credit this Stop showed evidences of the fact that ee ee ee meornniel rated aoe 
rk demani | ‘ometimes necessities are luxuries. It was Shall we say that the points of the law were 
Association Wite bare of all save the owner, smoking a seen less clearly for the smoke that arose from 
f East Side big cigar and wearing his hat jammed down its well-seasoned bowl? 

before, for tight upon his eyebrows. We read: Shall we deny the inspiration of good to- 


He was far from the occidental idea of bacco its share of the credit in deciding some 
small shop culture, yet in his hand was some book i fine point of law? 
tv resouree with writing in it like that on an Assyrian 
the hunge fm Stone tablet. He held the book in his hand 
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‘ekety tere While he spoke, as if there were in it some once were full of the friendliness 
is the ma Philosophy more spacious than his little 5 ‘ that Nature puts into VELVET. 
exists. ate. aes ; 7.9 And who knows but what one 
lil’ shop-s,” his on rag ee oe honest,” replied he, of those slow-burning, fragrant 
onding with as ac brows jutting out over eyes : pipes of VELVET gave Justice 
> question J "Shing scorn of one so puerile as to 


an opportunity to lift her band- 
age, andto brush aside 
a tear of human sym- 
pathy? 

VELVET, the Smoothest 
Smoking Tobacco, Kentucky's 
Burley-de-Luxe, with an aged- 


in-the-wood mellowness, comes 
m 


uation ani fj @ubt the innate honesty of man. Some 
; of them are unfortunate and may become 
it. buy two unable to pay— but dishonest! ‘‘ Lady, 
e an’ lil’ bit Y have no argument. When a man 
ur they buy mes in to me who has bought shoes 
y say, ‘We for his family for years, and, when his 
igious shrug _ are on the ground, I must just credit 
and the "™. I have found that men will not 
hev have al buy shoes unless they intend to pay, so 
sangea al a that where last year I ordered ten 
t the mon” ozen shoes, this year I order five dozen. 
must ae Had I more credit myself, I could give it One Pound 
1 pay, or | wad often—it would keep men from ‘ : 
being cold and wet.” Glass Humidors 


sirl came it “But suppose you should fail?” 1 —— "THE SMOOTHEST Liggett < Myers Tobacco Cx 

penny se “Ked him. . § TOBACCO ei 
There, indeed, is the problem,’ he —_ go 

; ehil’ justé meditated. ‘It would not help things if, “Ray «a 

ay to sel’ im helping, I failed, and thus could not — as SE 

les. But le Pay for my bread; it is a circle, is it not, , : aor el 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-Lined Bags 
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ED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor! 


Made from full-ripened, selected Concords. Only 
the full-flavored juice of one light crush is used—the 
richest, sweetest part of the grape. It reaches you 


Unchanged — Unadulterated — Unfermented 


When you buy grape juice ask for Red Wing—insist on the brand that insures the 
utmost in purity, quality and grapey flavor. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you, send us his name and address and $3.00 and 
we will ship you a trial case of a dozen pints by prepaid express to any point East 
of the Rockies, or for 10¢ we will mail you a sample four-ounce bottle. 
Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape delicacies that delight both 
guests and home folks. It’s free. 

Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., INC., FREDONIA, NEW YORK 




















and we get nowhere, it seems. But,” 
again the eyes blazed, ‘‘lady, you have no 
argument when you say that it is not 
worth while to help the little that ye 
can.” 


To, help the man who thus helps his 
poorer neighbors, a relief loan fund has 
been suggested, the nature of which Th 
Post outlines briefly: 


The Mayor’s committee has been asked 
to take up the matter of raising $10,000 to 
be loaned to individuals, with a guaranty 
of its return at the end of a year. The 
lender merely gives up the use of his money 
during the year, while the lodges and 
societies to which the merchants belong 
give the guaranty. These lodges are y. 
cieties formed of people from the same 
town in the old country, and they include 
many respectable citizens. According to 
the plan, the money would be lent to men of 
proved business ability. 













THE SPIRIT OF D’ARTAGNAN 


rT HEN conquer we must, for ou 

cause it is just,”’ is probably as close 
as one might come to a translation of the 
thought that animates the individual 
fighters of every army in Europe. The 
same impulse, however, works out in 
various ways, according to the national 
characteristics of the particular fighter. 
On all sides we have examples of extraor- 
dinary daring, but performed now with the 
sturdy fearlessness of the Teuton, now with 
the cold impudence of the Briton, the 
fiery recklessness of the Slav, or the amus- 
ing impertinence of the Gaul. In the 
London Daily Chronicle a writer at the 
French lines gives us, in his own words, 
a proof that ‘‘the spirit of d’Artagnan is 
not dead.’”’ It is certainly good news to 
hear that the spirit of ‘‘one for all and all 
for one”’ and of gay challenge to the fates 
has not suffered a demise in any country 
in the world. And so, with our neutrality 
earefully displayed, we read: 


In spite of all the horrors of modern 
warfare, with its annihilating  shell-fire 
and the monstrous ruthlessness of great 
guns, the French soldier at his best retains 
that quality of youth which soars evel 
above the muck and misery of the trenches. 

The character of a young lieutenant of 
artillery who a few weeks ago came to fill 
the place of a poor fellow killed at the side 
of his caisson is typical of innumerable 
soldiers of France. He presented himself 
with a jaunty good humor, made a little 
speech to his battery which set all the men 
laughing, and then shook hands with them 
one by one. Next day he knew each mal 
by name, used the familiar ‘‘thee’’ and 
“thou” to them, and won their hearts by 
his devil-may-care manners and the smile 
which came from a heart amused by life. 
Everything was a joke to him. He bap 
tized his four guns by absurd nicknames, 
and had a particular affection for old 
“Bumps,” which had been scarred by 
several shells. The captain called this 
young gentleman Lieutenant Mascot, be 
cause he had a lucky way with him. 

He directed the aim of his guns with 
astounding skill, A German battery bi 
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The 


to shift very quickly five minutes after his 
first shell had got away, and when the 
enemy’s fire was silenced he would call out 
to the telephone-operator: ‘‘Don’t chuck 
any more.” That was his way of ordering 
the cease-fire, 

But a few days ago Lieutenant Mascot 
jumped on to the top of a hayrick to 
direct the marksmanship of his battery, 
and a moment later a German shell burst 
above him and scattered part of the rick 
in all directions. It was a moment of 
anguish for the onlookers. The captain 
became as pale as death, and the gunners 
went on plugging out shells in an auto- 
matic way with grief-stricken faces. The 
telephone-man put his head out of his 


dugout. He stared at the broken rick. 
Beyond doubt M. Mascot was as dead as 
mutton. Suddenly with the receiver at his 


ear, and transfigured, he began to shout, 
“Don’t chuck any more!” It was the 
lieutenant who had sent him the usual 
order. Ten minutes later the lieutenant 
eame back laughing gaily, and, after 
shaking some straw out of his muddy 
uniform, gave a earessing touch to old 
“Bumps,”’ who had got the enemy’s range 
to perfection. . . . Then the captain em- 
braced him, 





FIGHTING THE TURK AND ARAB 


HE soldier follows the eall of war 
knowing that it’s ‘‘not to reason 
why’’ nor to choose the manner or place 
of his fighting. The result is that the 
European private often has more knowledge 
of strange folk, wild places, and ragged 
civilizations—which is of no earthly use to 
hin—than many an anthropologist at 
The Brooklyn Eagle gives a graphic 
description of the sort of life that Tommy 
Atkins is leading in Arabia at present, 
quoted from a letter written home by 
Sergeant A. Kingdom, of the Second 
Battalion of the Norfolk Regiment: 





home. 


We came by ship (from India) up the 
river Euphrates, and disembarked on a 
lovely landing, up to the waist in mud and 
water. Not a tree was in sight nor a blade 
of grass, except on the river-banks, which 
are covered with palms. We marched all 
the next day through mud. 

We lay in the wet mud on the desert 
all night and moved away early again in 
the morning, to find the enemy in position. 
They consisted of Turks and Arabs, about 
1,400 yards to our front. The attack was 
pushed home under cover of our mountain 
batteries, and the field-artillery came up 
later. The artillery horses were so com- 
pletely knocked out that they could not 
walk away from the guns when unhooked. 
The troops were also knocked out, and in 
the meantime the enemy’s artillery was 
having it all in its own way. 

Our rifles were absolutely choked in- 
side with mud, and the bolt action and 
sights had to be made to work before an 
accurate fire could be effected. Some of the 
men, rather than use the muddy slush 
fru... their water-bottles, stood and emptied 
it on their bolt action, altho water is so 
scarce and slush worth a gold piece an 
ounce, The enemy were in their trenches 
With a decided advantage and were 
delivering a murderous fire. Soa supreme 
effort on the part of all of us was necessary. 

ve got the enemy’s range, keeping our 
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Enchanted Homes 
Transformed by Billiards 


This grand old game was once the sport of royalty alone. 
Yet these are days when Carom or Pocket Billiards reigns 
supreme in mansion and cottage alike. 

Look about you—learn how home folks love the boundless pleasures 
of Billiards. Learn how they prize its physical benefits, too. 

Each evening in the billiard room a round of gaiety ensues. 
cares are lost amid the thrilling rivalry. 
the old-time bloom to mothers’ cheeks. | 

Here girls develop gracefulness and charm. And Billiards kee »ps boys | 

| 
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home, quickens their wits and makes them big-hearted little’men ! 


Real BRUNSWICK Home 


Billard Tables 


“GRAND,” “BABY GRAND” and “CONVERTIBLES” | 4 
Real Brunswick regulation tables, 30Q-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 4 


modified only in sizes and design. Test ary tatde a0 days ja sour owe Aisne, 
Quick-acting Monarch and learn the delights of billiards first hand. 
~~" a And remember we give a complete high-class 
genuine Vermont slate bed, fast im- Playing Outfit FREE — Balls, Cues, Rack 
ported billiard cloth—all the most arkers, Spirit Level, Cue-C lamps, Tips, Table 
scientific playing qualities embodied. 
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Cover, expert book on “How to Play,”’ ete. 
Our famous book, “ Billiards -— 
Magnet, 
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cast ul shows these tables in actual colors 
The **GRAND”’ and ‘‘ BABY and gives full details. Mail the coupon at once 
GRAND”? are built of handsome San and have thisinteresting book by return mail 
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Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid. 
They add immensely to the beauty 
of the home. 


No house or apartment is too small to 
have real billiards now. 




















This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 12-X. 623-633 S: Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Factory Prices—20ca Day a Send me free, postpaid, color-illustrated book 

Our popular purchase plan—terms as é BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” 
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low as 20c a day—lets you pay monthly with details of your 30-day trial offer. 
as you play. Thousands are buying like 


this—direct from usat low factory prices. Name 
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Novo Suction and Force Novo Trench Pump Novo Chain-Drive Novo Air Compressor fe e x 
Pump—Fig. 1401 Fig. 1457 Centrifugal Pump—Fig. 1471 Fig. 1475 It - a 
Arabs 


The Age of Novo Power | *: 


Just as steam took the place of labor on construction work, so is Novo 





replacing steam. H } 

Novo Power is the cheapest, the most reliable and the steadiest power ae 
you can use. You can set up anywhere a Novo Pumping Outfit (Centri- “ae 
fugal, Suction or Diaphragm) and have it working in a few minutes. A Britis 


Novo Hoisting Outfit is almost as portable as a wheel barrow—and will do 
away with a good many wheel barrows when used as here shown. Let a bateind 
Novo run your concrete mixer (it is now running over 80% of those in simple 
use). Use a Novo Saw Rig or a Novo Air Compressor. 
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Novo Double : E oo 

— Holst A Novo Outfit costs much less than a steam or electric outfit of same capacity. It runs with air. 
or; a fraction of the attention that steam requires, saving cost of licensed engineer and fireman. It Eagle 
saves you from the expense of keeping several types of boilers to conform with state and city rv 
ordinances. Its fuel cost is much lower than that of steam. There is no cost of piping or A rs 
e- als 
wiring. “ 
; ; ' ; dow1 
Novo Power is more reliable than steam. A Novo will run in any weather—even zero terri! 
weather. It can be left out all night in zero weather without danger. A Novo keeps working Ce 
from whistle to whistle and sets a pace your laborers must keep up to. oned 
Novo Power is the most convenient to use on construction work. All Novo Outfits are mone 

- ¥ 2 -.S a 0 
Novo Saw Rig portable and can be set up anywhere and set to working in a short time. No piping or wiring oo 
salle connections are needed. Hi 
Novo Outfits include every kind of a Power as | 
Pump, Hoists, AirCompressors, Saw Rigs, etc. —over calle 
seventy-five different Outfits in all—all of them see 

portable. A new Outfit is our ae 
Estate and Village Fire Pump. whe 
A small Air Compressor for . coug 
garages is also ing Opportunity Li 
: for Dealers! of tl 

There is a real oppor- fe 
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ENGINE CO., 301 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. oe 


or Station A, San Jose, Cal. CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Secy. and Mer. 
Novo Engines can be furnished for operating on gasoline, kerosene, 
or ti 
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fire coolly delivered, and within half an 
hour the Turks were retiring, leaving the 
Arabs to cover their retreat. They remained 
another quarter of an hour, and mean- 
time we had fixt our bayonets for the 
grand finale, but evidently they did not 
wish to prolong their stay. 

Every one, especially the Indians, was 
apxious for a charge, but the enemy 
flew before we reached their trenches. 
It is all right fighting the Turks, but the 
Arabs use big muzzle rifles with an enor- 
mous lead bullet which will smash anything 
and does not make a pretty little hole like 
the Turks’ pointed bullet, which will heal 
in no time. 


SEAPLANING IN A DESERT 
i; YDROPLANING over the Syrian 


desert can develop into an extremely 
harrowing experience, as two British air- 
men discovered recently. Captain Stirling, 
British naval officer, and his pilot, Seaman 
Grall, of the French Marine Aviation Corps, 
intended to accomplish nothing more than a 
simple reconnaissance up the Wadi Arab, a 
broad valley between precipitous moun- 
tains running north to the Dead Sea from 
the Gulf of Akaba, but found themselves 
suddenly thrust into an adventure that 
came near finishing both of them. If there 
is one thing more dangerous than sailing 
an ordinary aeroplane over the ocean, it is, 
apparently, sailing a seaplane over the 
land. The most skilful volplaning in the 
world will not bring the aviator down 
gently enough so that his wide pontoons 
will take the earth in anything like a 
satisfactory and graceful manner. This 
was the experience of these two aviators, 
soon after their engine stopt 4,700 feet in 
air. A Cairo dispatch in the Brooklyn 
Eagle tells the story: 


The hydroplane came to earth on its 
floats and the machine turned upside 
down. Grall, the pilot, was shot out with 
terrific force, but clear of the machine. 

Captain Stirling found himself impris- 
oned under the wreckage in such a position 
that his face and chest were resting on the 
ground and his legs bent back over his head. 
Petrol was leaking into his mouth and eyes. 

He could move his hand, and as soon 
as he had cleared his mouth of sand, 
called out to Grall, but received no answer, 
and jumped to the conclusion that he was 
dead. The prospect of lingering on, pinned 
under the machine, was not pleasant, 
when to his great relief he heard some one 
coughing and Grall answered his hail. 

Lifting the trap door that is at the side 
of the body, Grall guided his ecompanion’s 
feet to it, and by degrees Captain Stirling 
wriggled backward and upward, and so got 
free. Grall had been shot a long way 
off, and, tucking his head forward, had 
pitched on the back of his shoulders. He 
was safe and sound, tho very much bruised 
and shaken. Immediately on getting clear 
Captain Stirling looked at his watch, 
which showed 11.15 a.m., and was still 
going. 

By rough calculations they reckoned 
that they were eighteen or twenty miles 
from Akaba and well in the enemy’s 
country. At 11.20 a.m. they set off to 
walk, after shedding their heavy sweaters, 





leaving the machine as it was, with its 
tail in the air and the French tricolor 
rudder still proudly waving. 

Grall was soon in considerable pain, 
and he could only move slowly, leaning 
on Captain Stirling’s shoulder. At 3.15 
p.M. Grall collapsed completely, and said 
he could get no farther. In three and a 
half hours they had advanced only five 
miles. 


Leaving his companion hidden, Captain 
Stirling, tho much shaken, determined to 
push on to his ship and fetch help. It 
seemed only a matter of grit and determina- 
tion for a while, but before long an un- 
welcome surprize brought him face to face 
with further difficulties. We read: 


Soon after 4 p.m. Captain Stirling heard 
heavy guns fired from the ship, and, to his 
dismay, realized that they were shelling 
the western side of the valley, and that 
consequently there must be Turks over on 
his side. At 4.30 p.m. the sun got behind 
the mountains, and he was able to push 
on faster in the dark. About 6 p.m. he 
heard a horse approaching, and, lying flat 
in the shadow of a thorn-bush, saw a 
Turkish horseman pass by, followed by a 
dog. He rode up to the crest of a sand- 
hill just above Captain Stirling, and started 
shouting back something in Turkish to 
some men in the valley below. 

Not knowing whether the man had 
seen him some way back and was out 
looking for him, or what he was shouting 
about, Captain Stirling, as soon as he 
was out of sight, ran about a mile, making 
for the low marshy ground, where there was 
bettercover. Having gained this, he worked 
south again, and at 7.15 p.m. came out on 
the beach at Akaba. There was no ship 
to be seen. 

By this time he had a considerable 
thirst, but, seeing Turkish camp-fires in 
several directions, deemed it inadvisable 
to move down to the wells, and so hid in 
some low shrubs near the shore, where he 
fell asleep, but about eight o’clock woke 
up and saw the ship quite close to the 
shore. He went down to the beach and 
hailed, and presently her search-lights 
came on him, and he knew he was seen. 
In a short time a boat had pulled ashore 
and he was taken off. 

Early the next morning a relief party 
went out to bring the pilot in, but tho they 
searched with all care and penetrated to a 
considerable distance inland, nothing was 
to be seen of the seaman. They had 
missed him through his unwillingness to 
remain in his shelter and his attempts to 
reach the ship by his own efforts. The 
first day that he was alone he progressed 
a pitifully short way, for he became giddy 
at the least effort, and so made only 200 or 
300 yards at atime. That night, however, 
he concealed himself in a ravine and slept 
soundly, with the result that 

In the morning he found himself con- 
siderably better, and was able to push on 
at a much faster pace, tho he was delayed 
for some time by a party of Arabs who 


were driving camels up into the mountains. 


He saw a number of people with camels in 
the valley below him, but did not realize 
that these men were the ship’s landing- 
party searching for him. 

About 4 p.m. he was sighted by a 
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my teeth in spite of the fact | 
always brush them regularly?” 

This is the guery on the lips of 
thousands. Here's the answer 


—‘“‘Acid-Mouth.” 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is the dentifrice that acts against acid- 
condition of the mouth. 

Modern preservation of the teetl 
demanded a dentifrice which would save 
teeth. 


“If Pebeco did 
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keep them for life.” 
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A ten-day trial tube and acid-test 
papers to test your mouth for acid— 
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‘SAVE YOUR ‘EYES! 





|| Here is the very lamp you have been wishing 
|| for to concentrate light exactly where you || 
want light, save eye-strain, and preserve 


your sight. 


“WALLACE” 

Portable 

Electric 
Lamp 
Stands, 
Hangs, 
Clamps 


or Sticks 


ANY PLACE and at 
ANY ANGLE you put it 
And when not in use 
fclds into a top-like 
ball for carrying in 
grip when traveling. 


Trade Mark 


Model “‘C’ 
Satin Brass 
with Push- 
Button 


$> 
For sale 
by 


Leading 
Stores 
and by 
Agents 


Concealed in base are clamp, hook and 
suction cup by which you can place 
lamp ANYWHERE and it will stay in 
any position you put it, and CONCEN- 
TRATE light exact!y where you want 
light, always keeping your eyes in 
the shadow and resting andsaving . 
them from strain. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Ask for it at your iagerbe store, buy of Agents, or 
order of us, anda “* WALLACE” will be sent you 
by parcel post, si t se it 10 days and if not 
entirely satisfied, return it and we will promptly 
refund your money. Write now before you forget it 
THE WALLACE NOVELTY CO., Inc. 
Patentees and Sole Mfrs. 

Suite R—22 E. 4ist St., New York 
Clamped to 
Led-rod. 
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Send for a Machine on 
30 Days’ Trial, Express Prepaid 
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0. K. Matufacturing Co., 806 Bank Pidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Makers of the famous Washburne **O.K.”’ Paper 
Fastener, and the Sanitary ‘O.K." Eraser 
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Turkish horseman, who fired several shots 
at him, but all went high. He quickly 
got into the cover of a gully and so 
escaped. He reached the beach soon 
after 5 p.m., but was too exhausted to 
attract the notice of those on board the 
ship. The captain of the ship, convinced 
that Grall had walked into the arms of the 
Turks, who were camped right on his 
supposed line of advance, steamed away 
down the gulf after sunset with the inten- 
tion of returning before dawn in the hope 
that the pilot might by some extraordinary 
chance have got down in the night. 

However, about 10 p.m. the Captain 
had suddenly a strong feeling that the 
man had arrived. and so put about. 
Arrived back at Akaba, the search-lights 
were got going and presently a hail was 
heard. It was Grall, wakened by the 
search-lights playing on him. 

The two cutters were hurriedly manned 
and dropt, and, pulling to the shore, brought 
him off at 12.50 p.m. 


BOMB-THROWING FROM AN 
ARMORED AUTO 


HIS new form of martial amusement 

was experienced by a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, who arrived one 
day fresh from Paris at the Allied head- 
quarters. This correspondent’s favorite 
form of diversion, is NOT 
There 


are a great many things he would rather do 


he assures us, 
bomb-throwing in armored autos. 


than go bomb-throwing at sixty miles an 


hour on muddy roads, and the more he 
thinks of his one experience as chauffeur 
for a bloodthirsty Liverpool clerk in a 


lieutenant’s uniform chasing Germans 
with hand-grenades, the more things occur 
to him that he would rather do next time. 
The correspondent, an American, was re- 


clining cozily on a pile of flour-sacks, 
‘*munehing what several weeks ago must 
have been a piece of bread,’’ and holding 
converse with a 
British lieutenant standing near. 

this pleasurable interlude, says he, 
quickly the hurly-burly of 


without warning— 


innocuous and desultory 
Upon 
came 


war, when, 


A dozen leather-clad  officers—French 
and English—rushed out of a near-by 
farmhouse, followed by a seore of soldiers 
hurriedly adjusting goggles. A few rods 
down the road six armored motor-cars 
were waiting, and a minute later five 
motors were humming, while four men, 
besides the driver, piled into each ear, dis- 
appearing through little doors cut in the 
rear, immediately under the Maxims, 
which peeped out a few inches from the 
half-inch steel plating. 

The sixth car stood motionless, 
British 
my side. 

‘Here, lieutenant, you take the last ear. 
Hatton is down with fever. You drive, 
don’t you?”’ And without waiting for the 
answer the captain crawled into his steel 
cage, slammed the door after him, and was 
off. 


and a 
captain hailed the lieutenant at 


A command is a command, even tho your 
superior rushes off to practically certain 
death immediately after the order is given; 





but here was a serious difficulty, which gave 
the correspondent his chance to be an un- 
willing and totally unrecognizéd hero. The 
sixth car still waited, and meanwhile— 


The lieutenant looked sheepish, then 
swore. He had never driven a car and 
didn’t know the difference between change 
of speed and brake levers. Still his orders 
were formal and he turned to me. An 
hour before LI had left my old Clement- 
Bayard after 125 miles of the worst roads 
in France, mud nearly up to the radiator, 
and an impromptu seurry in a 40 horse- 
power armored Mercedes—taken from the 
Germans and refitted—on a very vague 
mission failed to appeal to me. But the 
lieutenant looked so downeast and spoke 
so pathetically of ruined chances, spoiled 
eareer, ete., that I gave in, squeezed 
through the door, followed by the now 
elated officer and two ‘‘Tommies”’ to work 
the Maxims, and glancing through the slit 
over the steering-wheel, started off with a 
jerk after the other five cars, now gray 
specks on the long stretch of road ahead. 

Between jolts I listened to the lieuten- 
ant’s explanation. It seemed that German 
armored cars were playing havoe in half a 
dozen villages north of us, between La 
Bassée and Armentiéres, making their raids 
at most unexpected hours, working their 
quick-firers, two to each car, against every 
living thing in sight—soldiers, inhabitants, 
and even cattle. One of them the other 
day had bumped at full speed against-a 
chain drawn tight across the road, and 
another junk pile had been added to the 
many lining the roads in this region. But 
those left were bolder than ever, raiding 
villages fifteen miles out of their lines, and 
as they had been reported leaving Lille 
by one of our aviators we were going after 
them. 

I was up against it most earnestly. 
That habit of mine of butting into others’ 
affairs under the pretense of obliging them 
had once more played me a nasty trick. I 
increased the speed, hoping to get abreast 
of the other cars, be seen by some officer, 
and ordered off. But no such luck befell 
me. 

That Mercedes was a good ear, but a 
queer one. Imagine an oblong steel box, 
roofless, placed on a chassis, the. sides high 
as a man’s head standing, the front sloping 
backward over the driver’s head. A long 
horizontal slip, narrowed or widened at will, 
running around the front, back, and sides, 
and you have it. The sides of. the box 
were half an inch thick and the motor hood 
was covered by a steel blanket of similar 
weight, and which, curving downward in 
front, protected the radiator. Two Max- 
ims, mounted on pivots fixt to the bottom 
of the car, could sweep the road from the 
back or sides at all angles, and were the 
only firearms besides the men’s rifles, and 
as we raced over the rough cobbles, jump- 
ing in and out-of mud-holes and ruts, the 
roar of the powerful motor was lost in the 
awful din of banging metal, as if a thousand 
tin cans were dancing a mad jig behind us. 

One of the soldiers, leaning over my 
shoulder, shouted in my ear, that he 
thought ‘‘the hind left tire, sir, was a bit 
worn, and going as we are, sir, should it 
blow up we might be delayed!” 

“Delayed! Heavens, man, we'd break 
our blooming necks!” I shouted back. 
The lieutenant wouldn’t stop to change 
however, and tried to console me by point- 
ing to a coffer under his feet, shrieking: “A 
surprize for them! Hand-grenades!” 
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‘The Trenton Potteries Company 


LAVATORIES 


Modern science has made them as sanitary as 
a dinner plate and you can select designs which 
will ha?monize perfectly with the architecture 
and furnishings of your home. 


Real Vitreous China, of which they are made, 
is white through and through, cannot rust, can- 
not change: color, nor lose its satiny sheen. 
Nothing short of actually smashing will injure it. 


Architects and plumbers everywhere will assure 
you that there is nothing better. Remember, 
the installation work costs the same whether 
you buy cheap fixtures or the best. 


Write for Booklet L-1 3, ‘‘Bathrooms of Character’’ 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
Makers of the Silent SILWEL-CLO Closet 
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WHEEL CHAIRS AND TRICYCLES 


A Wheel Chair is often an invalid’s greatest com- 
fort. We offer over 75 styles of invalid’s rolling 
chairs and tricycles with latest improvements. 
Ship direct from factory .to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
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FREE Catalog now. 
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Are You Going to Re-Shingle? 


It is hard to improve upon good shingles both for service and 












appearance. You can make the next job last a lifetime by using 
66 99 STAINED 
CREO-DIPT”’ shinéves 


17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 
They come in bundles ready to lay. 
They last twice as long as brush-coatei shingles or natural wood. 
They are proof against dry rot, decay, worms and weather. They 
save time, muss and expense of staining on the job. We select best 
cedar shingles and by our special process preserve them in creosote 
and stain them any color desired. Best earth pigments—no aniline 
dyes. No wedge-shaped shingles—no waste. 
Write toda for sample colors on wood and book of 
CREO-DIPT’’ houses in all parts of the country. 
Names of architect and lumber dealer appreciated. 
Standard Stained Shingle Co., 1034 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


(Shipments prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade.) 





Arebitect A. N. Oviatt, Cleveland, for Mr. A. C. Dutton, 
Soft, even color tones of “CREO-DIPT” Shingles ean be selected to 
harmonize with surroundings. There are over 1560 homes in and 
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By the smile on his face I saw he ex. 
pected me to be pleased, so I smiled in g 
sickly way and tried to slow down, but my 
torturer glanced reproachfully at me; and 
certain that my friends would speak well of 
me when they heard the fatal news, | 
rushed on again, eyes on the road, but my 
mind busy with that combination of a 
weak back tire and the boxful of bombs 
under my neighbor’s feet. 


To the driver’s great relief, there came 
an opportunity farther on to repair the 
doubtful tire, while the lieutenant watched 
the road with his glasses. Suddenly: 
**That’s one, sure. I can see their wire- 
Let her rip!’’ and they were off 
down the road, rushing to meet a distant 
gray streak that at once stopt, turned, and 
fled before them. Bouncing and plunging, 
they followed, in the frantic endeavor to 
make up the intervening distance in the 
six or seven miles that lay between the 
German car and the German lines. Says 
the writer: 


cutters. 


The 40 horse-power Mercedes was really 
a wonder, and Mr. Weinbecke, of Diissel- 
dorf, her former owner (I know from the 
name-plate still on the car), can be proud 
of her. In five minutes I could see the 
Germans in front of me with the naked eye. 
From a man’s head they grew to a man’s 
size, and then things began to happen. 

Through the narrow main and only 
street of F we pounded, the speed- 
indicator registering forty-five miles, and 
as the few half-burned farms rushed by 
us, the black faces of African troopers ap- 
peared cautiously at doors and windows, 
while threatening guns were lowered as the 
tricolored bands painted on our steel box 
flashed by. At times, as gutters were 
crossed, the wheels, rising in the air, fell 
back with a crash, while springs groaned 
and creaked, and the men behind clinging 
to the sides were jerked bodily to the floor. 
The lieutenant sat on the floor of the car, 
the box of hand-grenades between his legs, 
arms clasped lovingly around it, and | re- 
membered wondering at the courage oi the 
man, a Liverpool clerk, used to dull office 
routine, rising to a heroic level at the first 
emergency. 

Immediately out of the village we saw 
the Germans 500 yards in front, just at 
the crest of -the hill, which we climbed 
after them without changing the gear. 
They were going their limit evidently, 
while we still had another five-mile in- 
crease in our motor, and I gave it out. The 
Mercedes leapt forward just as the German 
mitrailleuse spoke. Two or three light 
shocks against the sloping armored front, 
and we veered over to the side of the road, 
nearly going into the ditch as the wheels 
skidded over the mud. 

Our Maxims were useless to us, and no 
one thought of using rifles at such a gait. 
Our only hope lay in overtaking the car 
ahead and praying that the tires, our only 
exposed parts, would hold. 

‘Faster,’ yelled the lieutenant. 

I ignored him, getting already out of 
the Mercedes all she had in her with the 
load she was carrying, and anyway we were 
now within 100 yards of the German, and 
her quick-firer was beating a tattoo against 
the steel shield in front of me. 

What a somersault should one of our 
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tires get hit! Throughout the whole chase 
this thought of tires, I remember, reigned 
supreme in my mind. Nothing else seemed 
to endanger us. The slit before my eyes, 
through which the road appeared, had 
been so narrowed by one of the ‘‘ Tommies”’ 
that my head must lie right against the 
steel, and the hail of shots against the 
outer wall vibrated back into every muscle. 

Seventy-five yards more—sixty—forty, 
and the German swerved from side to side, 
intent on keeping us behind him. So close 
our tires were safe, the firing angle being 
too great for the mitrailleuses in front, and 
as to ourselves nothing but a shell could 
penetrate the half-inch steel plate, and the 
bullets glanced upward harmlessly from the 
sloping front. 

Bending close to me, eyes glued to the 
slit, the lieutenant spoke. 

“Now’s the time. When you see my 
arm fly past, put on the brakes hard. 
Stop as short as you know how, for the 
fellow in front is going to stop shorter 
still.” 


Fortunately the poor fellow did not have 
time to reflect upon the probability of his 
being able to bring his machine to a full 
stop, even should the men behind him 
manage to make successful casts of the 
grenades. He knew only that they were 
bending over ‘‘those vicious black things”’ 
in the box behind him, he says, and then— 


A smell of burning tinder came to my 
nostrils along with a warning ery of 
“Look sharp!’’ from the lieutenant. And 
so, more through intuition, I felt his arm 
flash over my head, my whole weight was 
thrown on brake and clutch pedals, while 
the motor, released, turned crazily. 


The three grenades, dragging their short 
fyses, timed at five seconds, sailed true to 
their goal, over and in front of the on- 
rushing Germans. I was too busy straight- 
ening my own ear, which, skidding from 
behind, leapt across the full width of the 
road at nearly a right angle, to notice 
exactly what occurred in front, but when 
we brought up hard against a pile of 
crusht stone, which Providence had mirac- 
ulously placed between us and the ditch, 
the German ear, not ten feet away, was 
just ending a ‘“‘whirl of death’’ act and 
landing on its side, both front wheels 
smashed from under it. 


Out of the tangle we pulled five men. 
One, the driver, his breast crusht by the 
steering-wheel, was dead. Among the four 
others were broken arms and collar-bones. 


Bandaged and congratulated on their 
brave efforts against us, the Germans, two 
officers of the Landwehr and their men, 
were still ignorant of what had put them 
out of the race. Their sorrow at not 
having first thought of this new mode of 
automobile warfare was intense. 


_A can of gasoline was spilled over the 
pile of junk, the mitrailleuses were ham- 
mered into shapeless masses, and a match 
applied. The vanquished armored car 
ended in a blaze, while its former occu- 
pants returned with us, prisoners. An hour 
later we met the other cars. Not all, for 
two were missing. Prisoners or destroyed, 
no one knew. Ours had been the only 
success of the day. 


“To-morrow we'll have better luck,” 
said the lieutenant, hopefully. 
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‘—the story of a small 
roof with a great 
record, 


The photograph above 
shows a building in 
Brazil, Indiana, which 
was roofed in 1872 with 
felt and gravel along 
the lines of The Barrett 
Specification. 


A few months ago, it 
was necessary to add 
another story to the 
building and the old 


roof was torn off. 


During 42 years the 
roof never leaked, nor 
was it patched, painted 
or repaired. 


kind. 


request 





The owners wrote to 
the successors of Sims 
& Smither, who put 
on the original roof in 
1872, saying: 
cwwant a roof like the old 
one’’—and a 
Specification 
will, therefore, cover 
the new addition. 


From the viewpoints 
of service and economy 
Barrett Specification 
Roofs are preeminent- 
ly superior to any other 


Copies of The Barrett Specification free on 


Sherfey G Kidd Furniture 
Store, 

Brazil, Ind. 
Roofer: Henry C. Smither 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sims & Smither, 
42 years ago. 





Special Notice 


We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the 
full wording of The 
Barrett Specification, 
in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


““We 


Barrett | 

Roof If any abbreviated 

form is desired, how- 

ever, the following is 
suggested: 


ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and subject 
to the inspection 
requirement. 











BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 

THE PATERSON MBG. CO., Limited: 
St. John, N. B. 


St. Louis 


Montreal 
Halifax, N.5 


one 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 4% 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle } A 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver “ <a 


Sydney, N.S. 





-A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


Adds character and selling value to a build- 
ing. Offers a perfect protection from the 
elements. The only roof that is fire-proof, 
and proof against time. It lasts forever. 





Write for our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The! 

Roof Beautiful,’’ printed in colors, re- 

ferring to the origin and use of Tiles. It 

contains views of many beautiful homes 

with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is 
sent free upon request. 











LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


General Offices: 1110-20 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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"*Alcolite’ Chafing Dish 
No. 368/97 























Tea Ball Tea Pot 
0. 10173 




















NDER one name has been established a line of household 
utilities that has set a standard for quality, beauty and 
durability so high that the mention of any one of these 
articles brings instantly to mind the name Manning-Bowman. 


This line includes any cooking or heating device 
for use with electricity, alcohol or on ordinary coal 
or gas range. The percolators are famous as the 
product of the manufacturers who developed the 
percolation principle of coffee making. The 
Chafing Dishes equipped with the “Alcolite” 


burner have the cooking possibilities of a gas stove. 


Tables of taste are universally distinguished by 
these attractive and practical devices that permit 
the making of coffee or tea at the table or prepar- 
ing there many things heretofore cooked in the 


kitchen. These little niceties of service overcome 
the humdrum of everyday meals and make the 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner so much more delight- 
ful and inviting. 


Manning-Bowman Quality Ware is sold and can 
be examined at jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing 
and department stores. We will send upon request 
a special booklet describing any article. Every 
housewife who prides herself upon the attractiveness 
of her table appointments should acquaint herself 
with Manning-Bowman Ware. 


For free book of chafing dish recipes 
write for Catalogue C-3. Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Ware 


anning- 


Casserole 
0. 063 


owrlnan 





No. 2025 Set 
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WHEN WAR INVADES CHILDHOOD’S 
REALM 


OW does the European War affect 

children? By this time there is 
garcely a parent in this country who con- 
tinues to hope that all knowledge of the 
ghastly spectacle across the water may 
be kept from the youngsters in the house- 
hold. There are too many pictures and 
pead-lines, and American children are too 
close to those who read and discuss. They 
all know of the war, and their fresh 
imaginations do not fall exhausted as do 
ours before its magnitude. The London 
papers give a few entertaining stories of 
British and French children in the war, 
both of the active part that older boys 
have taken, and of the reflection of the 
war in the daily games of the younger ones. 
In the case of the latter—and this is 
especially true of nursery-reared British 
youngsters—‘‘the first inclination is,” as a 
writer to the London Times remarks, ‘‘to 
say that the war scarcely touches little 
children at all,”’ and that knitting mittens 
is just work, and watching passing regi- 
ments just fun. But, continues the writer: 


Just when we imagine that war is alto- 
gether out of their minds, they startle us 
by coming out with some of their own 
curious little ‘‘thinks’’ on the subject. 
Suddenly they tear down to the drawing- 
room, after the sticky and protracted 
festival of tea, playing two parts at once— 
of persons in imminent peril from Zeppelins 
and of the bombs dropt upon them. ‘‘We 
drawed down the blinds so that they 
could not see us,” they exclaim breath- 
lessly, ‘‘and we blowed into three paper 
bags and banged them,” and they dance 
on tiptoe round the room with an ecstatic 
air of secrecy. 

[ater on, with that delightful inconse- 
quence which poor, tethered grown-ups 
retain only in.their dreams, the Zeppelin 
game melts imperceptibly into another. 
One, with a white handkerchief round her 
head, becomes a Red Cross nurse; the other 
is transmuted, by a billycock hat resting 
on his small and pudgy nose, into a doctor. 
A golden-haired doll is carried round the 
toom, with a-sofa-cushion for stretcher, 
the nurse at. her head and the doctor at 
her feet. _‘‘Here’s your little girl what’s 
wounded,” is the cheerful ery, and the 
doll.has her leg carefully bandaged. The 
doctor then retires to bed on the sofa to be 
called up by telephone; he answers in a 
deep, gruff voice, making a receiver of his 
hands, dashes. the billycock over his eyes, 
and rushes off to administer large, black- 
ened pills made out of sponge-cake. 

Properly regarded, there is nothing 
ghastly or unfeeling in such games. They 
are played in a kingdom of pretending so 
very far removed from the realities of life, 
and, besides, there is a distinction between 
being killed and dying, tho it may be 
subtle and hard to define. There is known 
to be something sad and solemn about 
death; no one would play a game of dying, 
but, killing goes on in every-day games, 
When there is no war. It happens when 
you. knock down tin soldiers or a wound-up 
engine runs into. you, or on those rare 
deeasions when, the tea-things having been 
Ttemoved, you are allowed to throw cushions 





in the drawing-room. Killing games are no 
more callous and no nearer to real life than 
those played by the two Miss Moulds in 
early youth. Mrs. Gamp saw them in the 
right light, ‘‘And likeways what a plea- 
sure,” she said, ‘“‘to see them two young 
ladies as I know’d afore a tooth in their 
pretty heads was cut and have many a day 
seen—ah, the sweet creeturs!—playing at 
berryins down in the shop and follerin’ the 
order-book to its long home in the iron 
safe!” 


The story that The Daily Chronicle 
prints of Prudent Marius, the fourteen- 
year old sergent-fourrier (quartermaster- 
sergeant) with the French Army, may 
partially explain the fact that soldiers in 
Europe can laugh at an enemy, chaff him, 
make friends with him, and kill him, all in 
one day. Prudent Marius has all a boy's 
mixture of cruelty and kindliness, un- 
feelingness and gushing sympathy; and so 
his elder brothers in arms may after all be 
displaying but the boy in them that never 
grew up. Prudent Marius is capable of 
shooting down an unsuspecting enemy in 
what amounts to cold blood, and yet this is 
the Chronicle correspondent’s account of 
his meeting with the lad: 


I met him on the seashore this morning, 
where he was extracting great joy out of 
throwing stones into the rising tide for a 
mongrel to fetch, and they both seemed so 
much wrapt up in this simple amusement 
that only the two gold stripes indicating 
his military rank induced me to interrupt 
them. A curious little figure he made in 
his dark coat and red trousers with a blue 
stripe and heavy gaiters. 

With childlike naiveté he chatted about 
his warlike experiences, and related how 
he won his present rank. As I watched 
this lilliputian offieer—scarcely four feet in 
height—there passed through my mind 
half-forgotten Henty stories, of the youths 
who became generals at thirty through 
deeds of derring-do, of a powder-monkey 
who became admiral (wasn’t it Cloudesley 
Shovel?), of the Drums of the Fore and Aft, 
and of Drummer Bent, of the Ist East 
Lancashires, who has just received his 
V. C. from the King’s hands for more than 
one gallant action. 


Marius will be fifteen this April. He 
was born at Dijon, the son of a workman. 
Both father and mother died while the boy 
was quite young, leaving him to shift for 
himself. On the outbreak of the war he 
attached himself as cyclist scout to a 
regiment on its way to the Alsatian front. 
He made himself useful, and accordingly 
was taken on to Lunéville, where his ad- 
ventures, described by the writer, began: 


PB Here he acted as ammunition-bearer, 
dispatch-carrier, scout, and, in fact, was 
a Jack of all trades. On the sixth day of 
the war, when the French were hurling 
themselves in vain against the heights held 
by the enemy, Marius was shot through 
the leg and put hors de combat for a while. 

When the Germans were pressing on 
toward Paris a section of the French 
troops were hurried from the eastern fron- 
tier to the center, and so we next find our 
youngster at Mouroux, north of the Grand 
Morin River. The enemy are in retreat. 
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the outside filling device 


—the only one proven by time and 
usage—16 years on the market and 
over a million satisfied users. After 
all, that’s the only worth-while proof. 


e Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 

The “‘Crescent-Filler’’ never fails to fill 
the pen fu//in 4 seconds from any ink- 
well. It ison the outside of the barrel, 
open and aboveboard, simple, easily get- 
at-able, positive in action and absolutely 
trouble-proof. Before buying any 
fountain pen, insist on seeing the inside of 
them all—see for yourself the 
Conklin’s simplicity in com- 
parison with all the others. 


Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Druggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 and up. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
291 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect 
your ideas, they may. bring you wealth. Write for ‘Needed 
Inventions’’ and “How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Patent 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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Suppose you knew 
you were to be cast 
on a lonely island— 
and would have to spend 
the rest of your life there. 
What books would you take? 


What few great histories, biogra- 
phies, dramas, novels, poems, works 
of science and travel, philosophy 
and religion, are so good that they 
would never lose their interest— 
would have in themselves all the 
elements that make a satisfying, 
well-worded mental diet? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years 
president of one of the world’s greatest 
universities, from out of his sixty years 
of reading, study, and experience, has 
answered that question. 

His answer is printed in a free booklet; 
ask for your copy; it tells the story of 


THE 
HARVARD 
CLASSICS 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
Published & sold only by P. F. Collier & Son 


Before you add another volume to your 
library, you should have this free booklet. 


Out of the millions of books that have been 
written, you should know what 418 Dr. Eliot 
considers most worth while—the 418 that best 
picture the progress of the human race from 
the earliest times down to the present day, 
through the writings of those who have made 
our civilization what it is. 


Everything you want to know about the Five- 
Foot Shelf is in the free booklet. No obliga- 
tions—merely clip the coupon. 


PBB LLL LLL A AAO LOL LLL Lele 
L. D. 3-20-15 
P. F. Collier & Son, 416 West 13th Street 
New York City 


You may send me the free booklet containing the 
story of the Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 
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The German rear-guard believe it is safe 
for.an hour or two. An infantry officer 
marches up to a haystack to get material 
for a bed. From behind the stack comes 
a shot and the officer reels and falls dead. 
A tiny figure, carrying a small carbine still 
smoking, glides through the tall grass, 
while the Germans, enraged at the loss of 
their officer, direct a murderous fire toward 
the stack. But the boy corporal (as he 
then was), with the bullets whistling over 
his head, gains safe cover. 

Again the scene changes. Marius is at 
Crouy, near Soissons (where only yester- 
day a fierce battle was raging between the 
French and the Germans). He is now 
attached to the artillery, and as he hands 
over a shell to the gunner a small piece 
of shrapnel strikes him on the face. Again 
hors de combat for a while, and a permanent, 
if slight, sear as a souvenir. 

Next we find him—a full-blown sergent- 
fourrier—in the Arras district, the pet of 
his regiment—for he is not conceited—and 
the admired of stalwart Britons whom he 
chances to meet when carrying messages. 
In the last four months he has become a 
hardened veteran, indifferent to cannonade- 
and rifle-fire. 

Yesterday he came down from the front 
on leave, and is wondering if he can take a 
boat out in a rather choppy sea and have 
a swim. 





PERPLEXED PATRIOTISM 


66 WwW HY should I slay my brother?” 

In the letters written by the 
soldiers, in the diaries found upon them 
and printed, in the statements to those 
press correspondents who have made their 
way among the themselves, this 
question recurs again and again in varying 
form. It is significant that it is asked so 
much more frequently in this war than in 
any war before. It is as if the query had 
been gradually growing, from an unheard, 
subconscious questioning in days of semi- 
savagery up to its present form. And many 
present-day writers find in this a promise, 
that one day the soldier, armed and 
accoutered, will, upon his realization of the 
actual errand that lies before him, suddenly 
ask himself: ‘‘Why do I go forth to kill?” 
and forthwith lay down his arms, turn back, 
and go about the ways of peace. 

In The Reform Advocate is printed a story 
strongly illustrative of this point. The 
writer, a Russian Jew, was a brilliant stu- 
dent in the Vienna University at the time 
tha war broke out. 


men 


Because of race preju- 
dice, he had been unable to complete his 
education in Russia; every attempt made in 
that country toward education and self- 
improvement was rendered either impos- 
sible or hopelessly difficult. Had not Aus- 
tria welcomed him, all his hopes must have 
gone by the board. Suddenly he is com- 
pelled to return; he is made one of Russia’s 
armed millions, and sent to Galicia. One 
can imagine the sentiments of the thought- 
ful youth, called upon by Russia to fight 
against the people of his foster nation. 
But, according to his own story, this was 
not his experience alone, for, as he says: 


Among all the Russian soldiers, regard- 


















less of nationality or religious affiliation, 
having any degree of intellectual training 
or education, the question was frequently 
heard: ‘‘Why do we fight Austria? Why 
harm has Austria ever done to us or to othe 
Russians?’’ In my own case the questio, 
often assumed the shape of remorsefy| 
conscientious scruples: ‘*Why should I kjj 
Austrian soldiers? That country had only 
showered blessings upon me, which my oy 
Fatherland had denied me. There I hag 
been permitted to reside anywhere ani 
study at all public institutions, withoy 
hindrance by any local authorities. Noy 
I was asked to prove my gratitude for such 
liberal treatment by killing or maiming the 
native sons of that country.” 

















































































































Keen as were his doubts and scruples m 
this point, they were rendered even mon 
poignant by the events that followed. He 
was employed in the attack upon Przemys, 
until, after three weeks of hard fighting 
the Russians, tho in considerably greater 
numbers than the defenders, were drive 
back. The writer was severely wounded in 
one of the battles and for several days lay 
helpless upon the field before he was found, 
He regained consciousness in an Austria 
hospital, surrounded by attendants, among 
them a surgeon. He relates: 

















The surgeon then addrest me, 





saying: 




































‘‘We must amputate your left leg at once,” Keep 
At the sound of that voice I was seized by dangers 
deep emotions and cried out: ‘‘My dea agree it 
Mr. Professor!’”’ The surgeon was none & the breedi 
other than my own teacher, who had & s0pflies f 
only recently been one of my examiner. 
He replied: “‘Is that you, Dawidowie’? 
There is no time now for greetings; you 
must at once permit us to place you unde 
the influence of the narcotics.” 
I awoke minus my left leg, and then for 
the first time learned that I was in one of 
the lecture-rooms of the Vienna University, oe 
which had been turned into a well-equipped C 
military hospital. Possibly I am in the 
very room where I had so often sat at the Fi It he 
feet of the famous master, anxiously paling tip 
listening to his words of instruction. Now mice, dos 
I am lying here as a wounded enemy and 
being treated and watched over by that No F 
very teacher. Get < 
I am having the very best of care and § Everyon 
attention. My teacher looks to securing the grea 
me all the comfort possible. For the last > 
three days I have been able to drag myself we onal 
about without other assistance than my 
temporary artificial leg. The professor 
has often talked to me about my future. Just « 
He has offered to use his influence so as to page 
secure my entire liberty, as soon as I am f° The. 
completely restored to health, instead of §§ with the: 
having to undergo internment as a prisoner J age just 
of war. But how about completing my Sits out. 
studies? In my own country I would not | 
be permitted to continue them, and the Ce 
doors of the Vienna alma mater might be — 
closed to me as an “enemy.” Only & anunsani 
yesterday the Professor learned the news ode 
that, according to a recent decision of the Se d 
Austrian Minister of Public Education, the nt 
admission to the higher educational i- oa 
stitutes was to be denied to all subjects of Garbage 
States at war with Austria, but that e — 
ceptions might be made in favor of such Way of gi 
students who in their own homes do not 
belong to the ruling nationality. Thus! 510Ex 
shall again be permitted the privilege ol The Gal 





continuing my studies at the Vienn 
University and shall here be able to secure 
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your House 





le, Saying: ° ° 

= at ae Keep yourself and family immune from the Keep the careless coal man from marring and 

s seized by § dangers of the exposed garbage can. Physicians scarring the sides of your house every time he 
“My dear § agree it is the harboring spot for filth and vermin— delivers coal. Save your lawn, walk, flowers and 
was none & the breeding place for germs. Protect your family’s health, shrubs from being ruined by coal dust and stray lumps. In- 
who had & stop flies from gathering and keep your back yard neat with a stall in the window of your coal bin a 
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room § VarDage Receiver Oa ute 

am in th s 

| na at - It can be buried in your back yard handy to your kitchen It can easily be put in a new home or one that is already 
anxioul door where it is convenient to use but never unsightly. It is built. Ina house already erected the Majestic Coal Chute can 

“peep Non water tight—emits no foul odors and keeps contents free from be placed in the opening now occupied by the basement window. 

meus al mice, dogs, cats and flies, etc. The oe opening ne samme’ Se the eee, In 

nemy a new house provision shou e made for it when buildin 

by tht {| No Flies to Swat—No Unclean Yard the denasintion. . 

Get a Majestic and minimize the fly nuisance, this summer. 
f care and § Everyone knows the old fashioned exposed garbage can has Window and Coal Chute Combined 
o securing § the greatest attraction for flies. It’s the fly’s chief breeding The Majestic when closed sets flush with the foundation. 


or the last 
rag myself 
. than my 


professor Very 


rae Bury the can out of sight the Majestic way and drive 
the flies away. Then with your garbage safely hidden dogs 
or cats cannot upset it and litter up your yard. 


Easy to Set in Place 


It has a glass door which serves as a window when chute is 
not in use for receiving coal and gives splendid light to the 
basement. The glass is protected when chute is in use by 
special iron plate. The Majestic is more than just a coal 
chute. It’s a cellar window as well. 








my future. Just dig a hole the size of the ingot iron receptacle or shell. Set 

ce so as to fg gre into the ground. Put the can inside and the top in Burglar Proof—Strong and Durable 
sa place. It is always closed. 

a or oe The only air dnaaol is the topand door. This opens and shuts The Majestic locks from the inside securely and is absolutely 

instead 0 


burglar proof. It is extra durable, and will outlast the building. It 
has a heavy steel body—cast-iron door frame and boiler plate hopper. 
When open the hopper comes out automatically, catching all the coal. 
Every piece of coal gets into the bin without waste or scattering. 


Thousands in Use 


bage just press your foot on the littlestep. It closes by itself. Nothing 
could be more simple to operate or practical touse. The can easily 
lifts out for emptying. 


Cost But $5.00 Up 


-@ prisoner 
yleting my 
would not 
1, and the 


With the foot. (See the pictures above). When you want to dump gar- \ : 


r might be en you consider how little the Majestic © b- 
7” 8 Only — Receiver cost, it’s unwise to risk using Mal dabhs OER ete al Thousands of owners of homes, hotels, stores, 
. ’ nitary one. You can get one as low as $5 apartments, etc., have installed Majestic Coa] 


suitable for the average family. Large sizes cost 
a trifle more. 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


cation, the rs : 

* on, turn this coupon and let us send you our free 
atic nal 2 book that tells all about the Majestic Underground 
subjects 0 Garbage Receivers and explains the advantages 
t that ex and conveniences of this home necessity. You will 

h never be without one once you use this new modern 
or of sue way of garbage disposal. 
1es do not 
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Chutes in their buildings. Architects and Con- 
tractors indorse them and specify their use in all 
the new modern structures. Before your next lot 
of coal is delivered find out about the Majestic Coal 
Chute and arrange to install one in your building. 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


Return this coupon and let us send you all the 
facts about the Majestic Coal Chute and learn how 
it saves your house, lawn, walk, flowers and coal. 
This free book describes every detail of it and is 
worth while reading. Send the coupon today. 


The Majestic Co., 510Erie St,,Huntington, Ind. 


Send me cataiog of Majestic S secialties, 


DRBUIG «5s 00.000600000000008200sccsccenecsesesonsevece 
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my diploma as a physician. Up to now, 
physician with an artificial leg probably 
has been the rare exception and not to bk 
met in every-day life, but I fear thy 
after the close of the war people will hay, 
to become accustomed to such and othe 
anomalous conditions. 


SIGHTSEEING UNDER FIRE 
Greenpip pictures and descriptions 
of the war are filling all the newspapey 
and magazines—as it appears above fiye 
miles back of the firing-line. We 
everything but the war. How the wounded 
are cared for, how the men are fed, hoy 
the horses are shod, we know well. Bu 
when we come to the real business in hand, 
> ; the war correspondent can usually prove 
P an alibi. Rarely, except from a safe and 
| r ‘fo “ a | t ¢ ci n Com 4 i Jot P ric € om distant height, have we seen actual battle. 
with the air full of singing hornets who» 
sting is death, or standing beside the man 
The maker who equipped your car or truck ah the behind the gun in the entrenchment, 
Buda Motor did not select his motor ‘“‘on price.” % watching him dispatch his messengers of 
He was jealous of his reputation and his product; % eternity. Rarely has the reader followed 
he believed that your satisfaction was part of the 
bargain when you handed him your check. So, re- 
gardless of price, he made comparisons and careful of his experiences in the German trenches 
tests and finished by selecting the Buda Motor, hy one wild night not long ago. Several of 

built by a great organization which for 35 years has ¥ ; : q Seo th cl a me 
backed every last screw and bolt of its product with Bes, eee eee ar ere Seemenee, ae 
its name and all its vast resources. Ev- | - until it was dark, for a bullet-swept ares 
ery Buda Motor is not only guaranteed * must be crossed on the way over which it 
—it is much more than guaranteed by would be impossible to walk in the day- 

the fact that a part of its duty is we light. He writes: 

to live up to the name it bears. 





0 PEL eh 





the course described by Robert Dunn in 
the New York Evening Post, where he tells 








Ahead, over the swelling battle-field, the 
boom of artillery was dying fitfully, only 
to be replaced by glimmering rocket: 
lights shot from the trenches, which, like 
flashes of greenish lightning, reticulated 
the torn timber and tottering walls of 
houses. The soupy mud was ankle-degp. 
Momently, emerging out of the obscurity, 
we met whining provision-carts, a belated 
field-kitchen, a lone horseman with the dull 
gleam of a cigar at the apex of his great 
cape. A well-traveled road, too defiant 

: an artery of life, in its ceaseless traffic 
ede Lawns to and fro, with death, defeat, or victory. 

I do not know just where the rifie-bullets 
The Ideal Junior Power Mower will keep the lawn in began kicking around us. But until we 
the finest condition, and delight everyone who takes a e senabad iis village they must have bee 
5 eg ne aeons te sf spent ones, since on our northwest course 
operate than either the hand or horse driven mower— woods and a swell of land cut off the 
will do the work quicker and better. Ten full hours Freneh trenches to the north, tho soon they 


work costs but 20 cents for fuel—with no loss of were not half a mile away as the crow flies. 

power, as is the case when three or four chains are necessary What our host had said about heavy 

to transmit the power from the motor to the drive wheel. firing all night on the sights got by day 

east Milena inka ee tied eT tone 2 was true enough. But in all the twelve 

5 acres perday. Speed up to 4 miles per hour. hours we were under fire we heard only 
The Ideal Combination Mower and Roller, a larger 3 at scattered intervals the purr of a machine 
machine with 38 inch cut $400 : P 

Let us tell you more about what the Ideal Power Lawn Mower will 2 gun or the thunder of granaten (detonating: 

do for your lawn. = shells). They told me afterward that! 

The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. : [= must be deaf. At first I certainly read no 

actsate seat tines — veers 4 Michigan Z menace in the wiry netes that entered the 

song of the rising wind in the tall, tufty- 

topped poplars that made the road a 
avenue. 

‘tPlease—please,” came from the lieu 
tenant, “‘to walk ten meters apart from 
each.” 

I dropt behind the bow-legged non-com., 
who was in the van, and Reed observed 
the thirty feet in my rear. Suddenly 
every one had stopt talking. You cal 
read all sorts of fears into a stormy night 
under swishing branches. Certainly in 
the fields to the right bullets were striking 
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More Leisure for 


You, Madam— 


A Perfect, Seamless, Aluminum-Lined 


12- Quart Fireless Cookstove, $8.00 


Better cooked food and 50% saving in fuel. That’s what it 
will mean to you to have a Caloric Junior Fireless Cook- 
stove in your kitchen. 


This wonderful, new model removes from fireless cookery 
the one great inconvenience that heretofore has almost 
over-shadowed its usefulness, namely, the necessity of handl- 
ing and cleaning radiators. The 


e 
LAN Fireless 


| Cookstove 


(No radiators to heat, clean or handle) 































































is almost as convenient as an extra maid. You simply put your 
dinner into the Caloric, put the Caloric on the stove, allow it to 
heat for a little while—that’s all the heat needed to cook 
the dinner. Your time is your own for the rest of the day. 


The food cannot: burn—the Caloric patented Ventilating Valve prevents 
that. And such cooking as it does! Better than you have ever been 
able to obtain by any other means. 


With a Caloric Junior you can cut down on your table allowance (be- 
cause the food goes farther) save fuel, roast, bake, boil and stew with 
most satisfactory results and just about double your leisure hours. 


The Caloric Junior does not cost more—it costs less—$8.00 for a perfect 
12-quart Caloric Junior. The Caloric Junior Electric attaches to any 
light socket, $12.00. Ask your dealer to show you. 


You will enjoy reading the Caloric Catalog—it’s free. Write for it. 


My husband says— 
**TheCaloricmakes 
an old rooster taste, 
likea spring chicken 


The Caloric Company 


Dept. D. Janesville, Wisconsin 


rE: 





2PM ~ 
MADAM PUTS THE DINNER §@ 
IN THE CALORIC 


y a One om i 


2:15PM. 
SHE SPENDS AN HOUR AT @ 
THE PICTURE SHOW 


3.15 PM 
SHE SHOPS AWHILE 


taped 
4:30PM. 

STILL HAS TIME FOR 

AN HOURS READING 
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Like a clean cha dish 











Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
woman's heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous refrigerator with the seamless, 
scratchless, germ-proof lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don't confuse this wonderful one-piece lining with paint 
orenamel. I will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard 
Porcelain that will quickly show you the difference. 
You can’t scratch it even with a knife. It's ever- 
lasting —cosity kept beautifully sweet and clean. You'll 
never be satisfied with anything else. Can be arranged 
foroutsideicing and watercooler. Styleshown $35 00 
is No. 4in polished oak case. Size 35x21x45. ° 


50 Styles, $15.00 up; Freight Paid 


to Ohioand Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for 
catalog today. Money returned if you are not perfectly 
satisfied. | Ask for sample of porcelain and I'll mail my 
klet, ‘Care of Refrigerators.” Every woman should 
have a copy of this valuable book 
Cc. H. LEONARD, President 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 








133 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 








Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 


_ For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15.000 miles out of their tires by ‘“‘half- 
soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 
In eight months over 20,100 American mo- 
torists have followed their example and are 
saving $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL sth" 2 cons 
deposit. prepay 
xpress and let you be the judge. Durable Treads 
double the life of your tires and are sold under a 
signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without pune- 
ture. Applied in yourown garage in 30 minutes 
SPECIAL DI 0 NT offered to motorists 
in new territory on 
first shipment direct from factory. A postal will 
get full information and sample within a week 
State size of tires. Don't walt—write today. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
823 B Goetz Building, W. Austin Ave., Chicago. Ll. 
88 B Tread Building, Denver, Colo. 
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Rats, Mice, Roaches 


—exterminated in one night. No mixing, 
no muss, no trouble with Rat Bis-Kit Poison. 
Place a little of either kind wherever these 
pests annoy you. They quickly seek it, 
eat it, die outdoors, hunting water. Results 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


Rat Bis-Kit Poison 


* Biscuit or Paste 
Biscuits (for rats and mice) 15c and 25c 
packages. Paste (for roaches, waterbugs, 
rats and mice) 15c, 25c and $1 tubes. 
Keeps indefinitely. At any druggist or 
direct from us prepaid. 
THE eat BISCUIT 


135 No. Limestone 
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with pops like very venomous fire-crackers; 
but+the taut-wire vibrations overhead 
were but inviting sighs, surely, in the 
concerted night-sounds of a proper front. 
A time, I reflected, when the bachelor 
fatalist has a mean advantage, less of will 
than temperament. 


Perhaps it was a desperate venture; for 
unattached civilians thus to incur the 
dangers of actual warfare, merely for the 
sake of news and a story such as no one 
else would have. Nevertheless, in spite of 
attempts on the part of the genial Bava- 
rians to discourage them, they attempted it. 
And because they did so, and one of them 
wrote back his story of the night’s adven- 
tures, we, too, may go the way they went, 
stumble through the mud, down to the 
foremost trench, and risk our lives with 
Allied bullets skipping around our ears— 
and all quite safely at home in our favorite 
armchair. 

Half-way down to the entrenchments, 
says Mr. Dunn, two of the original four 
correspondents in his party came to a halt. 
They were married men, and there would 
be no Iron Cross sent to their families if 
they did not return. They had seen enough, 
and heard enough of the singing flight of 
those bullets in the dark. As he de- 
seribes, Mr. Dunn and his bachelor friend, 
with their Bavarian Red Cross guide, 
continued: 


The rain was sheeting down through air 
curiously clear. Riegel, with a warning 
about my pocket-flash, rippled the circle 
from his own upon the wobbling planks 
leading to the highroad, and we were in its 
ankle-deep gray soup once more, between 
the lofty poplars. We kept our old direc- 
tion for a full quarter-mile before turning 
—to the right again—first down a cross- 
road, finally into the chateau grounds. 

At first, the spell and terror of that high- 
way, descending in ever louder metallic 
voices, concentrated in this: the ceaseless 
stream of life it bore; that this stream, 
silent, lightless, as tho leaderless, should 
flow on through such a hellish darkness, so 
serene, secure. But the night was its 
compulsory time for feeding the slaves of 
the trenches, relieving the exhausted with 
fresh forces, carrying out the dead and 
wounded. By day, a man or cart appear- 
ing on that road might forthwith be the 
hash of a 7.5. And the night, when ar- 
tillery can not aim, only brought a more 
scathing, microscopic blast from rifles, 
guessing at targets on the day ranges. And 
pretty close guessing, for at the farthest 
the road here was but a half-mile from the 
French trenches, with the modern rifle’s 
even trajectory two miles. 

“*Geh rechts! Geh rechts!’”” The mut- 
tered rule of the road echoed every mo- 
ment. Two kitchens—Ghoulash Kanonen 
—gritted past. Hot food is wheeled to 
the very mouth of the Laufgraben, all hands 
eating in the darkness of seven in the morn- 
ing and the evening, only twice a day. A 
stretcher next, the limp form under its 
blanket rising and falling too yieldingly to 
the pace of the four bearers. A short file 
of privates, who seemed to stagger slightly 
—stagger, not duck. In the loom of a 


rocket their mud-coats were ashen, their 


mute’ -countenances~ copper-green.---Not 








once did I hear an order given, see so much 
as an under-officer. The traffic was fy. 
ning itself. The least man in the rank 
knew his stunt, automatically. Here 
last I realized to the full that organizatioy, 
concentration, mighty spirit—the feared, 
scoffed-at ideal of the indomitable Germay 
machine—its unhuman perfection—in duty 
—by discipline. 

We had turned at the cross-road, dy 
north, getting the fire no longer enfilading 
but straight in our faces. The rockets 
whose glare only we had seen up to noy, 
appeared as blinding green stars, hovering 
slowly, the small parachutes from which 
they hung invisible, down a clear expang 
to the right. But ten times as persistent, 
blinding, as any photographer’s calciun 
flash. The dripping trees, mud, drenched 
fields, swam and glinted under them asif 
cased in ice or glass. We zigzagged among 
great pits in the road dug by Granaten, 
A crumbling high brick wall on the right, 
running with us and so giving no shelter, 
ushered into the chateau grounds. 

Ahead, huddled a torn mass of low 
buildings. We met a horse and drive 
carting cord-wood. ‘‘For the Colonel at 
the farm,” remarked Riegel casually. “But 
little wood for burning is left anywhere 
else.” We passed under an archway into 
the open again. Close to the ground in 
one house a cellar window glowed faintly, 
‘*Field-quarters,” said the young man, 
and loosening his arm which I held, ‘‘ Sehen 
Sie Briicke?”’ A tiny plank bridge. So 
seared here by shell-fire was the ground 
that the incessant raid had cut deep 
channels between the pits. Yet every 
moment we veered around undrained ones, 
glossy ponds some eight feet in diameter. 
A lone soldier limped past. ‘‘ Verwundet?” 
asked Riegel solicitously. ‘‘ Nein.” Cay- 
ing-in earth in the trench had mashed his 
foot. 


Stumbling on, they came of a sudden 
upon a picture at once fairylike and fantastic 
beyond imagination. Following the topog- 
raphy of the region, war goes where it 
wills without regard for the handicraft of 
man, and so it was that here in the thick of 
the firing stood what should have been a 
beautiful little surrounded | by 
gently sloping lawns and all the usual signs 
of peaceful elegance. Instead: 


palace, 


Dead before us rose the chiteau, or 
what had once been such a thing. Even 
as lit by the floating fire-balls beyond, | 
have now a mental image of it confused— 
Maeterlinckean. For instantly such an 
association filled me; this was the very 
country of the macabre master, the very 
staging he would conjure. Perhaps the 
sheen of the park pond, a sudden glim- 
mer of marble limbs through bushes on 
the right, aroused it. Low, very broad 
steps mounted to a series of stately en- 
gaged columns between two shallow wings. 
But above, all was crumbling, without 
roof or cornice. And the moment's 
shelter it gave only served as a sort of 
sounding-board to the streams of bullets 
that it blocked. 


Beyond the chateau lay yet 200 yards 
of the worst territory yet covered; dow 
the hill to the Laufgraben that were their 
goal. The air seemed to the strangers a 
thick with bullets as with snowflakes in 4 
blizzard. Of course, no one was going t 
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The Razor With Perfect Blades 


A Personal Message Addressed to Twenty 
Million Men in America on the Subject 
of a Daily Habit 


the pleasurable or painful process of shav- 

ing. The daily shave is a fine habit. The 
smooth-shaven cheek makes a man look better, 
feel better and work better. For this is the age 
of the man-who-keeps-young. 

In response to the demand of the man-who- 
shaves-himself, safety razors were invented. I 
think that there are about one hundred different 
kinds on the market—at least they were on the 
market. Some of them had points of merit while 
others were about as efficient as the sharp-edged 
mussel shell with which the Indian scraped the 
hair from his jowl. Some of them lived up to the 
name of “safety” because you couldn’t shave 
yourself, let alone cut yourself with one. 

Out of the hundred so few have survived that 
you can count them on the fingers of one hand. 
To them, as well as to those which failed, America 
owes a debt for having popularized a healthy, 
wholesome habit. 

Ask any safety razor manufacturer what was 
the rock on which his ship of Hope was wrecked 
and he will instantly respond—‘‘Why, on the 
blade end of the business of course. We couldn’t 
get the blades right.” 

All my life has been spent in the cutlery and 
hardware business and I’ve followed safety razor 
history from its beginning. I made up my mind 
that, given the right steel, the right process of 
forging and finishing, a perfect blade could be 
made. 

[ will not attempt to take you through the 
details of patient study and work through which 
my associates and I went in our determination 
to produce that perfect safety razor blade. Suff- 


the morning millions of men go through 


cient to say that we kept at it until we had it— 


positively. 

We had succeeded in producing at last a per- 
fect blade—and along with it we had perfected a 
method of making that blade which resulted in 
absolute uniformity. Not only 
was the first blade of a batch 
perfect, but the thousandth and 
ten thousandth were exactly the 
same as the first. 

From numberless formule of steel 
we found one which when made up with 
English Sheffield stock gave us a won- 
derful, fine-grained, edge-holding blade. 

‘When we were absolutely sure by 
unending tests that our blades were 
right the rest was comparatively easy. 





Our next step was to build a holder for the perfect blade. 
After careful study of the various safety razors on the mar- 
ket, we determined that the Penn Safety must incorporate 
certain essentials, viz., simplicity, correct shaving angle, 
proper weight and balance in head and handle, and, finally, 
distinctive appearance. 

Right here let me bring up a mighty important point. 
At no time in the development of the Penn Safety had we 
given much thought to the question of what price we ought 
to retail it. Our thought had been: “Make the best safety 
razor in the world io the price will take care of itself. If 
it’s the best, men will not hesitate to pay a fair price.” 

So eight months ago when we had completed our man- 
ufacturing plans and were ready to offer the Penn Safety to 
the public, we came to our decision regarding the price. We 
found that this razor, complete with extra blades, could be 
sold in the large way for which we have laid plans at a price 
of one dollar. 

It is obvious to anyone that the success of a safety razor 
manufacturer depends upon his re-sales of blades. Our profit, 
therefore, lies in the extra blades which you are going to buy. 

Genuine quality of Penn blades is the sole factor upon 
which we depend for re-sales. The re-sale cost must be low. 
Under these circumstances we are able to supply you with 
Penn Blades in packets of five for twenty-five cents. 

The illustration will give you an idea of the appearance of 
the Penn Safety. The holder is made in two parts only, and 
is triple silver-plated. The handle is solid metal with neat 
knurling and just naturally drops into correct position 
for shaving. The “head” or blade-holding section is the 
simplest imaginable. Just give the handle a half-turn twist, 
insert the blade, tighten the handle, and you are ready to 
shave. So simple you'll wonder why someone didn’t think 
of it before. The ‘‘head” is set at the correct angle to the 
handle and a smooth bar guard makes it impossible to shave 
yourself other than properly and safely. 

Men who own Penn Safeties have told us that in 
efficiency, simplicity and handsome appearance, the Penn 
is in a class by itself. If this becomes the general verdict 
of men in America we will be satisfied. At least that is 
what we have striven for—from the making of the perfect 
blade, the simple handsome holder, and the severely plain 
permanent case in which it comes to you. 

You can buy the Penn Safety at your dealer’ s—it is on 
sale almost everywhere. Look at it; see if it isn’t even 
better than we have pictured it; for one dollar you can take 
it home and try it with the certainty that the blades are 
perfect and that the entire outfit is about the best small 
investment you ever made. 

But if you should fail to find it at your dealer’s, we are 
willing to send you an outfit direct from the factory. All 

you have to do is to wrap a dollar bill 
in this advertisement with your name 
and address on the margin and mail it 
at our risk. Do it now while you are 
thinking of shaving satisfaction. The 
- Penn Safety and its wonderful blade 
will satisfy you. 
(Signed) 


President 


100 Lafayette Street 


A. C. PENN, Incorporated, newer city 























Flex-atiled Homes 
Which Do You Like Best? 


TUDY these pictures closely — 
_ you'll see that all these handsome 
homes have shingle roofs. But if you 
could actually see the buildings themselves 
you would marvel at the brilliant beauty of 
the shingles—red, greenish gray, garnet, 
emerald and brown. It’sa beauty that lasts 


too, because they are Flex-A-Tile Asphalt 
Shingles. And Flex-A-Tile Asphalt Shingles are fit in 
every way to crown the handsomest homes. 






FLEX-A-TILE 





Asphalt Shingles 


AKE yoursthe handsomest home 

on your street. Pave your roof 

with stone and asphalt—for that’s what 
you do when you use Flex-A-Tile Asphalt 
Shingles. Their fadeless natural mineral 
colors grow richer with age. Hottest sum- 


mer sun or heaviest sleet or snow or rain 
can’t impair their wear. Stop shingle repair bills once 


ee and for all—find out how Flex-A-Tiles will dothis for you. 





‘‘Book of Flex-A-Tiled Homes’? FREE—Send Coupon 


Handsomely illustrated—this ‘‘ Book of Flex-A-Tiled Homes”’ will be sent to every home owner 
or builder of homes who signs and sends the coupon below. Shows exactly how Fiex-A-Tile 
Asphalt Shingles look on the actual roofs. Our home-builders’ service department will gladly 
supply, free, any assistance that you require in choosing the right roof. 


THE HEPPES CO., 1002 So. Kilbourne Ave., CHICAGO Roofing in Any Finish and Uti ity-Bourd 
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THE HEPPES CO., 1002 So. Kilbourne Ave., Chicago 


Send me your “ Book of Flex-A-Tiled Homes."’ 


I may use Flex-A-Tile Asphalt Shingles for Name 





Address, 


























And to make your food taste better, 25 years’ experience tells me mine isa 

good “IDEAL’’—high in quality and results, but low in price. Makes your 

food more appetizing, more delicious, more nourishing. Cooks the flavor 

and values in and not out of the food. Requires no attention —works while 

you sleep or go about other duties. Saves time and work, trouble and 

bother. Tests prove it actually saves 80% of fuel. Thus in a shori time, F 

it will pay for itself. To cut cooking costs and enjoy better meals get an 0. E. Swartzbaugh 
Pres. Toledo Cooker Co. 

Send today “ ° ° 

forFREEBOOK | [DEAL 9 Sizes to Select From. 

» GVAQGQANTEED 


Fireless Cookstove One For Every Home 


Nine sizes. All have strong cabinet-built outer case of special 
“vulcanized”* solid oak. Separate cover for each compartment. 
Insulation packed in by hand. Patented Water Seal top— 
Automatic Heat Control valve with In-Built Condenser. Seam- 
less cooking compartments and utensils are ‘‘ IDEAL’ brand, 
made by us, of extra heavy pure aluminum, guar i ong 
life. Triplicate pails and half round sets permit cooking two or 
three articles in one compartment at the same time. 

MY BIG FREE BOOK explains the whole of fireless cooking. 
Write for it and name of nearest reliable Dealer today. Address: 


C. E. SWARTZBAUGH, President 


THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY 


1386 West Bancroft St. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Let our dealer equip your kitchen with “Ideal” Aluminum kitchen utensils. They have this 
trade mark. You are sure of getting BEAUTY, SERVICE and SATISFACTION. Catalog free 








Roasts, Bakes, Steams,Stews and Boils Perfectly 
A Reliable Dealer Near You Sells the “IDEAL” 
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be afraid, but curious, unwonted feelings 
would come, and a great deal of supposedly 
calm, cool reasoning must be done, ty 
keep a man from instinctively crouching 
low and running. Says the writer: 











You reasoned that the bullets which de 






tonated like loud toy torpedoes, in the all the hate 
mud, on trees, on brick, were the one long, | 
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passed you by were the devils that the 
next instant might. ... They flew like 
swarming wasps with some new sped-up, 
metallic buzzing apparatus—creatures tha 
having begun a concerted assault upon 
you, suddenly changed their minds two 
inches from your face, and swerved away. 
Yet when the first sort pocked a stone q 
foot off, or the tree you were passing ona 
level with your eyes, they bore a mad- 
dening, personal challenge. Then, per 
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versely, all my inner, excited, and ex. ™& then upor 
hilarated being turned the more vengefully &§ wall of tk 
against them. armored 1 
The average, the essence of it was just haw: 
that. And if Riegel stood it, took his ot" 
chance thus night by night—to say noth. jm "sed gr 
ing of his mute, peasant ranks—why § level of 
shouldn’t I? We were all flesh and blood, & stood a 
each with but his single life to lose. Still, ging slow 
there were moments when mere anger A 
eurdled into a kind of giddy desperation; the direct 
these, once or twice, before we reached fm He writes 
the bottom, as all Flanders seemed to “They 
blaze up too clear, and yet-confused around Riegel, “6 





us, in the blinding emerald of the floating 










































































flares. Then they saw us, live and pallid = ” 
targets, dodging in and out among the “Two 
shadows. Then all sounds rattled up into deep if 
a tumult. (l don’t 
A board bridged a ditch in a thicket; B pyon ¢t 
we stumbled across it, plunged down, to tun. T 
find ourselves knee-deep in water, both & half-p: 
arms outstretched on each side into the We ha 
banked mud walls of the approach-trench. Band drie 
The lieutenant led, then I came, then firing sid 
Reed. Standing, just our heads woud dieeed 
show over the top of the earthworks; tent-clot} 
and, since we were still head-on against J fojjow 
the fire, it might seem useless to keep We for 
them ducked. But the first yards of By got oj 





floundering forward showed the sensé of 
and the provision for that. The trench 
twisted, always raising against us a collar 
of soil. And the floundering! Long ago, 
of course, we had doused our light. Here 
and there, either on little piles or thrust 
into the walls, planks had been laid; but 
our feet only felt out the wood to collapse 
with it; or stamped into the side soil to 
slip again to the ice-cold bottom. It 
recalled nothing more than certain desper- 
ate trails I have followed in our Northern 
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wilderness, tho by day. This was beyond cape 
anything. held a 
You had to lunge out both fists, ome § “Typyt, 
into the mud on either side, to keep bal- hung a 
ance. Even so, my coat absorbed the J knife a 
mud-water like a lamp-wick, the splashing Bf yf pink 
plastered our faces, and Reed’s oaths be § the mud 
hind were the right and only talk. And © tio! 
never two feet from us through the ruff of Riegel ‘a 
earth did those ‘‘exploding”’ reports cease, BJ ber ys 
or the taut singing overhead. Bavaria, 
Suddenly Riegel chuckled. I had waded ff hore 4, 
out from between our six-foot-wide walls, ff of the «, 
bang against a great muffled creature. & staroq 
And “Bing!” he weleomed me, quite uW- [i Reed so 
awares, till he turned his bearded face, Bf fizz 4), 
lowering the rifle from his shoulder, bt! JJ spoke 
keeping the muzzle stuck through the dissipati 








small square port in the top of the mud- 
bank, He grunted something as I tried 
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to scramble from the water into the small 
cubicle where he stood, hollowed from the 


4 was the firing-line at last, all right. 
The fellow was only contributing his little 
whisper of destruction to whatever neutral 
fools might be plashing about among 
chateaux and muck, a scant four hundred 
feet away—across that thin line dividing 
all the hates and armies of the world. After 
our long, helpless facing of hundreds like 
him, only turned the other way, one craved 
4 champion to even the score; or merely 
to celebrate our being in one of that pair 
of great parallel burrows that to-day 
reaches from the North Sea to Miilhausen, 
four hundred miles; that since the Great 
Wall of China has never had its match in 
history, and that (Heaven help us!) will 
never see its death-dealing equal. 


Plowing through the soaking mud of the 
trenches, Mr. Dunn came every now and 
then upon little indentations in the outer 
wall of the trench, with what seemed an 
ammored rim projecting upward from the 
trench-wall. In each of these cubicles, on 
raised ground that held him above the 
level of the water in the main trench, 
stood a soldier, dogged and impassive, 
firing slowly and regularly into the dark in 
the direction of the hostile entrenchments. 
He writes: 


“They don’t wait for orders!’’ I asked 
Riegel, ‘but just shoot as they please?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘And for how long?’ I 
asked. 

“Two hours on duty, then two off—to 
sleep if they can—for thirty-six hours.” 
(I don’t pretend to quote his German.) 
“Then three days’ rest at V. , and re- 
tun. These men’s relief comes to-night 
at half-past eleven.” 

We had stept up into an alcove, longer 
and drier than the others, where the 
firing side of the trench seemed to bulge 
outward slightly. Riegel lifted a flap of 
tent-cloth, crouching under it, and bade us 
follow. 

We found ourselves in a square cavern, 
a sort of big dog-house, some 5x9 feet 
inlinear, but not four feet high. The walls 
were mud, except for boards on the en- 
trance side, and the roof was black tar- 
paper under the planking. A young man 
with deep black eyes, prominent teeth, 
and a rather startled look, which proved 
to be native to him, was sitting changing 
his socks on a thin flooring of straw. A 
candle burned on a cigar-box sunk into one 
wall, a note-book beside it. Opposite 
him, sitting on a heap of coats, blankets, 
cowhide knapsacks, by a lighted stove no 
more than six inches across, a tall sergeant 
held a telephone, buzzing its inevitable 
“Turr-turr-turr.” From a peg near by 
hung a pair of field-glasses, a hunting- 
knife, and a felt-covered canteen. -A bag 
of pink candy peeped from a side hole in 
the mud. 

A tight squeeze-in for so many of us. 
Riegel did his best to compose and unlim- 
ber us, stopping only, with his warm 
Bavarian intuition, at the superfluousness 
here to introduce and explain. His mate 
of the socks, holding up one muddy boot, 
stared, grinned himself into greetings. 

d seized the moment to unpocket the 
fizz, and I the card deck. Neither one 

spoke English, nor ever had heard of a 
dissipation called poker. Still, they tum- 
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Rahdinn 
Old Roads Each Spring Costs 
More than New Concrete Roads 


Demand that your road taxes go into a concrete road instead of 
—— wasted year after year in the upkeep of poorly. constructed 
roads. 


The old-fashioned Macadam road, 16 feet wide, costs approxi- 
mately $10,000 a mile. Ina very few years it is necessary to prac- 
tically rebuild it. You are buyinga new road every few years, and 
in the meanwhile you are spending a fortune on its continual upkeep. 


A concrete road made with Lehigh cement, 16 feet wide, costs 
approximately $13,000 a mile; its first cost is the only cost. There’s 
no rebuilding, practically no maintenance—ancient Roman roads of 
concrete are still in use. You’ll have an economical road, a road 
that’s a credit to the community, unexcelled for the hauling of the 
heaviest loads or the traffic of pleasure vehicles; a road without 
holes or ruts, an all the year round road unaffected by floods, dust- 
less in summer, always in perfect condition. 


zee property along the concrete road will steadily increase in 
value. 


These facts are worth actual money to every taxpayer. Remem- 
ber the immeasurable superiority and economy of concrete roads 
the next time the question is discussed in your community. 


Concrete for Permanence 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CoO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN, PA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
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(eS) DEALERS 
Get Our 
(esr) sone 


15 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Write Us 
On Your 
Letterhead 


We also make less 
expensive Type- 
writer Stands, 
Typewriter and 
Office Chairs, Mag- 
azine and Catalog 
Stands, Mercan- 
pe Ta ye 3S, 
ing a- 

chine Stands, catalog. 
Soda Fountain Tables and Chairs, 
Indestructible Factory Stools, etc. 














Y N d | As Much As You Need 

ou ee t The Typewriter Itself 

X-RAY VIEW Saves space. Saves time. Meets every require- 

Showing depth ° 

of Stationery ment of modern business office. Stenographers 

porkete. do more work because they have better light. 
Takes only 4 sq. ft. of floor space. . Easily moved 


from room to room or into corner when not ‘in use. 
Casters can be raised instantly, making stand absolutely 


CHL Typewriter *™- Can't 
ART STEEL Table Cabinet vibrate. 


Thousands inuse. Only steel typewriter table cabinet on market. 
Made of steel with built-up wood platforms, Steel pockets for 
week’ssupply of stationery instead of catch-all drawers. Steel 
dust-proof self-locking roll top. Guaranteed 10v% practical. 


WARNING Beware of imitations. Insist on having the gen- 

uine “‘Uhl.”” Look for our name and trade-mark. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet, Frec 

The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2583 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 
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EVINRUDE Detachable eddenat and Canoe Motor 


can be attached to rowboats, canoes, houseboats, rafts or freight barges, by anyone in two minutes. Made in two sizes, 
2 ot 31% horse power. Thousands in use in every part of the world. Fourteen governments have adopted them for 
the navy, army and lighthouse service. Detachable, portable, economical and dependable. Made for use in either 
fresh or salt water. Equipped with Automatic Reverse — Built-In Magneto —Maxim Silencer — Weedless Propeller. 
Prices: $60.00 to $80.00.— With battery ignition —$5.00 less. Catalogue sent upon request. 12 Beautiful Poster Stamps sent for 4 cents. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, No. 12 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


Distributing Branches: 69 Cortlandt St., New York,N. Y. 218 State St. Boston,Mass 182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. - 436 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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bled to our teaching; they would play a 
hand. You could tell by their quizzical 
stares, as I dealt up, on the straw, that 
they felt exactly as we did the foolish joke 
of the thing. The sergeant as well, for 
when Reed had the cork out, he dug up 
ai aluminum cup from the dunnage, 
which we filled and drained in turn. 

Riegel called for a new hand, Reed drew 
to a pair, the lieutenant of the teeth took 
three, and I two. I had queen, king, ace 
of spades, a long shot to fill a royal straight, 
well in keeping with all the other risks sur- 
vived. But I failed; drew the queen of 
hearts, which yet won the hand. Riegel 
had nothing. Reed hadn’t bettered his 
pair of trays, and our host threw down 
jacks. We were starting another round 
when the post arrived. A dripping cap 
thrust through the: flap, and the same 
orderly who had brought the colonel’s 
mail placed a bundle of newspapers on the 
straw and vanished. There were Lille 
papers of that very morning, Diisseldorf 
ones of the day before. From them the 
startled-looking officer drew a letter with 
very slant handwriting, which absorbed 
him, and, reflexly, the rest of us for many 
minutes. Riegel winked at me with a sly 
unction. 

Then we gossiped, as much as the Ger- 
man language permitted Reed and myself. 
There were several points about this war 
tobe cleared up at the point of the bayonet, 
as-it were. For instance, how about the 
stories so sedulously circulated in Berlin 
that, in contrast to the rancor between the 
German and English lines, friendly notes 
were tossed across between German and 
French trenches?. The pair here laughed 
incredulously; they had never heard of such 
a thing, and didn’t think it likely. Only, 
when the last news came of 100,000 Rus- 
sian prisoners taken in the East, they had 
torn the head-lines from the official com- 
muniqué, wrapt them around a stone, 
and flung it into the opposing ditch. We 
told them about the officer we had met in 
Bryssels—he spoke English, having lived 
fot two years in Newark—who on Christ- 
mas day had crawled out of his trench and 
spent half an hour chatting with a British 
officer between the lines, who had done the 
same, while all shooting was called off. 

That was not impossible. Always in 
war, as the closer one comes to the fight- 
ing the fiber of officers becomes finer, so 
in like proportion rancor and prejudice 
against the enemy diminish. ‘‘If the end 
ever comes to this war,’”’ I said, ‘‘it will 
begin right here in the trenches.’ They 
nodded, amazed a bit, but seeming to find 
the idea reasonable, as.if they wished it 
might be so. ‘‘ Neither side is fighting for 
any idea—princeiple,”’ I said; ‘‘ but for trade, 
and to cover the blunders of chancelleries.”’ 

“We are only defending ourselves,” re- 
lorted Riegel, properly schooled as he was 
in official sentiment. ‘‘Fighting for life, 
for our ideal of empire.” 

“Idealismus,”’ muttered Reed, who, I 
knew, was restive to get outside, and 
Pty sociological catchwords out of the 
fellows with the rifles. 

And soon outside we went, to the bitter 
ad of Riegel’s section of trench; into 
ontrast as overwhelming, abstractly, as 
if, physically, we had at once been shot 
own. The mud walls of the cavern had 
‘Mothered the outer tumult to the last 
whisper, inside there in a wadded silence and 
Warmth. Now we were exposed again, in 
ill the wild, flying, racketing, pitchy 

kness of war. 





They went on, knee-deep in water, 
stumbling along ‘‘that crooked groove of 
warm humanity and death.’ Evidently, 


-says he, word had got abroad that friendly 


strangers were visiting the lines, for— 


As we passed some of them, a head 
would turn, and a hoarse voice mutter 
dryly, with a sort of gleeful pride: 

““Ziinflig, nicht? ... Zrinftig!’’ 

Ziinftig is upper Bavarian slang, equiv- 
alent to, ‘‘We’re the boys, eh?” 

A huge warm paw would be thrust out 
to seize and shake your hand. Between 
these posts were sections carved in the 
walls and hung with tenting. In them 
the men rested for their two hours off 
duty. We pulled aside the flaps to see 
them there, sitting hunched on their hairy 
knapsacks—there was no room to lie— 
leaning against one another like falling 
ninepins, drowsing with eyes shut and 
hairier chins on their grimed bosoms. Just 
as, unlike the quiet General Staff trench at 
Arras, where the officers’ cave was hung 
with Persian rugs, Riegel’s had straw, so 
here there was no jocose ‘ Restaurant 
zur Wilden Wanze”’ lettered in the men’s 
cells, as we had seen down there. 

“Der Herr Doktor,”’ said Riegel, lifting 
a flap in the inner bank. And lying full 
length on another shelf, likewise no big- 
ger than a coffin, a lank, somewhat sallow 
being, the regimental surgeon, crouched 
up to greet— 

**Amerikaner?”’—and confide with the 
instant intimacy of the pits that he knew 
a young lady over in the States. Fum- 
bling in his knapsack, he drew out an 
addrest post-card. Since it might the 
least hearten that person to know that 
her friend was so loyally cheerful and 
safe, 1 remember the direction, to Miss 
Annie Goerz, 1304 West Front Street, 
Plainfield, N. J. She should have read 
his message before seeing this. 


At last they had seen it all, and for a few 
moments had lived the uttermost of war 
that one can experience without actual 
torture and suffering and deaths And so, 
with less elation than on the forward march, 
but at no less risk to life and limb,— 


Back to the officers’ cave we sloshed, 
and to bottled beer, be it not forgotten: 
It was after eleven o’clock. The sergeant 
by the stove clapped the telephone to my 
ear, and distinct and far away I could hear 
the tinkle-tinkle of a piano. So that was 
what the colonel had meant: by the ‘*con- 
cert,”’ which we were not missing, after all. 
Some one was playing down in the divisional 
headquarters, at the lower farmhouse, 
the Chopin waltz in A flat, I recognized, 
as a drip from the tar-paper overhead 
trickled down my back. We = started 
stumbling and wading out toward the 
chateau, I being the last to leave the 
shelter. And when he saw me there alone, 
the sergeant pulled meback by the shoulder, 
fumbled in his knapsack, and _ silently 
opened under my eyes a little black jewel 
case which held some golden Bavarian 
decoration, and his Iron Cross. Then he 
handed me the deuce of clubs, which I had 
dropt from the card-deck. 

Emerging from the pit, crossing the little 
bridge, passing the torn wrought-iron 
gates into the noisome and ghostly chateau 
grounds, I had exactly the feeling of a 
mountain-climber who has won a perilous 
apex, only to face the more dangerous 
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Five Free 


I make this offer especially 
to men accustomed to smok- 
ing 10c. and two-for-25c. 
cigars. 


For these are the men who most # 
appreciate the exquisite flavor of 
my private Havana. 


The leaf is from a mountainous 
district in Cuba. It is selected 
for me by a resident expert. Then 
made up especially for me under 
my monogram band. In 40 years 
of smoking I have never found so 
mild and sweet a smoke. 


I want you to know, as thousands 
already do, what a delightful smoke 
thisis. If you con’t say that these 
cigars at $5 per hundred are the 
peer of any 1oc. cigar you ever 
smoked, the trial will have cost 
you nothing. 


My Offer: Send me roc. toward 


shipping expenses 
and I will send you trial cigars. Then 
you can get future supplies at my low 
price—$5 per hundred, $2.60 for fifty, 
all charges prepaid. I offer othercigars, 
too, for those who like heavier, 
stronger smokes. You will find them 
described in my booklet. But send for 
the trial J. Rogers Warner Panetelas 
now. The coupon above is for your 
convenience. (46) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 


942 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 











Preserves the tube. 
Overcomes slow leaks. 
Increases tire mileage 507%. 
Tubes last four times as long. 
Easily transferred to new 
casings. ubes can be vul- 
canized without removing 


Kor-Ker Puncture Cure 
Lasts forever—always efficient. 
6% Tonic, 94% Air. 3t0o3% inch 
tires $8.00 per set, 4 to 4) inch 
tires $10.00. 

Our booklet tells what promi- 
nent firms have discovered. 
District Managers Wanted 
High grade men capable of 
securing alesmen and 
financing orders. Un- 
usual opportunity. 
ALCEMO MFG. CO. 
Mirs.and distributors of 
Kor-Ker PunctureCure 
21 Bridge St. 
Newark, N.J. 





Get out of the deepest Mud or Snow with the , 

ALCEMO QUICK CHAIN ATTAGHER. |; 

Attaches tire chain quickly and easily with- 

out soiling the hands or clothes even if wheels 

are hub deep. 50c single, $1.00 the pair. 
Dealer’s terms on request. 


ALCEMO MFG. CO., 21 Bridge St., Newark,N.J. 
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his right cheek, made by a Mr. Tiseh 

landing on the trench-top at a-level with 

his head. But it was by the crumbling 

| pillars of the chateau, the glimmering 

| marbles of the pond, that I first bégay 

trying to pigeonhole mentally the seere 

of the order, automatism, concentration, 

the grave, stolid spirit in this small seetign 

of the great German machine at its job, 

that we had glimpsed. It:-was magnificent, 

What was its key? The game of death no 

more tensed any one’s nerves than its 

routine seemed to bore them. Is the 

Se eS are German divinely, or devilishly, gifted 
above other peoples for this business of 


| descent. Reed showed a splash of mud op 





Country Estate, Westchester Cowntu,New York > e 9 . e = * 
Arthur T. ck, hi § é . 
Kusanee Water Santas Ceclans Deemer teste fighting? He is no Oriental, no fatalist; 


. nor, with his sentimentalism and _ intro. 
EWAN E spection, can he momentarily love fighting 
: for its own sake,:as do the Celts and the 

English. 


Could it “be. patriotism, disc. 
pline, alone? Nothing: else seemed lefi, 


. And if it were these, then they have been 
Water Heating Garbage Burners 


carried to some nth power, beyond the 
grasp of men who do -not know the soul 

Turn Garbage Into Fuel of this race as their own, 

Riegel led us down to the field head. 


5 ’ : quarters, where we had seen the glow in 
@ A Kewanee Water Heating Garbage | the cellar window. ‘Les caves du chateau,” 


Burner in an apartment building, hospital, | Welcomed the genial major there, rising 


’ from his brass kerosene lamp, with a ges 
restaurant, hotel or home, will burn the garbage ture at the ranks of empty shelves wher 


and rubbish, without odor, before it has a | wine had been stored. That very after 


noon a Granate had burst through the 
chance to decay and breed and feed rats and inden ani: Sahin the tant iol: hie 


flies and cther filthy vermin and insects. The customary orderly, at the customary 


telephone, sat in a Louis-Quinze chair.‘ A 
q And it will use this garbage as part of the fuel neces- gilt Directoire mirror reflected our faces, 


sary for the heating of the necessary hot water supply. and my trousers were muddying some pink 


brocade. Next to the atrocities on sugar- 
q, It is the most inexpensive water heater (from the beets in the war, my heart bleeds most. for 


standpoint of operating costs) on the market in addition os peepee ar - ser nia 

: ene . : , shops-full of ‘‘art’’ furniture. As we left, 

to being the only really sanitary method of disposing ot! diate Seahnattins Shining: lake. echt a 

garbage. about his neck and code-book: in hand; a 

aq A booklet entitled “Turn Your Garbage Into Fuel” student-like captain with eye-glasses—the 

Wee ; only officer we met who did not seem to 

describes this device thoroughly. We will gladly send a accept us without reserve, whose eyes 

copy to you upon request. searched us with estimation and doubt. 
I doubt if he was a Bavarian. 


In the road outside the grounds we 
KEWANEE Boller COMPANY passed the night relief for the trenches. 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS They came down between the inky avenue 
of poplars, in single file, muffled, bent 
forward, huge-booted. Except: for’ the 
guttural ‘‘Geh rechts!”’ of the under-officer 
a a - leading, there was not a word, not a salute, 
CAAA MAN i WP Mt sl ie they weeatieadl oe by Ses kuniveds we 


shouldered rifles to that next cyele of their 
TYPEW RITERS ALL MAKES < tragic routine, which might always be 
ALL PRICES OF 1S their last. Then a couple of belated 

-at these bargains! Ty: riters Re- 


00 > 4 <. 7; 7 } 
ousinauianertitietion, “Sivapenadines : B ee Ghoulash Kanonen, and we were turning 
is guaranteed for one year. ap a in at the farm-gate. 
Renlastons $33 to 0 pe Beto is of RS, dha sang _ <a> Outside the kitchen-door, rose a three- 
w ee oeaas ane “ne . ; tract Bluebirds, Wrens, Mar- foot heap of black beer bottles. The thin 
ye nave others. ‘or cata! escribin, - tins, Fli ,etc., tolive ne Ne ee P . —— . itt} 
thems, and adviress of nearest branch office. © e, 4 ou; Thousands of Dodson seribe and the stout scribe, still “a al 
art ousessuccessf ul allover , > ~ t< 2 z; * y 
CAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. Wren tiouse Americe. Live been bullding il) the white supper-table, asked us to show 
sas bird housesfor 19 years. Get our Iron Crosses, tho having none of 
a Dodson Bird House now, and Serer : . . Soe 
have birds this summer. the vain hindsight to declare that, as things 
ee a ae |=6—he had turned out, they wished now that they 
ouse, 26 ‘rooms and attic, $12 had gone with us. The colonel’s concert 
Wit - r ’ 1s; * 
Flicker Houses, $2.50 to $8; was over, the men of his post; who: liad 
ickadee or Nuthatc ouses, ri 1C@aS = - i 
Pete at oe det Pe $1.50 to $3; Bird Baths ee been playing on harmonicas and hand maie 
Est'd Cost$2500. Martin — $73 cone $17. t guitars strung with telephone-wire, having 
1915 De Luxe Edition, 112 Pages. Tire?’ ‘cada. 


£\ ° 
Trap catches sparrows automat- turned in. But the telephone rang up to 
The largest exclusive bungalow book published. ically—as many as 75 a day. 


Shows cream of 1000 practical and distinctive Price, $5. Get rid of sparrows; announce ‘‘Parsifal,’’ this time played 
suite ‘0 any climate, ‘with exterior and Yatericr acne: oe . | ee Wee hee te en: 
vie sla sae ofioome. conc @ a gg) | Write for free illatratea _ "| artist was the Hauptmann commanding 
pert Worth many cimesite coetts |g Best etsy Ps et ae Gus cee 
ge agg Sear pe money order *Oheltding. Uslesgey Hi Le ea $52 > mi meg t thi age on a ; di i Sale by 
or stamps. Money back if nct satisfied. SS 3 Mr. Dodson is a Di- TAT : £ a is Customary Ivers 4 


rector of the Illinois : the regiment of connecting up all the field- 
JuD TORR Tis Binstiee Conleeee ! Bird Bath A.sdubon Society. ; a |. dolinealleaaia ar 1 and. two 
_Bavice Dalle ng +1792 : SparrowTrap*5°° telephones, we heard a general and t 


| ‘ colonels perform acts, at least not very erudl, 


Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
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This is to Men 
Who Buy More Tubes Than Tires 








It is to Prove Your Need for Goodyear Laminated Tubes 


Right Inner Tubes will, on the average, out- 
lastany Tire. If your Tubes don’ t, these facts 
should be considered. 


Goodyear Tubes are Laminated. That is, they are built 
up, layer on layer. They are also extra-thick. Our records 
for years show that Tubes built this Goodyear way outlast 
any Tire. Four Tubes outwear five Casings. 


They are built by Goodyear standards, by the men who 
build Goodyear Tires. And these super-tires, as all know, 
have won top place in Tiredom. 


14% Better—20% Lower 


This year, Goodyear Inner Tubes are built better than 
before. Our smaller sizes have been thickened 124 per 
cent. Our larger sizes are thickened 1673 per cent. Yet 
they are built of pure rubber as always. 


That means that today’s Tubes average 14 
per cent better than the Tubes which made the 
records told above. Yet the price is one-fifth 
less. 

Months ago we added this extra weight. Then on Feb- 
ruary Ist, when we made our last great tire-price reduction, 
we reduced Tube prices by 20 per cent. Now these 
heavy, Laminated Tubes cost about the same as others. 


This is largely the result of enormous production. Our 
Tube sales last year increased about 38 per cent. And Good- 
year policy is to give every saving, in some way, to our users. 


Please mark this: Despite this added thick- 
ness, you pay about the same for Goodyear 
Laminated Tubes as for other Tubes today. 








Goodyear Tubes 
Are Gray 


Pure rubber tubes are gray. To color 
them we would need to add mineral 
ae in rather ‘large percentage. That 

ould mean And 
pit Heat, due to friction, is a 
tube’s worst enemy. That is why Good- 
year Inner Tubes are always gray, the 
natural rubber color. 





one solid rubber Tube. 











This is a section of both Tube and Tire. 
pictured to show the layers which compose it. In completed 
Tubes these Layers, of course, are vulcanized together into 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Layer on Layer 


Goodyear Laminated Tubes are not built by a tube 
machine, of one thick piece of rubber. They are made of 
thin rubber sheets, wrapped layer on layer, then vulcanized 
together in a solid rubber tube. See the picture. 


Flaws are thus seen, and the sheet is discarded. Layer 
by layer every part of the Tube wall gets the most careful 
inspection. 


Then our valve patch isn't stuck on. 


of the Tube. 


It is made a part 
No loosening here, no leakage. 


This leak-proof construction, plus pure rubber, plus extra 
thickness, accounts for Goodyear Tube supremacy. 


Let Goodyear Tubes 
Convert You to the Tires. 


If you still use other tires than Goodyear'’s, at least adopt 
our Tubes. Tubes built our way are certainly better than 
solid tubes, or lighter tubes, or tubes given weight by mineral 
adulteration. Prove for yourself that there are Tubes which 
outlast any tire. 





Goodyear Laminated Tubes, with their vital advantages, 
cost you no extra price over most Tubes. 


Then bear in mind that Goodyear Fortified Tires give 
as much extra value as our Tubes. They embody five ex- 
clusive features, each of which adds life to them. They too 
have been reduced in price, for the third time in two years. 
Any dealer will supply you. 





The Inner Tube is (oop YEAR 
Laminated Tubes 


Extra Heavy Tubes—Uncolored 
Built Layer on Layer 
By the Makers of Fortified Tires 


(2256) 
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PAY AS YOU USE 
Take months _ s 
Sein cere cib-sneeel einai kcbinet—white 


hi 
enameled inside and out. Lasts a lifetime. Nickeloid 
sli le top. 8-piece crystal set all included. 


alamazco*f* up 
‘ Direct 





: y 
A Kalamazoo 
Ditaceamach (tl 


Before you buy any kitchen cabinet, try the Kalamazoo 
in your own home. Write us. Get our offer to send you 
one of these fine white-enameled, nickel-trimmed cabinets 
fully equipped for 30 Days’ Trial. We pay freight and 
peepee safe delivery. Use the cabinet as your own. 
f not satisfactory return it. It won’t cost you a cent. 
Write Stew he new. art-illustrated kitchen book, giving 
<a > information. Ask for catalog No. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 


FREE S**:.. Book 








Nothing Can Happen to 
This Hot Water Bottle 


MASSAGE HANDLE 


35c extra for 1 pint. 
50c for 3.and 5 pint 
sizes. 


S 


CELLO 


METAL 


HOT WATER BOTTLE 


Sold to you with a guarantee instead of a caution 
against boiling water. 

Never disappoints, cannot crack, burst or leak, be- 
cause made of the finest brass, heavily nickeled. 

It is economy toinsist upon the Cello for it will serve 
you faithfully for alifetime. 

No awkward angles—curved, to fit the body comfort- 
See blue flannel ba; : thakes it soft asa pillow. 
Stays hot all night. Self-sterilizing every time you fill it. 

Ask for the Cello at your drug or department 
store—in 1,3 and > ua sizes, prices $1.75, $2.00 
and $3.00 respectively. 

Should you fail to find the Cello, order direct from 
us, mentioning the size wanted and name of your 
dealer, and we will deliver by parcel post prepaid. 
Your money back if you are not more than satisfied. 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


285 Commercial Street Boston, Mass. 














Between numbers, the colonel would cut 
off, the line, to ring up a trench as one 
might Central, to ask the time of night. 
And you heard this: 

Cot. M. (sipping his anisette)—‘' Ich 
muss die Verluste wissen.” 

ORDERLY (repeating from phone)—*‘ Drei 
tot und drei verwundet.” 

Cot. M.—‘‘ Gefangene?”’ 

OrpERLY—* Nichts.” 

Cou. M.—‘ Gefecht Starke.” 

And so forth. It appeared that his two 
regiments for the day were three ammu- 
nition-wagons and four French officers 
to the good. The average daily losses 
were seldom more than a dozen, these 
piping days. And then came a message 
from headquarters which caused the good 
man to cross his legs on the other side— 
no more. I did not understand all of it, 
but it was to this effect: Information had 
been received of a general shifting of the 
enemy’s personnel all along the line. Each 
regiment must ascertain and report the 
character and number of the troops directly 
opposed to it. 

Did it mean a coming attack? Who 
could tell? he shrugged. We all turned 
in on the bunks right there, at 1 a.m., 
except Riegel, who had vanished down to 
the corps’ base for his three days’ breathing 
spell. 


DREAMS IN THE TRENCHES 

O sleep, perchance to dream; ay, 
there’s the rub; For in that sleep of 
what 


death dreams may come!” It is 


very like a ‘“‘sleep of death,” the heavy, 
nerve-taut slumber with which the soldier 
at the front must ‘“‘knit up the ravell’d 
sleave”’ that days of unnatural 
fatigue and strain of body and mind have 
wrought. It is to be expected that dreams 
come then. V. J. Youmans, in the New 
York Evening Post Magazine, writes of 
these: 


many 


Naturally enough the normal dream-life 
of the soldier is profoundly affected by his 
novel and oftentimes terrible experiences 
at the front. A British army surgeon 
in charge of one of the field-hospitals has 
taken the trouble to make inquiries of his 
patients regarding their dreams. Some of 
them had developed somnambulism, and 
were often found wandering about in their 
sleep with great terror and anxiety de- 
picted on their faces. The explanation 
usually lay in a dream that they had lost 
their regiments. In fact, this dread of 
losing contact with their fellows seemed to 
be the commonest cause of nightmare. 

They dreamed they were wandering 
through endless trenches as complicated as 
an artificial maze, or were lost alone in 
dismal forests. The slightest noise during 
sleep called up visions of .exploding shells 
or the tramp of armed men, often causing 
them to ery out in fright. In the face of 
real danger these dreamers of terror were 
quite as brave as their fellows. Another 
common night-terror was the dream of a 
sudden call to arms to which they were 
unable to respond because of inability to 
find some indispensable article of attire or 
equipment. 

Still another exasperating and particu- 
larly horrible nightmare was the discovery 
of a live shell in the bed, on the point of 
exploding, and from which the dreamer was 
unable to escape. Several men dreamed 
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they were on the point of being bayoneted 
themselves because they could not With. 
draw their own bayonets from the body gf 
a man they had just killed. Sudden 
awakenings caused by the near-by explo. 
sion of shells often produced curious geqj. 
hysterical conditions in the more neryoys 
patients. In one case there was Partial 
blindness; the man could not Conner 
letters into words; he could read the letters 
but could not pronounce the word when 
spelled, nor write it when pronounced, 


UNVARNISHING JESSE JAMES 

HE recent death of Frank James, ¢ 

the celebrated James gang and th 
brother of the dime-novelesque Jesse Jame 
has brought out much gossip over th 
deeds of this crew of marauders. As eye 
in the case of those whose careers hay 
passed into the realm of legend, many 
heroic acts have been attributed to the 
Jameses, and there has been a tendency ty 
regard the romantic side of their live, 
forgetting the actual, unpleasantly prosai: 
side. In answer to one writer who goes 
far as to credit the gang with ‘“‘strenuox 
fighting for the South,” one Frank B. Ray, 
late lieutenant of the 39th Infantry, 
Missouri Volunteers, rises to a point of cor 
rection, and, in a letter to the New Yor 
Sun, insists that the ‘‘ plain fact is” that 
none of the gang “‘ever did any fighting 
whatever for the South,’ and that they, 
with the Anderson brothers, were simply 
‘‘outlaws and desperadoes of the wort 
class,’’ who took advantage of the confusion 
of the times ‘‘ to murder and plunder for their 
own benefit and pleasure.”” He describes the 
formation of the James-Anderson gang: 

Bill and Jim Anderson, desperadoes 
from the Western border, organized the 
gang from deserters of both armies, out 
laws, Indians, and escaped convicts 
They raided small towns and villages in 
Missouri, robbing banks and stores r 
gardless of the political bias of the owner. 
The only difference they made was to kil 
those who were known to be Union men. 
Fighting Union troops was the last thing 
they wanted, neither did they waste time 
or effort in tearing up railroads and 
burning bridges; robbery and murder wer 
all that interested them, and there was 
nothing whatever heroic or patriotic it 
their career. 

It is that when General Price 
entered Missouri in 1864, and many new 
companies were recruited, Anderson did 
attach himself to companies under Todd. 
Thrailkill, and Brison, but— 


true 


The accession of this band of desper- 


.adoes was not hailed with any pleasur 


by the recruits, who would have littl 
to do with them. Neither did Colonel 
Todd, who was in command, undertake 
to exercise any authority over Anders0l. 
altho their march was continued together. 
They reached Monroe County on Septet 
ber 26, camping at night on Long Braneh. 
on the Audrain County line. Paris, the 
county seat of Monroe, was then occupied 
by several companies of the 39th Missoul! 
Infantry under Major Johnson. 

These were raw recruits, just enlistel 
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People Who Know 
Are the Best Hupmobile Salesmen 


Almost Every Hup Owner Will Tell You— 


“I bought a Hupmobile because of its reputation for consis- 
tent and satisfactory service. It’s the most economical and 
most dependable car I know. I get more than 18 miles toa 
gallon of gasoline. I have less tire trouble than those who 
drive other cars. I have had no repair bills or expensive ad- 
justmentsin thousands of miles of Hupmobiling. I could 
not get equal satisfaction from any other car on the market."’ 


The Woman Who Drives a Hup Says— 


“A Hupmobile ride is a positiveluxury. I have never been 
in socomfortable a car. For the woman driver the Hupmo- 
bile isideal. Simply move the switch—the motor starts in- 
stantly and silently. My car is delightfully easy to handlc. 
The non-stallable motor gives me a feeling of safety in all 
kinds of traffic. The Hup isthe only carin which my hus- 
band hasimplicit confidence—which heis willing to have me 
drive alone,”’ 


Ask Any Garageman A bout the Hup— 


“T see lots of Hupmobiles, forlots of people drive them. Very 
few come to me for repairs. The Hupis built right—and 
stays right. The motorisa wonder for power and silence. I 
have talked to a lot of Hupmobile owners who come here for 
oil and gasoline—they all say the Hup is a corking good car. 
If there is anything wrong with a car I soon_hear of it, and 
believe me, Hup owners are Hup boosters."’ 


Get an Engineer’s Opinion on the Hup— 


“From radiator to rear axle the Hupmobile is best engineer- 
ing practice. The long stroke motor isa great puller. The 
spiral bevel gear axle is mighty unusual in a car at $1200. 
The starteris a wonder forsilence and simplicity. The car is 
built of fine materials, andin a factory that has the reputa- 
tion of building its stuff right. The design is simple, the parts 
are accessible, and itis sturdy all the way through. I don't 
know of a better motor car value than the Hupmobile 
at $1200." 


The Hupmobile Farmer Will Say— 


“Any car I own has to stand hard knocks. I don’t drive on 
city streets or have an expert garageman just around the cor- 
ner. Thatiswhy lownaHup. The Hupmobile likes work 
It is the sturdiest car I know. Itis an easy rider on rough 
roads, andit never gets out of kilter. The price is right, too. 
The Hupmobile is more for the money than any car I know. 
Any farmer hereabouts will tell you I drive my car harder 
than most—and have less trouble.’ 


Any Hupmobile Dealer Will Tell You— 


“Of course I am prejudiced in favor of the Hup. But I want 
to give you one thought. I amin this business to make 
money. Any car I handle must have the value to make it sell 
easily ; it must give the owner the kind of service that makes 
it stay sold. You cannot afford to take chances on one car. 
It’s certain that I cannot afford to take chances on scores of 
cars. That is why I sell the Hup. know none of my 
competitors has a $1200 car that even approaches the Hup 
in value. I know every Hup I sell will make me a permanent 
customer, and will sell more Hups. It may surprise you to 
know :hat fully half the Hupmobile owners in my territory 
are repeaters. They buy Hupmobiles year a‘ter year. 
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Why They Believe the Hupmobile 
Is the Best Car of Its Class 
In the World 


Generally speaking, nearly all automobile owners 
are more or less pleased with their purchase. 

It is the degree in which they are satisfied—the 
extent of their enthusiasm—that establishes 
the standing of cars. 


In that respect the Hupmobile presents a unit 
of loyalty from Coast to Coast. 


Because Hupmobiles have always been good 
cars. 


And because the principle upon which the 
Hupmobile is built, has never changed. 


That principle is to build for those who want 
not just an average car, but a car above the 
average—yet at a reasonable first cost, and 
with that real economy which makes it easy 
to own. 


The Hupmobile has steadily, consistently, un- 
falteringly catered to that class from the first 
day of its existence. 

It has won and held that field. And holds it today 
with a certainty enjoyed by no other car in America. 

And that approval is deepened and intensified bv the 
distinguished good looks of the 1915 Hupmobile; 

By its roomy, luxurious comfort for five passengers— 
seven if you prefer. 

Its sturdiness and economy; 

Its powerful motor; 

Its silent, smooth-running, spiral bevel-geared axle; and 

The completeness of its equipment. 

We feel free to refer you to any Hupmobile owner— 
or any man or woman who knows motor cars. 

Ask them about the Hupmobile. 

Then let the car itself convince you beyond all doubt. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car ~ 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car.......... : 
Five-Passenger Sedan ........... 


Fully equipped; f.o.6. Detreit 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit,Mich. 
1915 Year Book on Request 
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The Gillette— 


An Ever-Increasing Success 


HE greatest year in 
Gillette history! More 
than Seven-million-five- 
hundred-thousand dollars of 
Gillette Razors and Gillette 
Blades were bought by the 
shaving public in the twelve 
months of 1914. 
January and February show 
substantial increase over the 
corresponding months of last 
ear. January sales in Gillette 
lades alone were over 


400,000 dozen. 


The Gillette is only ten years 
old. 90,000 sold in 1904. 
300,000 sold in 1905. In 1907 
the home-factory had been 
greatly enlarged, two factories 
established in Europe and one 
in Canada, and a system of 
branch offices throughout 
Europe, Asia, South Africa, 


Australia and South America. 
Gillette Razors and Blades are sold 
by 145,000 dealers throughout the 
world. 
Standard Set, $5.00. Blades, 50c. 
and $1.00 a packet. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ENUS PENCILS 


Made in 17 degrees (6B softest to 9H 
hardest) of never varying, uniformly 
raded quality, also 2 copying. Ask 
or free trial sample and booklet. 


American Lead Pencil 














tion and endorsement of the I § 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR, No 
printer’sink used. No expensive sup- 
plies. 100 copies froin pen-written 
and 50 copies from type-written | 
original. Sent on ten days’ trial | 
without deposit. Complete Dupli- 
cator with “ Dauseo” Oiled 


Parchment Back negative roll, . . R Pa as 
FELIX P, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N. 3. | 


“There's somethin 
about it you'll like 
Sample on request 
FALK TOBACCO CO., —a 
58 WEST 45 tt STREET. NEW YORK‘ 
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at Hannibal, and had been sent to Monn 
County to obtain horses and _ serye 
mounted infantry in ridding the State ¢ 
guerrillas. Their only arms were Spring. 
field muskets, which few of them had eye 
fired. Major Johnson heard of the move 
ment of the rebels in the afternoon ¢ 
September 26, and getting together why 
mounted men he had, about 250 in numbe. 
he started in pursuit. Leaving Paris x 
midnight, he struck the trail before day. 
light and was only about four hours behing 
them. 

The rebels turned south and reach 
Centralia, a small town on the north 
Missouri railroad, about noon. The 
burned the railroad depot and some othe 
buildings, plundering all the stores. Whi 
thus engaged a passenger-train came jy 
from St. Louis, which was seized an 
burned. 

Anderson took every man on the traip 
who had any clothing which indicated tha 
he was or had been a Union soldier ani 
drew them up in line. There were twenty. 
five of them; nearly all were furloughed 
or discharged from hospital and on ther 
way home. Every one was shot through 
the head as they stood by Bill and Jim 
Anderson. Very soon afterward inform. 
tion was brought that Johnson was in cloe 
pursuit of them, and they hurriedly le 
the town and sought the nearest woods, 
about a mile or more away, where ther 
drew up in line of battle awaiting the attad 
of Johnson. 


We are told that when Major Johnsw 
entered Centralia and viewed the work 
the eutthroats, all his caution forsook him, 
and, altho he had been warned that the 
rebel gang outnumbered his command mor 
than two to one, he determined to e 
terminate them then and there. Suiting 
action to intent— 


He cast aside all prudence, divided his 
small force, leaving Captain Theis with his 
company, about one-third of the command, 
at Centralia as a reserve and marched 
with his devoted band of raw recruits, not 
200 in number, armed with long muskets 
and mounted on green plow horses, 10 
attack over 400. Dismounting his men # 
they drew near the woods and leaving ever! 
fifth man to hold horses, he advanced 
and ordered his men to fire. 

With the volley’ the horses stampeded, 
and Anderson with his desperadoes charged 
upon them with bridle rein in teeth and 4 
“navy” in each hand. A very few wh 
managed to get to their horses and had 
good horses got away; the others, to a mal, 
were ruthlessly and mercilessly slaughterel. 
Johnson and nearly all his officers were no 
only killed, but scalped. 

It is creditable to the survivors of the 
war on both sides that the inhuman e 
cesses which the fratricidal conflict ¢ 
gendered have been so generally allowed 
to lapse into forgetfulness, as disgracilg 
our common American manhood, and I #0 
not now recall this dreadful massacre 2! 
order to cast discredit upon the South. 
Her heroes, who so stedfastly stood befor 
us and fought to the last ditch, are he 
sacred legacy of enduring honor, but the 
cowardly desperadoes and murderers with 
whom Frank James associated hime! 
possest neither courage nor patriotism, # 
their names and deeds should be allowed" 
pass into well-merited oblivion. 
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Dont Go Rowin?-Go FERREWING 


ROWBOAT 
MOTOR 


— 
‘ ~ 


@bntering=AeNew World 


_ ee 


Alexander the Great sighed for more worlds to conquer. 

That’s just the feeling you’ll have when you’ve learned the 

possibilities of the Ferro Detachable Rowboat Motor. It opens up a new 

world of pleasure and recreation. It does for thousands of lovers of the water what the 

moderate priced automobile has done for other thousands on shore—opening up unseen 
beauties hitherto inaccessible because of the expense. 


It reveals undreamed of opportunities in familiar seaside resorts, in camping and 
picnic grounds, by lake and river, in swimming holes and fish-haunted pools, places often 
near home—yet too far to visit by the old, tiresome, hand blistering method. 


Ni; H 2He ‘ j 2 r , ‘ Other Important Features. The cylinder of best gray iron 
W ith this dependable little pow er plant you can accurately cast and machined. Piston and rings designed to give best 
truly ‘carry your motor boat with you, for it ——— and minimize pen ype aes nang ney forged 
ni : * 3 w e and heat-treated. Connecting rod is a drop forging, lighter and stronger 
can be attached in a few seconds to any row boat than a bronze casting. Bearings are babbitted and have unusually large 
or canoe. surface, are accurate to 1-1000 of an inch, and grooved for lubrication. 


A The whole motor is beautifully finished and the workmanship through- 
And with a Ferro you have no worry about out is equal to that of the best marine motors. 


getting back safely. Under all conditions on river, 8 complete with Bosch High 65 With Water- 

lake and bay it has shown a superiority and trusty jose yr ggaaiaa $ SS 

reliability in performance deserving of the title Fill out coupon for full information. If you are interested in larger 
The motor that takes you there and brings you boats, ask for details about Ferro Marine engines. 

back.”’ 


It is all important in buying a rowboat motor to get a 
real power plant that works easily and perfectly and won't * 
get out of order. The Ferro is the one motor that was The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 
built right firstand priced afterwards. Here are some of the 
features that you can be sure of only by getting a Ferro— 


341 Hubbard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


; : lease send m i mation about the Ferro Rowboat 
Bosch High Tension Magneto, reversible and waterproof. Efficient ons a athe onde —— aces 5 R 2 


ignition is always assured. 


Genuine Float-Feed Carburetor, It makes starting easier. Saves LE ee Ree 
fuel and does not require continuous adjustments. A shut-off valve Literature for User 
prevents loss of gasoline when carrying the motor about. 


Literature for Dealer. 


Scientifically Constructed Muffler assures quiet running and puts Name__ 


no extra load on the motor, like an underwater exhaust or silencer. 


Address 


Weedless Propeller. 9 inches in diameter with two blades and low 
pitch making the Ferro very speedy. 7 


Rudder, Tiller and Steering Ropes. These are part of equipment 
and are indispensable to convenience. 


Town... State 
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HE house shown above is on the Atlantic FRR Beas very = 

shore at Cohassett, Massachusetts. It has ss : iid to 
a plaster base of Kno-Burn Expanded Lath— P| 1 
galvanized. After five years the stucco shows 1 
no signs of cracking. “Kno-Burn” costs hardly oe 
any more than the cheapest plaster bases and ~ Se 
it insures walls of permanent beauty. Ask <page 
your architect. ; 


“Practical Homebuilding,” written in simple oa | ae 
language that simplifies knotty technicalities, sane 3 
will give you full particulars about the cost ee. | ae 
and qualifications of “Kno-Burn” together es 
with a world of interesting facts about build- ae. | a 
ing in general. . RR EL Te 


Send ten cents to cover cost of mail- ies ag 8 beaut 


ing and ask for booklet No. 709. 


& SS ~ : z the print 
North Western Expanded Metal Co. 2833S frit 


: Le SN long, lons 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Undeniable.—“ Father, what is a con- 
alescent? ”” 

“A patient who is still alive, son.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Strategy. —W aireR—‘‘And will you take 
the macaroni au gratin, sir?” 

Orricer—‘‘ No macaroni—by gad! It’s 
go doocid difficult to mobilize.”’—London 


(pinion. 


Grateful. — BorELEIGH — ‘“‘Some men, 
yu know, are born great, some achieve 
greatness vi 

Miss Kern—‘‘ Exactly ! And some just 
gate upon you.” —Boston: Transcript. 


Her Offer.—Lapby ‘(about ‘to purchase 
nilitary headgear, to her husband)—*'! 
know it’s more expensive than the others, 


dear, but—well, you ‘see. you’re too old to’ 


alist, and I really. feel we ought to do 
something !’’—Punch. 


Candor.—From the Kansas City Star 
ihead-lines in adjoining columns): 

Qxty Extra Session WILL PREVENT 

PresipeNT’s Visir ro Kansas Ciry. 

WILSON FOR 
EXTRA SESSION. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Willie’s Doubts.—William’s uncle was a 
very tall, fine-looking man, while his father 
wasvery small. William admired his uncle, 
and wished to grow up like him. One day 
he said to his mother: 

“Mama, how did uncle grow so big and 
tall?” 

His mother said: ‘‘ Well, when uncle was 
asmall boy he was always a very good boy, 
and tried to do what was right at all times; 
30 God let him grow up big and tall.” 

William thought this over seriously for 
afew minutes, then said: ‘‘ Mama, what 
kind of a boy was papa? ’’—Associated 
Sunday Magazines. 


The Connoisseurs.—Two farmers, at- 
tired in corduroys and gaiters, were stroll- 
ing through a picture-gallery, where they 
looked, and apparently felt, decidedly out 
of place. But at last they brought up be- 
fore a picture which really seemed to please 
thm—a portrait of a lovely girl with a 
particularly ugly bulldog. 

“This is something nice, Dick,” said one. 

“What is it called? ” 

Dick referred to the catalog. 

“Beauty and the Beast,’ ”’ he said. 

The other man looked closer at the 
bulldog. 

“Ah!” he sighed, appreciatively, “* he 
8a beauty, too ! ’’—Tit-Bits. 


Unconscious Humor.—Some of the finest 
jokes extant come through the fact that 
the printer’s finger slips. Here are some 
which, like all others, are funny a long, 
lng, long time afterward—never at the 
time, 

A Chicago paper reported that the 
jropeller Alaska was leaving port with a 
‘argo of 40,000 bushels of cats. 

A Buffalo paper, in describing the 
“ene when Roosevelt took the oath of 
ifiee as President, said it was a spectacle 
lever to be forgotten when Roosevelt, 
tefore the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and a few witnesses, took his simple 
vath.— A ssociated Advertising. 





Subnormal.—‘‘ What is the shortest way 
to the Bronx? ”’ 

“Through the 
s’pose.”— Puck. 


Bronchial Tubes, I 


Time to Leap.—Nora—" Why did you 
accept him the third time he proposed? ”’ 

Dora—* Because he said it would be 
the last time.” —Judge. 

Explained.—Sue—‘‘ Why do they paint 
the inside of a chicken-coop? ”’ 

He—*‘ To keep the hens from picking 
the grain out of the wood.’’—Lehigh Burr. 


Ss. O. S.—‘‘ Why are you flying your 
flag upside down, Suburbs? ” 

“To let the neighbors know that the 
cook’s gone and all invitations are off.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Break, Break, Break.—‘‘ He’s suing the 
company .that constructed his artificial 
limbs.” 

“On what grounds? ”’ 

“Non-support.”—Buffalo Express. 


Art in Everything.—‘‘ Every time I read 
Shakespeare I discover some idea that 
hadn’t struck me before.” 

“Yes,” replied the man who yawns. 
“ But isn’t it pretty much the same way 
with an insurance policy? ’—Washington 
Star. 

In “‘ Zeppelin’ Times.—‘‘ I can’t under- 
stand it. A month ago you cut her dead, 
and now you can’t make too much fuss over 
her.”’ 

“My dear, it’s quite simple. She has 
the biggest cellar in the distriet.’-—London 
Opinion. 


Sherlock at Fault.—(From ‘ Western 
Wanderings,” by Conan Doyle, in the 
February Cornhill.) The catching seemed 
to me extraordinarily good, especially the 
judging of the long catches by the bleachers, 
as the outfields, who are far from any shade, 
are called.—Chicago Tribune. 


A Marvel of Training.—Rose had called 
on her afternoon out to see her friend, Ara- 
bella. Arabella’s mistress had just pur- 
chased a parrot, and Rose was much inter- 
ested in the, bird. 

‘* Birds is shore sensible,’’ she observed. 
““You kin learn them anything. I uster 
work for a lady that had a bird in a clock, 
an’ when it was time to tell de time ob day 
it uster come out an’ say ‘cuckoo’ jest as 
many times as de time was.” 

“Go along. Yo’ doan’ 
Arabella, incredulously. 

‘** Shore thing,’’ replied Rose, “‘ and de 
mos’ wonderful part was dat it was only 
a wooden bird, too.’’—Harper’s. 


” 


say so,” said 


Taking Precautions.—A_ rosy-cheeked 
youngster drest in his best clothes entered 
the village post-office and carefully laid a 
huge slice of iced cake on the counter. 

‘* With my sister, the bride’s, compli- 
ments, and will you please eat as much as 
you ean? ”’ he said. 

The postmistress smiled delightfully. 

‘** How very kind of the bride to remem- 
ber me,” she cried. ‘‘ Did she know of 
my weakness for wedding-cake? ”’ 

““She did,” answered the youngster, 
coldly, ‘‘and she thought she’d send yer a 
bit of it this afternoon just to take the 
edge off yer appetite before she posted any 
boxes off to her friends.” —Tit-Bits. 





Secthaees 


Our New Red 
Sunflower 


O know our ‘‘New Red Sun- 

flower’? is to love it. For tall 
borders and in shrubbery it is most 
effective. Its six feet of height are 
full of grace and distinction, whether 
on a large or small place. 


The illustration below gives but 
a faint idea of its real beauty which 
lies much in its brilliant coloring: 
dark center with petals of bright rich 
red merging to yellow at the tips. 


We want you to grow this won- 
derful flower this year, and will send 
a generous package of the seed and 
our 1915 Spring Catalogue (of 144 
pages) for ten cents in stamps or 
money. 


We believe a good many will ask 
for this: better write promptly to 
make sure of yours. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 
53H Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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The Gladiolus 
is one of the 
most satisfacto- 
ry flowers grown 
because it blooms 
continuously when 
it is cut and put in 
water, just as well as 
when in the ground. 
There is no reason why 
every family cannot enjoy 
this grand flower, for the simple reason that 
it is as easy to grow as the potato. 
You can have them in bloom from July 
to frost if you plant a few bulbs each 
month from April to July. 


For only ONE DOLLAR we will send 75 Bulbs 
of our Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every 
conceivable shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 

Last year we sold 250,000 of the bulbs and have 
received hundreds of testimonials as to their merits. 

ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW so as to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 

Simple cultural directions with every package. 

Write today, mention “Literary Digest,’ and 
secure this splendid collection of Gladiolus Bulbs for 
only $1.00, prepaid to your home, anywhere in the 
United States, with our 1915 Spring Catalogue. 


Siatapp § alter 


30 and 32 Barclay Street New York 






































Garden of Flowers 
‘a Sent tovou for 


One packet each Branching Aster, Large 
flowered Marigold, Mignonette, Phlox 
Drummondi, Large flowered Larkspur. 
» Allsent for 10 cents with our 
8 MAGNIFICENT NEW CATALOGUE 
wee The finest seed book of the season; beautiful 
pictures, descriptions that you can under- 
stand, prices that you can afford to pay. We 
send the catalogue with every order—but if you 
mention this paper we will include a pac ket of Giant- 
lowered Zinnias. The catalogue is absolutely free. 
WEEBER & DON, Seed Merchants 
114R, Chambers Street New York City 
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DREERS 1915: 


















contains gar- 
dening knowl- 
edge that is. the 
result of practical 
experience, and cul- 
tural articles written 
by experts. It is full 
of information valuable 
to both amateur and 
professional gardeners. 
he list of worthy nov- 
elties and old favorites in 
both flowers and vegetables 
is‘complete and dependable. 
Especially noteworthy are 
the sections devoted to Roses, 
Dahlias and Hardy Perennials. 
Mailed free if vou mention this 
publication 


| Dreer’s Superb Asters 

| Selected strains of finest varieties for 
garden decoration or cutting. Packet 
of eight best colors, containing enough 
seed to produce more than one hun- 
dred plants—ten ts per packet. 
Dreer’s Garden Book¥with each order. 





| 
| 





HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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A Way Out.—‘' I say, Hodge, why do 
you always put ‘ dictated ’ on your letters? 
You don’t keep a stenographer.” 

‘No; but to tell the truth, old chap, 
my spelling’s exceedingly rocky.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


She Was a Thinker, Too.—*‘ I have been 
thinking it over, and I have concluded that 
two ean live as cheaply as one, and so—”’ 

** So have I; and that being the case, you 
and I will continue to be two instead of 
becoming one.’’—Houston Post. 


Tamed.—‘‘ Wombat used to be a great 
outdoor man and all-around sport. Is he 
reconciled to married life? ”’ 

“I think so. I ealled on him recently 
and found him sifting ashes with an old 
tennis-racket.””—Kansas City Journal. 


Habitual.— ReLative—“ He is sleeping 
so quietly that I wonder if we will know 
when the end comes.” 

Wire or Dying First-NIGHTER—“ Yes, 
we will. He will get up and go out about 
five minutes before the end.’”’-—Puck. 


Mortified.—‘*‘ What is the matter with 
your old cat? She looks disconsolate these 
days.” 

“Pap hurt her feelings dretfully. Brung 
home a mouse-trap last week. I told him 
not to do it. Cats. has got their feelings 
same as anybody else.”’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Innocents Abroad.—LitTLe Girt (who 
has been sitting very still with a seraphie 
expression)—‘‘ | wish I was an angel, 
mother ! ” 

Morner—‘ What makes you say that, 
darling? ”’ 

Lit?tLE Girt—** Because then I could 
drop bombs on the Germans! ”’—Punch. 

Proof.—** Pst ! 
German spies?”’ 

** Mais oui!” said the policeman, taking 
from under his cape his notebook and 
pencil. 

“Then go to the Hétel de Blane and arrest 
the proprietor. He’s put up at least two 
concrete beds there. I know, because my 
wife and I slept in ’em last night.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 


Are you looking for 


Less Particular.——A lady of Somerset be- 
wailed the loss of a somewhat ill-bred but 
extremely wealthy neighbor who had been 
very liberal in his help to her country 
charities. : 

*“* Mr. X—— is dead,” said she. ‘* He 
was so good and kind, and helpful to me 
in all sorts of ways. He was so vulgar, 
poor, dear fellow, we could not know him 
in London, but we shall meet in heaven.” 
—Tit-Bits. 

Superior Tactics.—‘‘ What did you learn 
at the school?” the boss asked the fair 
young applicant for the stenographer’s job. 

‘IT learned,” she replied, ** that spelling 
is essential to a stenographer.”’ 

The boss chuckled. 

““Good. Now let me hear you spell 
‘ essential.’ ”’ 

The fair girl hesitated for the fraction of 
a second. 

“There are three ways,’’ she replied. 
“Which do you prefer? ” 

And she got the job.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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Soil Foods 


A country physician, whose hobby is gardening 








flowers and vegetables excel all others thereabouts, 
























“Doctor,” said“a*neighbor one day, “tell meth Mond tim: 
secret of your remarkable garden success.” 

| “It is easy,”” the medical man replied. “| hay JM Not Poste 
applied the same principles to the soil as 1 would to, MMad Sea 
patient. First, | had the earth® diagnosed— analyzed) J TowM1! 
find out what was lacking, consequently what trey. J “Don’t | 
ment it needed. Then I fed it the needed foody MH “No, ria 
build it up. .1 did not apply chemicals which stim. Jf them 
late plants at the expense of the soil, but | gavei MBvatesmar. 
those fertilizers which are rich in humus.” 

A library could be written on the subject of feril. MP Acquired 
zation. The feeding of correct foods to the soil iss Mood dea! 
vital as the feeding of nourishing foods to the huma fhe had he 
system. Two aspects of the soil should be studied: Mp praise: 
First, the physical—its texture, substance and cond.  “ Ethel. : 
tion. Clays and hard-pans require elements which wil Mood girl | 
make them friable. Loose sandy soils need food # “ Yeth’ 
which will enable them to hold moisture. Second (Melp it. | 
the chemical aspect of the soil, which involves « MMhronicle. 












knowledge of fertilizers. This. is best determined by 
analysis. If your soil is sour, it must be sweetened by 
lime. If deficient in humus, ‘this necessity must te 
supplied. 

Barnyard manure is recognized as the chief co. 
tributor of humus, provided it is in proper condition 
when applied. However, unless thoroughly rotted 
it is almost certain to impart weed seeds. It is olta 
difficult to secure and disagreeable when applied. 
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Austria 
Happily, there are now on the market a number Lembe: 
humus-supplying preparations, dried animal manus, with 6,( 
etc., which are wholesome soil foods, inexpensive,  Petrogra 
and unobjectionable. Every owner of a garden ora % (German 
estate should investigate these and order a suffices JB SlyszZ; 
supply for early application. _ 
. demoilis 
GARDEN DEPARTMENT The Dar. 
Lf you want information Th ; Di joined 
on soil foods, write us. e iterary I Mine-s\ 
channel 
rm AUR UN TRA ‘aaa Darda n 
6“ ee * ” Asiatic 
America’s Most Beautiful Evergreen 
larch 3. 
4 Trees for $2 100.000 
WHITE PINE will add beauty and restiulness to in thei: 
your home. It grows fast. It is unexcelled for aeale 
windbreaks, for shutting out the dust and noise ol hople. 
the road, and screening unsightly spots; for under- is fleein 
planting in shade and woodlands; for brig!itening 
dry, barren hillsidesand improvinglandsgenerally. larch 4. 
Our White Pines are choice. trees, low-priced. is repo 
They are sure to please you, as they have thou- ie its: 
sands of others. ae . 
No. 1 Quality TWICE-transplanted and root-pruned W hite prevent 
Pines, 2to 3 feet high—4 trees for $2; 12 trees for $5; 10 Russi: 
trees, $20; 1000 trees, $170. Allf. o. b. Framingham, Mass Ssla 
Other grades and larger quantities at lower prices. battle-f 
WRITE TODAY for New Illustrated Tree B 4 i 
Catalogue. Many Millions of Trees for Or- resk1¢ 
nament and Shade; for Forests, Hedges, the Au 
and Windbreaks. 2 It a 
Little Tree Farms of America IS an 








Nurseries of 
American Forestry Company 
Division L, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BABY CHICKS _[ Birch 6. 
Write for free booklet of great Winter Laying While Sea bo! 
Leghorns—headed with Tom Barron English Cocks and 
their progeny fort an 





Five pullets in International Egg Laying Contest laid 
97 eggsin November, 264 per cent yield, and worth $4.00. 
Baby Chicks, 20c in lots of 100, Barron-cross Cocks, 
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: Turbo-Irrigator,and the new Automatic Oscillator for 

















.. Eggs for hatching i ; tity. fightins 
$5, Eee aachale ait iaden onkeman by Tom Barron _. i 
and many experts. alk 
Eglantine Farms—Temple Smith, Mgr.—Greensboro, Mé. the Ge 

——— § and Vi: 
CAMPBELL Austria j 
N gedly, 
IRR Karpa 
Welead the world in overhead irrigation of all kinds borhoo: 
Send for revised’ edition of our booklet ‘* Mod! Hii 


Irrigation,”” and literature describing our circularim 
gationsprinklers, the Campbell Automatic and Camp 






GRE 
50¢ the ¢ 





overhead pipes, 





J.P. Campbell 
150 Union Terminal Building, 
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Where It Is.—‘‘ I wonder what has be- 
me of the old-fashioned dime novel? ” 
marked the old fogy. 


«Jt has gone up to a dollar and a half,” 
plied the grouch.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Caught on First—Hr—“‘ I'd no idea you 
ould accept me the first time I proposed.” 
Sue—* And did you think I would the 
ond time?” 

He— Oh, there would’ have been no 
ond time.’’—Boston Transcript. 












Not Posted.—Tracner—‘ Where is the 
Dead Sea? ”’ 


Tommie—‘‘ Don’t know, ma’am.”’ 


“Don’t know where the; Dead Sea is? ”’ 
“No, ma’am. I didn’t even know any 
¥ them was sick, ma’am.’’—Yonkers 


fatesma 


Acquired Virtue.—Ethel used to play a 


od deal in Sunday-school, but one day 
he had been so good that the teacher said 
praise : 

“Ethel, my dear, you have been a very 
ood girl tu-day.” 

“Yeth’ responded Ethel. “‘ Icouldn’t 
help it. dot a stiff neck.’’—Pittsburg 
‘hron icle ° 





RRENT EVENTS 


ECROPEAN WAR 


Cl 





IN THE EAST 
larch 2.— Kraszna, in Eastern Galicia, the 
Austrian base for the advance on 
Lemberg, is captured by the Russians, 
with 6,000 prisoners and armament. 


Petrograd announces success against the 
Germans near Osowiee an near Prza- 
snysz; but Germany claims that two 
Russian forts at Osowiee are completely 
demolished. 

The Dardanelles Anglo-French fleet is 
joined by the Russian cruiser Askold. 
Mine-sweepers are clearing a 13-mile 
channe| within the strait. Three more 
Dardanelles forts are silenced, on the 
Asiatic side. 


larch 3.—There is a report of an army of 
100,000 landed to assist the war-ships 
in their ope rations against Constanti- 
nople. It is claimed that the Sultan 
is fleeing from Constantinople. 


larch 4.—The Russian Black Sea fleet 
is Reortal passing Burgas, Bulgaria, 
on its way to close the Bosporus and 
prevent the escape of the Turkish fleet. 
Russia claims advances all along the 
battle-front, with the exception of 
Breskid Pass, in the Karpathians, where 
the Austrians still attack successfully. 
It is announced that the Austrians are 
evacuating Czernowitz, in Bukowina. 


larch 5.—Petrograd reports Archduke 
Joseph’ s Austrian army in full flight in 
East Galicia. 


larch 6.—Allied war-ships in the AXgean 
Sea bombard and destroy one Smyrna 
fort and other batteries. 





larch §.—Petrograd reports desperate 
fighting in the Polish province of 
Suwalki, on the northeastern end of 
the German line, between the Niemen 
and Vistula rivers. 


Austria is reported holding ground dog- 

gedly, in the face of terrific loss in the 
Sarpathians, particularly in the neigh- 

borhood of Baligrad. 

larch 9.—Berlin states that 22 French 


. GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50¢ the case of six glass stoppered bottles 
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ADIUM ; 


Fertilizer 


the country. 


Makes Things Grow,” 


this booklet, and also order a sample can by mail. 


Radium Brand Fertilizer is a 
complete and highly efficient plant 
. put up in con- 
venient and attrac- 
tive packages and 







dealers. 
his name an 





in your home, 
garden, lawn 
or greenhouse. 


pric to meet dealers cannot supply you. 
a demand from 2 lb. can, .50c 
you who love 
to grow things, 





Its effect upon vegetation is very marked, producing more 
rapid growth and luxuriant appearance, as well as improving 
quality and production. Radium Brand Fertilizer (R.A.F.) is 
a scientific and thoroughly tested combination of Radium Ele- 
ment with fertilizer. Try acan and see what gratifying results 
follow its use. One pound will fertilize 50 sq. ft. of surface. 





Before being offered to the public, it has been successfully tested on 130 
acre farm under direction of famous Botanists and Horticulturists ; also by 
Phipps’ Conservatories, Pittsburgh, Pa., and many others in various parts of 
These results told in our interesting free booklet, * 
illustrated with photographs of plant life grown 
with and without Radium Brand Fertilizer (R.A.F). Write today for 


Sample Can, Prepaid, 25c 


Radium Brand Fertilizer (R. A. F.) is sold by 
florists, grocers, druggists and seed and hardware 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us Chroma 
25c for can ( : 
prepaid. Also sold as follows, prepaid, where 


10 Ib. can, $1.75 25 lb. can, $3.75 sere 
In writing always be sure to give us your dealer's of the flower 
name so we can arrange for your future supply. 


Radium Fertilizer Company, 








@ 


‘Radium 








2 oz. net A.F.) from same 
in Phipps’ Conserve 
burgh. Pa, the one s 
Radium Brand Fertilizer (R. 4 
F.), at right with ordinary com- 
al fertilizer. at mparison 
y natural 


th 
A 


5 Ib. can, $1.00 





state is far n 

than sho bison cs 

207 Vanaiininn Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA 























Rare and Exquisite ; 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Roses 
Dahlias 


More than 300 choice varieties of the finest 
roses grown; more than 150 rare varieties of 
dahlias. All quality stock, latest perfections. 





Q 
é 


ROSES DAHLIAS 
Hybrid Perpetual, | Colection of 22 named 


tive orshow for $1.500r 
25in25 varietiesfor $3.00, 
If you are interested in 
Pir Dahlias, ask for our 
other varieties. Dahlia Pamphlet. 
350 Acres of Nurseries, 500,000 Square Feet of 

Greenhouses, Highest Quality Trade 
144-Page Richly Illustrated 
Catalog No. 11. Send for it. 


Bobbink & Atkins” 


Nurserymen & Florists 


Rutherford, N. J. 


Hybrid Tea, Moss, 
Climbing Roses and 


















_ Exquisite Roses 
~-the very cream of the world’s best--400 of 
poe offering a wide range in color, sizcand 
grow its, are fully describe d in our 


Free 1915 Rose Guide 
Shows results of our50 [ooze carefu lgrow- 
ing and selection. akes ordering easy 
and safe. Ex plains fully our F _ Delivery 








ome’ uu 
pFuaranteed to 
grow and b 
ONARD & Jones ge 
Box $0. West Grove, P. 





* 
ARU NDE L 


A remarkable bargain at $66. for 
8x 16 ft. size. ther sizes as low in 
proportion. ll doors, hardware, 
staves, ete, finest quality. Credit! 
Extended. “Write for special proposi- 


tion ‘Silo’ 
SILO BUILDERS "At3°: 



















CHARMING PLANTS 


Including Roses, Be; execs i 
etc. $1.20 postpaid. ages bril- 
liantannual Flower S s,big Plant 
and Seed Catalog fc > postage. 


John A. Salzer Seed Co., Box P, La Crosse, Wis 
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A Potter Redybilt Poultry Houses 


You — buy Portable Houses, 
Coo Roosting and Nesting 
Seclpenant cheaper than you can 
build. Easy to set up and take 
down. Houses $16 up. m- 
plete Hennery Outfits (roosts, 
nests, etc.) $3up. Makes it easy 
and inexpensive to s in t 

chicken business. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for our 100-page 
rovEae & CO., 38 Forest Avenue, Downers Grove, lil, 

















Illustrated Book on Lightning 
Explains kind of rods that protect. 


W. C. SHINN, 146 N. 16th St. Lincoin, Neb. 











OCK GARDENING 


F A By H. H. 
or Amateurs tHomas 

All about-rock gardens, what they are, 

howcaredfor. Naturalrock gardens, made 

rock gardens; an alphabetical list of allthe 
best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
y, and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 

> ustrated with 12 direct color 

photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 
and numerous sketches. arg 
12mo, cloth bound, $2.00 net; ‘a 
mail $2.12, 
















, oan & Wagnalls 
Company 

360 Fourth 
Avenue 


354 - 
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stitution. 











The True Everbearing 


Bears the first year, ripens in 
Northern New York June 10th, and continues to produce quantities of bright crim- 
son, luscious berries every day all summer until frosts. 
raspberry flavor; firm texture, keep in good condition long after picking. 
Grows everywhere. 
source of income and supply of rich sugary berries. 
Oct. 24, 1914, growers shipping to Chicago were getting 75c. per quart. 
Our 1915 Catalog ¢ncludes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, etc., 


GLEN BROS. = Inc. ~Glenw ood Nursery, 1732 Main Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


RASPBERRY 


Rich, sugary, with full 
Rugged con- 


Yield as high as $800 per acre. A small patch is a sure 


FREE 





* 






4 Seeds 
"| 50 FEET OF PRIZE 10 
‘| VEGETABLES FOR 4UC 


“‘ Seedtape’”’ Seeds assure you of a successful garden at half the cost and q 
half the Jabor. They make it easy for the beginner to grow just as fine 
vegetables as the most experienced gardener. Failure is unknown. 

“Seedtape’”’ Seeds are firmly fastened with fish-glue fertilizer to a strong 
paper tape. The tape is cut in standard 50 foot lengths, and the price is only 
10 cents per 50 foot packet. 


Every Seed Guaranteed 


to Grow 


We guarantee every single ‘‘Seedtape’’ Seed 
to betrueto name, and to grow when planted 
according to our directions. We will promptly 
replace any packet that fails to give satis- 
faction. No other seedhouse can give such 
a sweeping guarantee, for none of them have 
the wonderful advantages possessed by 
‘‘Seedtape"’ Seeds. 


No Thinning Out 
Plant 50 Feet in One Minute 


**Seedtape’’ Seeds take the work out of 
gardening. With them you can plart 50 fect 
of seed as quickly as you can plant three feet 
in the old way. All you have todo is to 
make the furrow, unwind the tape from the 
spool, lay it in the furrow and cover with 
earth. The tape gathers moisture and the 
fertilizer makes the ‘‘Seedtape’’ Seeds come 
up as much as 2 days earlier than usual. 

Every row grows straight as a die and the 
plants come up exactly the right distance 
apart. Think of that! Not one bit of thinning 
outtodo. And every planthas enough room 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. (1) : 
Dept. 23, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 






















to develop in perfect symmetry, because it 
cannot be crowded. 


10 World Beating Varieties 
of Vegetables 


In ‘‘Seedtape’’ Seeds we sell only the best 
in each variety. We searched the world over 
for the finest vegetables that have ever been 
developed. We offer you to varieties of 
vegetables—each one the leader in its class. 
Try them this year and see what a difference 
they will make in your garden profits, satis- 
faction and work. American ‘‘Seedtape’’ is 
the greatest garden discovery in a hundred 
years. It is used in thousands of communities. 


Order Direct or Send for 
“Seedtape” Booklet 


We offer a special bargain in our Standard 
Dollar Assortment, which includes 50 feet 
of each of these prize winning varieties: 

“Seedtape’’ Simpson Leaf Lettuce — 

“‘Seedtape”” Long Scarlet Radish — 

“‘Seedtape” Big Boston Head Lettuce— 

“‘Seedtape”’ Scarlet Turnip Radish— 

“Seedtape’’ Long Standing Spinach— 

“‘Seedtape’’ Early Globe Danvers 

Onion—"Seedtape"’ Yellow Top White 

Globe Turnip—"“Seedtape”” Oxheart 

Carrot—“Seedtape’’ Flat Dutch Cab- 

bage—‘‘Seedtape’’ New Stone Tomato. 

Mail coupon with $1.00 and we will send 
you this wonderful assortment, postpaid. 
Every seed guaranteed to grow. Free booklet 
describing “‘Seedtape’’ Seeds upon request. 

Responsible representatives wanted in every 





! 
Please send me a copy of yourfree bookon '! 
Guaranteed ‘“‘Seedtape’’ Seeds. Enclosed find 1 
$1.00 for which please send me your standard 4 
assortment of Guaranteed ‘‘Seedtape’’ Seeds. ' 
I 


community . 
sc ancien cee egdnncetan sudpotaccinessc i American Seedtape Co. 
PE OE NOOO ee ET ' Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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March 3.—The Allies claim that ground, 











lf You Gould SEE lt—Just Once—You'd WANT It! 


The most beautiful book published on the subject of Roses and Rose-growing. 


Illus- 





trated with over 70 full-page plates in color and half-tone, and embracing within 
its pages a vast fund of practieal knowledge concerning Rose selection and 
every phase of Rose culture. 


“The Rose Book” 


An all-year-round guide for the lover or grower of Roses. By H. H. Thomas, au- 
thor of ** The Ideal Garden,” “* The Garden at Home,” etc., assisted by Mr. Walter 
Easlea, Member of the Council of the National Rose Society of Great Britain. 

In addition to the unusually beautiful pictures which the book contains, the 
practical section gives fuil and complete guidance in 


How to Plant—How to Care For—How to Perfect 











Lit. Dig. 
3-20-15 


Funk & 
Wagnalls 
ompany 


New York, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.15, for 
which send me, all 
Carriage charges paid, 
acopy of “THE 
ROSE BOOK," as ad- 
vertised in The Literary 
Digest. 





Vame 
4 e Peewee ee eeessesccsee 
Various Types of Roses 
Rose Gardens in general—situation—soil—planting—pruning—budding—layering Se. TERE era ee 
—grafting—seed—cuttings—manures for Roses—diseases and insect pests— Roses for 
the greenhouse—Rose hedges—Roses for walls— Roses f or fences, arches, pillars, etc. City 
—Rose-growing for exhibition—lists of varietiesfor variouspurposes.etc. fF 7 ccc tt rrr tr rt tttseseee 
Sign and send us the Coupon herewith, with check, money order, stamps or 
other form of remittance, and we willimmediately forward the book. III o Sahice cecnannr ose ve 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y, 


Sign and Send This 
Coupon TO-DAY 





The British 





It is announced that Great Britain © 





transports have been sighted off Mg}. 
evidently bound for the Dardanae 


IN THE WEST 


gained on the Belgian 


COAaSt ne, 
Ostend. 7 


Between Perthes and Souain, in 4 


Champagne region, say Paris repori 
the French have gained in a fortnig, 
over half a mile on a front of three and 
one-half miles. 


March 5.—The French claim further ad 


vances north of Perthes and _northye 
of Beausejour, besides general favor} 
conditions to the northwest and in 4 


Vosges. Berlin announces the Ger; 
capture of Vauquois in thi Argon 
region and of Badonvillier. It js 


clared that in night attacks on Cd 
the French have lost over 1,000 men, 


MARINE 


Mareh 3.—The German Government jj 


forms this country, through Minisg 
van Dyke, that American relief-ship 
bearing supplies for Belgians will \j 
granted safe passage throug) the wy. 
zone. 


March 4.—The Dover flotilla of Britij 


destroyers reports the sinking of (ie 
man submarine U-8. 


Mareh 5.—Admiral Sir Hedworth Meg 


is appointed to replace Vice-Adnin 
Sir John Jellicoe as commander of th 
British Home Fleet. 


March 8.—The British Admiralty refis 


to the officers and crew of the Germ 
submarine U-8 the honers of prison 
of war, pending their indictment 
murder charges. 


March 9.—German submarines sink thr 


British merchantmen at widely differs 
points in British waters, one off Sea 
borough, one off Hastings, and one df 
Liverpool. In the first instance 3] 
lives were lost. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


March 6.—It is reported in Berlin that t 


number of prisoners of war in Germall 
has increased 200,000 since January! 
making a present total of 781,000. 


March 7.—Press and populace in Athe 


make decided demonstrations for 
and against the King’s determinati 
to preserve the nation’s neutrality. 


March 8.—Great Britain announces i 


intention of enforcing its blockal 


against American cotton. 


March 9.—The House of Commons auth 


izes the British Government to take o¥ 
the entire engineering trade of 1 
country, combining it under Gover 
ment management for the promoiiil 
of an increased supply of munitions 
war. 

Admiralty reports tht 
German submarines, from January? 
to March 3, sank 15 British steamslif 
out of a total of 8,734 of over 300 ta 
of all nationalities that arrived at' 
departed from British ports within t# 
space of time. Twenty-nine lives We 
lost. Between February 1 and Mareh: 
says the report, twenty-five ships We 
unsuccessfully attacked. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


March 5.—United States Consu! Sillima 


at Vera Cruz, is instructed by Seeretall 
Bryan to demand that General © 
ranza end the crisis of affairs at Me 
City and insure the safety of Ameri! 
lives and interests. 
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Have You Adopted the Quickest, Most 
Practical Way of Handling Orders? 


permit the exportation of wool to this 
country. 

By Chinese concession the Japanese 
railway grant in Manchuria is extended 
ninety-nine years. 


March 6.—The French liner Touraine, 
earrying American Red Cross nurses 
and doctors among its passengers, and 
war supplies as freight, takes fire 700 
miles west of Brest. Four other liners 
come to the rescue, but the Touraine 
finally manages to steam to port under 
her own power. 

A second republic is set up in Portugal 
by the northern enemies of the military 
government, who proclaim Gen. A. X. 
C. Barreto, ‘ President of the Republic 
of Northern Portugal.” 

The Greek Cabinet resigns, through dis- 
agreement with King Constantine V. 
over its war-policy. 


March 8.—Carranza is informed that his 
relinquishment of Mexico City, with 
the consequent abandonment of Amer- 
ican lives and interests to Mexican 
guerrillas, will necessitate definite steps 
on the part of this country to secure the 
desired protection. 


March 9.—Americans in Mexico City are 
warned by Secretary Bryan that they 
must leave immediately. It is reported 
from Mexico that facilities for departure 
are unavailable. 


DOMESTIC 


March 3.—Brigadier-General Scott leaves 
Washington for Utah to arbitrate the 
present difficulty with the Piute Indians. 


March 4.—Colonel Goethals receives the 
rank of Major-General, and Brigadier- 
General Gorgas is promoted to Major- 
General, Medical Department. 


Congress adjourns. 


March 6.—Out of the 180 miners impris- 
oned in the Layland mine, West Vir- 
ginia, on the 2d, 47 are rescued after 
four days’ entombment. 


March 7.—The Driggs-Seabury Ordnance 
Corporation of Sharon, Pa., formerly 
manufacturers of rapid-fire guns and 
shells, refuses all orders from abroad 
for arms, and announces that hence- 
forth it will manufacture only such 
articles as ‘‘may be used in times of 
peace and are necessary for the pros- 
perity and happiness of mankind.” 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
hewals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
a May seem proper. 

Funk & Wacna.is Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





The Commercial Duplicator Offers the Simplest and 
Most Practical Solution to Your Order Problem— 
Designed for Obtaining Quicker Results— 


a Service it Alone Can Render 


In the words of one enthusiastic 
owner of the COMMERCIAL DU- 
PLICATOR, “‘to return to the system 
formerly used would be like turning 
the world back to the Middle Ages.”’ 


COMMERCIAL DUPLICA- 


. TOR owners’ enthusiasm is easy to 


understand when you consider that this 
efficiency machine saves rewriting— 
eliminates errors—and gets an order 
through the house from one to three 
hours quicker than any other method. 
Do you appreciate the significance 
of that? 


Progressive houses in every section of the 
country agree that this efficient, time tried way, 
economically solved their order problem. Does 
the combined judgment of prosperousconcerns 
have any bearing on your order problems? 


Will You Cast a Vote for 


Better Service ? 


Think of the advantages! Prompt shipments 
are facilitated—time is saved—because the 
“COMMERCIAL” process puts an order in- 
to action as soonas received. Quick and accu- 
rate service is as necessary as having the right 
goods. Now, wouldn’t that set you thinking? 

These are far from being mere claims. Pros- 
perous concerns have warm words of praiseand 
appreciation for this time and labor saving ma- 
chine. Would you like to improve your order 
system—saving time, labor, and eliminating 
errors? Then get your orders through the 
house with the help of a COMMERCIAL 
DUPLICATOR. All that stands between 
you and the evidence is the coupon at right. 
Tear it out and mail it today. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Company 
1201 Monon Bldg.,Chicago 1571 Hudson Terminal,NewY ork 


It Cuts Down Supply Expense 
It Reduces Labor to a Minimum 


Some of the most discriminating business 
men say the COMMERCIAL DUPLICA- 
TOR saves them employing additional help 
and cuts their supply and material expense, in 
a way that is a revelation to them. Whether 
one or one hundred copies of your business 
forms are required, this efficiency machine 
reproduces them at a great saving of time 
and labor. 

Progress for you! That’s what the COM- 
MERCIAL DUPLICATOR spells! How 
to reproduce copies of your orders and other 
business forms—economically and without 
rewriting, is interestingly told in our cata- 
log. May we send it to you? 

Estimate the value to yourself of this effi- 
acon d machine, then tear out the coupon 
below oni¢g 

e sign it and mail it tonight. FREE 


BOOK 
COUPON 





in Mind 
that, not only does the 
“Commercial” spee 
up your Order De- 
partment, but it re- 
produces Sales- 
men’s Let- 
ters, Price- 








“Dont-Snore 


FREE 


U. S., Canada, British Patents 


Stops snoring and mouth breathing, 

children as well as adults. Corrects 

breathing of athletes and golfers. Re- 

lieves colds and asthma. Scientific 

recommended by physicians—hun 

dreds giving satisfaction. Made of Rolle od Gold. P. ost pz sid | 
3.00. Money hack anytime. Writefor Free Booklet, *‘Cor- 

rect Breathing.’ Everything mailed under plain cover. 


Thos. B. Morton Co. (Ine.), 268 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 








Gives two forward, a 

neutral and two re- 

verse speeds, by simply pressing : 

a button. Magneto enclosed in fly- 
wheel. Dual ignition. Silencer on 
exhaust. Water-tight gear housing 
and six other exclusive features. 
Send for catalog No. 10. Wealso build 
marine motors from 2to 30h. p. If 
interested, ask for catalog No. 24. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
1521 Caille St., Detroit, Michigan 
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| 
| Essentials of English 
Speech and Literature 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. 


| Managing Editor of the 


“Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Author of ‘*A Desk-Book of Errors 
in English," etc. 


Dictionary,’ 


A record, in concise and interesting style, of 
the Origin, Growth, Development and Muta- 
tions, of the English Janguage. It treats of its 
Literature and its Elements; of the Dictionary 
as a Text-Book, and its Functions; of Gram- 
mar, Phonetics, Pronunciation and Reading; 
of the Bible as a model of pure English; of 
Writing for Publication and of Individuality 
in Writing; also of the Corruption of English 
Speech. 


| An Appendix gives a Partial /List of Authors, 
and a Selection of a Hundred Best Books. 


12mo, Cloth, 418 pp.; $1.50 net 
Average carriage charges, 12 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS ‘COMPANY, Publishers 
New York 











“Motorist:— ‘So you think I'd do 
well not to experiment, but to use 
Havoline Oil right away? ’’ 





Manufacturer:—‘‘Yes Sir! Oil 
is the smallest item of expenditure 
for your car. The best oil— 
HAVOLINE—costs no more 


than many inferior oils and yet 
saves many dollars from your repair 
bills. And I am not the only one who 
recommends HAVOLINE., 275 auto- 
mobile manufacturers out of 300 en- 
dorse Havouine Ott for greater mile- 
age, less carbon and better lubrication. 

Motorist:—‘‘What is the right grade of 
oil for my car?”’ 

Manufacturer: — ‘‘HAVOLINE OIL 
is made in various grades for various 
makes of cars. Your cartakes HAVO- 
LINE Medium. Ifany one will inquire 
of the Indian Refining Co. they will 
tell him the proper grade for his make 
of car. And each grade is made ‘‘from 
the cream of the crude”” 


HAVOLINE OIL is 
old by all garages and 
stores selling auto- 
mobile supplies. Look 


forthe Blue-and-W hite 
can with the inner seal. 
We will send the 
HAVOLINE _lubrica- 


tion booklet free on 
request. 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. C 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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‘It Makes a Difference™ 
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Thrifty Men 


and Women 


who save a little every 





monthcan make sound in- 
vestmentsin standard se- 
curitieslisted onthe N.Y. 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


plan o! 
Partial Payment 
Purchases 


or interest while paying. 


Stock Exchange,from one 
share up, paying for them 
in convenient monthly 
instalments under our 


uM 


receiving the dividends 


Securities may be sold whenever desired to take ad van- 
tage of risein values. We have prepared alist of many 


standard stocks which, because 


of the European war, 


are below their NORMAL level and yield a most at- 


tractiveincome. Write for thislist and 
Free Booklet B.9 on *‘Partial Payments"’ 
42 Broadway 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co., sexPsrat"aity 


Members New York Stock Exchange 











Here’s a Safe Net Investment of 


5% to 6% 


Free from Income Tax 
Our Municipal Bonds are the same that the 
Government accepts as security for its Postal 


Savings Deposits. They are absolutely safe 
from botha _— physical standpoint and 
yield 5% to 6‘ 

Can be had in denominations of $500 and 
$1000. They are free from income tax, not 


subject to 
the taxing powers of rich communities which 
issue them 
Write for free List No. 10 today. 
= CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 
| 246 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


uctuations, and are secured by 08 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND ~- FINANCE 














BONDS FOR A WOMAN 


READER of The Wall Street Journal 

asked the editor for a list of bonds 
suitable to purchase for his wife. ‘‘I want,” 
said he, ‘Something that will pay as good a 
rate of interest as possible, with a proper re- 
gard for safety of principal.’’ The editor re- 
plied that the best investment for a woman 
is ‘in bonds that are legal for investments by 
savings-banks in such States as New York 
and Massachusetts.’’ These can now be 
purchased at prices which will return about 
4.51 per cent. for railroad issues and about 
4.25 per cent. for municipals. As between 
railroads and municipals, the possible pur- 
chaser is reminded that if her income is 
subject to the income tax, there are good 
reasons for buying municipals instead of 
railroads, the income from municipals being 
free of tax. No good reason is seen 
for a woman not putting some part of her 
funds in United States Steel collateral 
trust five per cents., which are now selling 
around par. <A few of the best railroad 
issues legal for. investments by New York 
savings-banks are named as follows, with 
present prices and yields: 


Yield, 

Price Per Ct. 

Atchison general 4s, 1995. ................. . 91% 4.40 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 1952.............. 91 4.52 
C., M. & St. Paul gen. conv. 444s, 1989....... 101 4.45 
Great Northern Ist & ref. 444s, 1961.......... 99 4.29 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s, 1997........... 8914 4.48 
Pennsylvania cons. 414s, 1960............... 10334 4.31 
Southern Pacific Ist ref. 4s, 1955............. 8415 4.89 
Union Pacific ist-4s, 1047................... “% 4.29 


There are other good bonds which for one 
reason or another do not come in the 
savings-bank class, but which ‘‘seem to be 
sufficiently safe for a woman’s investment 
if she understands that she sacrifices some 
degree of safety in order to seeure the higher 


yield that such bonds return.” Following 
are bonds of this class: . 

Yield, 

Price Per Ct. 

Atlantic Coast Line L. & N. coll. 4s, 1952. .°... 86 4.82 

Baltimore & Ohio gold 4s, 1948....... 88 73 





Interb. Rap. Tran. Ist & ref. 5s, 1966......... 
Colorado & Southern Ist 4s, 1929. 

L. & N., Atla., K. & Cin. div. 4s, 1955. 
Third Avenue Ist ref. 4s, 1960............... 


Northern Pacific gen. lien 3s, 2047............ 


oe Gt Gre oe ee Oe Or Or 
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Seaboard Air Line Ist 4s, 1950. . . 3 18 
South. Pacific-Central Pac. coll. 4s, 1949... ... 8254 07 
Southern Railway Ist cons. 5s, 1994.......... 9834 06 
Bethlehem Steel Ist extension 5s, 1926........ 997% 01 
General Electric deb. 344s, 1942.............. 78 5.00 


The differences in yield among the above 
bonds ‘‘is a fair indication of their rank- 
ing.”’ Diversification should always be 
kept clearly in mind in making invest- 
ments. Besides choosing from the latter 
list, an investor might also make choice from 
the legal for savings-bank issues named in 
the first list. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANIES HARD HIT 


What The Wall Street Journal calls ‘“‘a 
year of veritable famine in orders” was last 
year to the so-called equipment companies, 
that is, the companies which supply rail- 
roads with their cars and locomotives. 
Figures presented of the gross earnings last 
year for eight leading companies show 
gross earnings ‘‘just half those of 1913,” 
while the net earnings after charges ‘‘ were 
only a quarter of those for the earlier year.” 
Causes cited for this extraordinary decline 

e ‘‘the unbending attitude of the Com- 
merece Commission in the first half of the 
year, and the war in the second half,” two 
influences which ‘‘scared the railroads into 

















































abstemiousness.”’” The result was a decline 
in the gross revenues for the eight cop. 
panies.of nearly $100,000,000. The net 
earnings of these companies over expenses 
and charges in 1913 were equal to 9.3 pe 
cent. on their combined capitalizatioy: 
the net earnings in 1914 shrunk to les 
than 21% per eent. Following are tables 
showing gross and net earnings of the eight 
companies: 


Gross EARNINGS 


191 1913 Decrease 
Baldwin Loco. .... $13,616,163 $37,630,969  $24,014.% 
Am. C. & Fdy.*... 11,100,000 27,000,000 15,900,00 
Am. S. Foundries. . 11,125,091 17,425,940 5,300, 
Pressed Car....... 375,090 30,967,360 
N. Y. Air Brake 2,915 932 3,244,312 
Am. Loco.t....... 9,987,438 54,868,175 
J. G. Brill Co..... 4,903,510 9,154,433 
Rail. S. Spring..... 4,351,465 7,688,185 





We Aon.’ .. $71,374,689 $187,979,374 $96,604,685 
* Year ending September 30. 
t Year ending June 30. Other years to December 31. De 


crease in gross was equal to 51.39. 


NET EARNINGS 

















1914 1913 Ry 
Baldwin Loco. .... $350,229 $4, 017, 800 67,57! 
Am. C.& Fdy. (def.) 65,808 a2 
Am. S. Foundries*. 240, 993 957 
Pressed Car....... 392, 2) 374, 816 1 "482,465 
N. Y. Air Brake. . 654,512 13,465 
Am. Loco......... 6,185,305 { do 
J. G. Brill Co. 909,143 
Rail. S. Spring.. 374, "454 1,121,660 
_ ee $4,799,891 $18,474,839 $13,806,564 


Other figures show the extent to which 
orders fell off. Those for cars in 191°} called 
for 150,000 cars; last year only 80,000 were 
ordered. Orders for locomotives shrank 
much more, that is, from 3,470 to 990. 
Meanwhile, the present year ‘‘starts off 
as much poorer than last year as last year 
was poorer than the year before.’’ In the 
first two months this year only 7,22 cars 
were ordered; in the first two months last 
year 23,500 were ordered. In locomotives 
the decline has been from 182 last vear to 
97 this. 

These conditions have led to much dis- 
cussion as to the outlook for dividends on 
the preferred and common stocks of these 
companies. It was foreseen early in the 
year that even the preferred dividends of O 
several companies were likely to be passed ‘ 
unless trade soon took a decided turn for 
the better. No such turn, however, is 
yet in sight. Of the eight companies th 
named above the American Car and * 
Foundry has declared for the current , 
quarter its regular dividends on_ both eshn 
classes of stock, which is said to have of pern 
caused no surprize, since it has been the 
habit of this company to set aside each 
year a sufficient sum to pay the commot 
dividend for the next year. The dividend 
on the common detvlared for this year. there- 
fore, comes out of money that was re 
served a year ago, but for the year ending 
in April this year ‘‘the company will show 
nothing earned on the common.” (ne of 
the companies has already passed its 
dividend on the preferred stock, and it 38 
anticipated that some of the others will do 
so, if not for the present quarter, at least 
for the ensuing one. Preferred dividends 
on these stocks in several cases are ¢l- 
mulative—that is, if not paid in one yeaf 
they remain a charge for payment late. 
Of the general outlook the paper quoted 
above says: 
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24,014,805 
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Decrease 
$3,667,571 
1,787,461 
1,248,957 
1,482,465 
13,465 
4,109,178 
750,26) 
747,206 


9 $13,806,564 
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our floors will be perman- 
ntly beautiful, too, if they are finished with 


‘ on finishings are free to you from the nearest 
Liquid Granite, the lasting waterproof floor varnish. 


Berry Brothers dealer or direct from our factory. 


Like other celebrated Berry RR tY BROT HER’ 

Brothers’ products it has withstood the hardest sate pmo 

wear and tear in homes and public buildings for ergs: Reet 2 
Rian 57 eta. Booklets ae tian! wae > FS SH SP OT a Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont., San Francisco, Cal. 


Factories: 
Branches in principal cities of the world. 


S 


Lasting, Waterproof, Floor Varnish 


LIOUID GRANITE 


| have @ 


i 
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Tington Ha! 
Coffee 





LET us send youatrial package. 

Then you can see for yourself 
that it is not only betterand purer, 
but that it costs less percupthan 
ordinary coffee, as it makes more 
cups to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


pe us your grocer’s name and we 
will send you atrialcan of Barrington 
Hall, enough to make six cups of deli- 
cious coffee, and booklet, “TheEvolution 
of Barrington Hall.” This explains the 
three stages of progress through which 
this famous coffee has passed. 


it ©=At first Barrington Hall was sold whole 
ig or ground as ordinary coffee is today, 
i =6then steel-cut with the bitter chaff re- 
i’ ~=moved, and finally Baker-ized. In it we 

have retained the good points of ourolder 


; “There’s the Coffee!—Barrington 
Hall; costs less than a cent a 
cup; and beats the world.” 
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methods and adopted new features (ex- 
plained in booklet) that make iteconomy 
without economizing. A luxury not at 
the expense of health, but one that is an 
aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 
Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality 


and in evenness of granulation when 
compared with Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall, but the chaff with its objectionable 
taste is removed from it also. It is far 
superior to the so-called cut coffees that 
are offered in imitation of Baker-ized 
Coffee. 

Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in all cities and 
mosttowns. Where not for sale, we will send it 


by Parcel Post prepaid until arrangements can 
be made with your grocer to supply you. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


124 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
224 No. S d St., Mi li i 





Barrington Hall 


The Baker-ized Co ffee 
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Put Your Body 
in Tune mane 


you clear-eyed, happy- 

,_ faced, erect, vigorous, ambitious, buoy- 
ant, vibrant—able to enjoy life to the 
fullest. It vitalizes and energizes ev- 

ery part and every organ of the body, ¢ 
develops a reserve force of body, brain )4 
and nerve—puts your whole being in ° 
tune. A rational, logical and simple 
system that will keep you healthy, vig- 
orous and happy—will make life a per- 
fect success. A system of exercise, diet and mental 
control, not too much of either, but just the right 
combination of all three. Only a few minutes a day 
will keep you in perfect trim. For both men and 
women. Write today for my Free Booklet. 


W. EARL FLYNN, Dept. 14, Lincoln, Nebraska. 























of interest: 

“The Pacific Islanders—Missions to the 

South Seas” (Pierson), $1.00; “A Hun- 

dred Years of Missions” (Leonard), $1.20; “ Blue 

Book of Missions” (Dwight), $1.00; “‘ Raymund 

Lull,” first Missionary to the Moslems (Zwemer), 

75c., “Miracles of Missions” (Pierson), $1.00, 

paper .35 cts.; “Forward Movements in Missions 

During the Last Half Century” (Pierson), $1.50; 

Encyclopedia of Missions, $6.00; The Missionary 
Review is published monthly at $2.50 per year. , 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


The following 
WIISSIONS o's 





You Can Feel 


the OXYGEN purify your 
mouth when you use 


Calox 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 
Oxygen is nature’s great 
purifier. That’s why CALOX 
prevents dental trou- 
bles by removing the 
cause of tooth decay. 
All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet Free if you 
mention your Druggist. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91-97 Fulton St. New York 















































rough path to tread this year. Even 
orders were taken for large numbers 
engines, it would require a great dea] 
money to finance the building of them, 
that present resources which are not |; 
would be strained in the process. Not 
of the locomotive companies, and proba 
but one of the car companies, is making 
preferred dividend at present, and it » 
be said that for the first half of 1915 
situation will prevail. 

‘*The idle-car surplus is so large at 
ent that railroads are having no diffiey 
in procuring all they need. Roads are y 
only foregoing new equipment, but are y 
buying materials for the upkeep of existi 
rolling-stock; specialty companies maki 
tires, springs, wheels, ete., are likewj 
staring at leaden sky.” 
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FACTS AS TO ONE GREAT RAILWaA} 
SYSTEM 


Interesting facts are contained in a stat 
ment recently compiled by ‘‘an employeed 
the Pennsylvania Railroad.’ Figures q 
presented in a series of brief statement 
singularly striking. For example, this rosfflifhere was 2 
owns more than enough trackage to readjmaluations { 
around the world; its employees numbegmg the dec 
220,000 men; of its many millions of igg@t my be 2 

- . mike . ivil War. 
come, 47.4 cents of every dollar therein gi. wy. 
to employees as wages. Following is tes. 


912, in wl 
statement: ion of all | 


nt., Or, it 
n part, it is 
0 changes 
ertain Sta 
ereapita a 
8.33 to 
9.6 per ce 
in the per « 
s of course 
in the mea 
pverage te 
aluation ¢ 
1.94 in 1° 
























“Ts 11,730 miles long. 

‘““Has 26,200 miles of track, enough w 
reach around the world. 

“Has 630 miles of four-track railroad 
821 miles of three-track railroad, and 3,71 
miles of two-track railroad. 

‘*‘Operates in 13 States where more tha 
_ the population of the United Stats 
lves. 

‘‘Normally employs about 220,000 mer 
almost ten employees per mile of track. 

‘It has 7,561 locomotives, 6,884 passer: 
ger-cars, 281,590 freight-cars. 


‘It operates more than 3,000 passenger “For co 
trains a day. make roon 
“It carries more than 500,000 passer-mle debts | 


gers a day. uinor poli 
“It operates more than 4,000 freight-m!%2, and 
trains a day. Biss of Gor't 
‘*It handles more than 1,300,000 tons (%% ttal 
freight a day. 


“Tt normally pays in wages more that ao 
$500,000 a day. ; Minor Div’s. 
“It pays 47.4 cents for wages out | “In tl 
n th 


every dollar of operating revenue. , 
‘It pays 25.2 cents of every dollar of oper momparat 


ating revenue for material and supplies. debtedne: 
‘‘Its taxes take 4 cents out of every do: 
lar of operating revenue. Dirision of Go' 


“It buys about a quarter-million dol Tul... 
lars’ worth of material every day. 











a 
‘It is owned by approximately 100,00) Sen 
different shareholders. Minor divisio 

‘It has more than 44,000 women share « = 
holders. fist. tabl 
“It has about 3,000 all-steel passenger @y,, total 
ears in service; one-third of all the steé debt ie 
equipment in the United States. available 
“It was the first railroad to introduc Hy. 4. 
steel-passenger equipment. inerease 
“It was the first railroad to build all- that the 
steel box cars. 1902 wa 
“It has on its roll of honor 4,295 em @ i. 
ployees who are receiving pensions. iaiinse 
“Tt has paid out in pensions in the past Hip. 4. 
fifteen years more than $10,000,000. much +} 
“It has 77 employees who have beet ivi, 
working for the railroad fifty years and lees to 
still at it. other si 
‘It has on its roll of honor 143 men who §;,, the: 
worked for the railroad fifty years befor Boog 
retiring. he tot: 
“It retires every employee on a pensivl Ron 
at the age of seventy years. _ in orde 
‘It has five vice-presidents on its West Bigs 4: 
—— ce 2 
PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH. & division 
POLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. the net 
Drink Poland at home and awayfrom home, an showec 
avoid the consequences of a change of water. 
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ig of them@™mitimore, Brooklyn, and Jersey City a 
are not lq r-million quarts of milk. 

ess. Not @il“It has invested in its signal system ap- 





mimately $23,000,000. 
“It has spent since 1902 in improve- 
nts resulting in the elimination of 1,052 
,je-crossings more than $34,000,000.”’ 
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0UR WEALTH AND OUR DEBTS 


Six bulletins recently issued by the Cen- 
;Bureau deal with assessed valuations of 
erty in this country, national, State, 
indcounty debts, and statistics of revenues 
nd expenditures. Large totals are dealt 
ith in these bulletins. The statistics 
ven cover a period in most eases of fifty 
asor more. Following is a summary as 
ven in /3radstreet’s: 
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“The assessed valuation of all property 
ibject to ad valorem taxation in 1912 for 
he forty-eight States and the District of 
olumbia amounted to $69,452,936,104. 
here was a constant increase in assessed 
iluations from 1860 to 1912, except dur- 
hg the decade from 1860 to 1870, which, 
may be noted, covered the period of the 
ivl War. The most marked increase, 
however, was in the decade from 1902 to 
912, in which period the assessed valua- For half a century we have been receiving letters from 
jm of all property increased by 96.5 per mothers who wrote to tell us that their children owed 
nt., or, in Other words, almost doubled. health and happiness to 

npart, it is explained this increase was due P 
lo changes in the bases of assessment in 
tain States. In the same period the 


. 
rcapita assessed valuation advanced from Levit 73 Crclen 


8.33 to $715.48, the gain amounting to 
9.6 per cent. This lower rate of increase 
nthe per capita average than in the total 
sof course due to the growth of population 


nthe meantime. On the other hand, the B RAND 
nverage tax-rate per $100 of assessed CONDEN SED 


raluation deereased from $2.05 in 1902 to 


1.94 in 1912, a decline of 5.4 per cent. 

“For convenience and completeness we 
make room for a comparative summary of 

he debts of the nation, the States, and the THE ORIGINAL 
ninor political divisions for the years 1913, 
000 freight-ml%02, and 1890: 4 The granddaughters of some of these women are 
Total Net Indebtedness ‘4 
902 writing us today to tell the self-same story. Three gen- 


0.000 tons of Dit'n of Gov't 1913 1902 890 
; sa SN ae : 
Total. $4,850,460,713 $2,838,896,122 $1,989,112,842 erations of mothers have learned to rely on the unques- 
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s more thaigmtion $1,028,564.055  $900,457.261  $851,912,752 tioned purity and wholesomeness of Eagle Brand. Three 
e8.. 345,942,305 239,369,27 211,210,487 ° i 
Minor Div's....  3,475,954.353 1,630,069,610 925,989,603 generations of children have grown up, sturdy and strong, 

























ages out ¢ “| ; on this food. To help young mothers who have never 
nue. n the following table are presented Lak Medls Mona ‘Il rye eke a “Baby” 
ollar of oper{mmparative figures of per capita net in- trie — rand we will send a free booklet, aby s 
supplies. [§tebtedness for the same years: Welfare,’? which includes a valuable feeding chart. 
of every do he ie Per Capita Net Indebtedness Write to 

ro sion of Government 1913 1902 1890 . ~ . . 
million dol Tl....000""" . $19.97 $35.99 $31.76 BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
lay Me: = 

y- ¥ z 9 95 “ a ~_ s . , 
tely 100,00)MM suc” eae ties 7 aes Leaders of Quality Estas. 1857 New York 


Minor divisions... .......... . 35.81 20.74 14.79 


omen share , ; 3 , 
Acomparison of the figures given in the 


frst table set forth above indicates that 
the total net indebtedness, that is, the total 
debt, less sinking-fund assets and funds 
available for the payment of debt of all 
the divisions mentioned, showed in 1913 an 
Ierease of 70.9 per cent. over 1902, and 
that the increase in the period from 1890 to ae oe Fa <3 pare WDE E IPP LET E LIL RERED 
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Rooe Piston Rings are designed 
to secure that perfect gas-tightness within 
the cylinder without which proper com- 
pression of the fuel charge is impossible— 
and faulty compression must cause re- 
duced power. Further, they prevent the 
passage of lubricating oil into the com- 


When your car is overhauled, have \Ban}Roor Rings installed. 


Send for Free Booklet 


It tells all about piston rings and why you should equip your engine with the 
e a . Howit will pay you in fueleconomy and prolonged motor 
life. Write forit. Sold by all up-to-date dealers, garages and repair shops. 


“Ask the User” 


——— 








are now equipped with \gaxfReer Piston Rings 


Z @, Think what this means. 
E every five of those in use today has \waxfReee Piston Rings in its engine. 
And, bear in mind that, in every instance, these rings were put in by the 
owners to replace the inefficient piston rings originally installed by the manu- 


One automobile or motor truck in 


PISTON RINGS 


Made by McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


in your engine and you will have the same experience as every one of these 
300,000 users, viz.—more power, a substantial saving in fuel, oil and motor 
wear and great relief from carbon trouble. 


McQuay-Norris Mra. Co., St. Louts, U.S.A. 


Canadian Factory: W.H. Banfield & Sons, No. 120 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
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bustion chamber, which is responsible for 
excessive carbon deposit. 

@ \eaxntRooe Piston Rings will pay 
the cost of installation out of one year’s 
saving in fueland oil. They never lose 
their efficiency—are always economical. 


Manufactured by 
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1902 to 1913 and 13.3 per cent. from 18qMMajid-supply 


to 1902. The smallest relative increase ip fthey can ! 
net indebtedness was in that of the natig, Mlbade balanc 
which was 6.1 per cent. from 1902 to 19) Mihomany’s § 
and 13.8 per cent. from 1890 to 1902, guecessf ull 

‘When we consider the figures of pil, her. Bu 
capita net debt we find that both tyMyork is now 
burden of debt and the increase thengfMMont,, and | 
have been greatest in the case of the mingMMvecks. On 


divisions. As will be seen, the net 
capita indebtedness of the minor divisigg 
was $35.81 in 1913, as compared with $37 
for the States and $10.59 for the natioy 
government. The per capita debt of th 
minor civil division showed an increase ¢ 
72.7 per cent. from 1902 to 1913 and of 40) 
per cent. from 1890 to 1902. The per capiy 
debt of the States showed: an advance ¢ 
17.8 per cent. from 1902 to 1913, as con. 
pared with a decrease of 10.1 per cent. fron 
1890 to 1902. The per capita net debt ¢ 
the nation showed decreases for bot} 
periods, falling 13.3 per cent. from 1902 
1913 and 10.1 per cent. from 1890 to 19) 
‘One of the interesting facts brought oy 
by the figures of receipts and expenditurs 
is that the revenue and non-revenue m 
ceipts of incorporated places having , 
population of 2,500 and over exceed thow 
of the national government, and that the 
same is true as regards the governments! 
and non-governmental cost payments.” 
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It was recently stated by Sir Edward 
Holden, a leading London banker, that 
Germany’s supply of gold would enable he 
to prolong the war for at least a year. Whik 
she might continue to fight still longer, 
she would after a year be thrown upon a 
irredeemable currency basis. James H. §, 
Umsted, in the New York Sun, takes this 
statement as the text for an interesting 
outline of the present gold-supply of the 
European nations and the sources whene 
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it may be increased through the output 
of mines, etc. 


“The gold-production of Europe prope 
is almost negligible. Armies on land and 
navies on the seas have cut off the two 
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|\CALIFORNIA 


and PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Don't decide on your California Tour 
before getting our illustrated program 
of arrangements for individual and 
party travel. Postal brings full infor- 
mation, estimate for any tour, with or 
without hotels, etc. Travel service 
absolutely the best. Official Passen- 
ger Agents for the Exposition. 
Summer Tours to Japan July 3, 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 











PACIFIC COAST—ALASKA 
Canadian Rockies. Leader has years’ experi- 
ence. Residence and Camp. Charming fea- 
tures. Reasonable. . E, Pearson, care Ss. 
Cushman, 359 Washington Ave. B’klyn, N.Y. 





FIFTY pati “Geneon xen m E 
A . 4 -00, including all Expenses. 
Calli at San Di Starting June 30th by Way Canadian Rockies, return- 


ing Through Graud Canyon, Arizona. Babeock’s 
Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Estab. 1900. 








CALIFORNIA 1915 
Tours to the West in May, June, 
July and August. Price $193.50 up. 

DELTA TOURS 
202 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C 


BUREAU OF 
' . 
eee University Travel 
Beet eae 


19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 





O AT MY EXPENSE 
to California or elsewhere. Am organ- 
izing small party. Write for particulars. 
Established 1900. 


A. M, Babcock, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 

Watson E. CoLteman, Washington, D. C. 








IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. ° 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 

$2.40—The ‘‘Modern” Duplicator. 30 Days 
Free Trial—32,846 Firms use it to make 50 
to 75 duplicate (“Made in U.S. A.’’) copies 
ofeach letter, or anything written with pen, 











REAL ESTATE—FARMS 


FLORIDA BUNGALOWS.—Modern bur 
galows in beautiful Harbor Oaks; every cor 
venience. Unusual elevation overlooking 
Gulf of Mexico; also splendid building site 
Address owner, Box 299, Clearwater, Florida 


MISCELLANEOUS 
COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS, hané- 
colored on imported, deckle-edged stock, seal 
on approval. Words and designs appeal t 
those desiring distinctive cards. Jessie H. 
McNicol, 18B Huntington Ave., Boston. 











WE WILL PAY YOU $120.00 
to distribute religious literature in you 
community. Sixty days’ work. Experience 
not required. Man or woman. Spare time 
may be used. ZIEGLER CO., Dept. & 
Philadelphia. 
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4 the most interesting points to 
visit. Write us for our recom- 
mendations, which we offer you 
without any charge whatever. 
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of the ming eoks. On the other hand, the Allies of 
the net pale Entente have the power to divide the 
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nnual gold-production of the world ac- 
ording to the power they may possess by 
pwnership of producing mines, a favorable 
rade balance, or their credit. : 
“In Germany and Austria-Hungary im- 
mense emissions of paper currency have 
yen made in connection with war finane- 
But the Dual Monarchy may be 
dismissed from consideration. At best its 
sid standard was a precarious one, main- 
tained practically by artificial exchange 
gperations. ‘The Hapsburg empire is now a 
financial drain on Germany. So, to deal 
solely with the German Reichsbank, it can 
collect to its coffers no more than the 
domestic stock of gold in Germany, if every 
ein should be suecessfully commandeered 
from private and institutional possessions. 
“There is no recent estimate from the 
United States Mint, an undoubted author- 
ity, but its data as of December 31, 1912, 
gave $650,000,000 as the amount of gold in 
tirculation in Germany outside of bank- 
and treasury-holdings; the circulation in 
Austria-Hungary was less than $50,000,000. 
The former amount has been increased by 
imports in excess of exports, tho English 
fnancial authorities contend emphatically 
that the rates of exchange have not 
warranted these net imports; that the 
shipments to Germany from London in the 
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James H.§ Germany's circulation, plus these import 


gains, has been reduced by whatevér ad- 
ditions have been made to the stock of the 
Reichsbank. In one year these were, in 
round figures, $100,000,000. The London 
Statist hardly coneedes $350,000,000 as 
Germany’s present circulation of. gold. 
But whatever be the true amount, it is the 
maximum limit to which the Imperial Bank 
can expand its gold holdings. 

“What are the gold resources of the 
Allies? Accepting the Mint statistics for 
want of better ones, the gold in circulation 
in Great Britain is about $336,000,000; in 
France, $581,000,000; in Russia, $354,- 
000,000—a total of $1,271,000,000. The 
gold circulating in Australasia, South 
Africa, and Canada is comparatively un- 
important, perhaps $25,000,000. The grand 
total may be about $1,300,000,000, or 
double the supply of Germany extraneous 
to the banks. There are no means of 
estimating with any degree of accuracy the 
hoards of India, yet as a last resort, if they 
could be exploited, they would cast a 
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The ONLY Automatic 
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that Shoots 


IO Shots 

Quick Ileus. 
6or 8 in all other makes 
and Aims easy as 
pointing your finger. 


Send for Booklet 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 323 SAVAGE AVE., UTICA, N. Y. 
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POMMER  — it’s the Boat for 


Specially designed by | 
naval architects for de- Detachable Motors 


— tachable motor use. Faster, steadier, roomier, 
= More economical than any ordinary rowboat. Has 
U-shaped stern, so bow won't rise out of water. 
New ‘‘Horseshoe’’ Rear Seat twice as roomy as 
ordinary style. Spray Guards to protect passen- 
gers. Boat built extra strong. Brass screw 
fastened. Catalog Free. 
POMMER BOAT BUILDING Co. 
Wharf 65, Milwaukee, Wis. 


6% | DEPENDABLE 7% 
FARM _| FARM MORTGAGES 








CITY 


Netting the investor 6%, free of all exvenses; 
titles guaranteed. For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid in Capital, $500,000.00 } 
Post Office Box ‘‘B"’ Helena, Montana 
Illustrated Booklet and State Map free for the asking 








With First Mortgage Safety. Certificates | 
issued in multiples of $50.00. Interest | 
paid quarterly in N. Y. Exchange. Assets 
$500,000.00. Write for literature. 
SECURITY SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 












methods. First mortgage loans of #200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certiticates of Deposit also tor saving investors, 





Let us save you time and money by 
planning your trip to the 
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CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


For free illustrated booklets and full par- 
ticulars write C. A. CAIRNS, G. P.& T.A.,C. & 
N. W. Ry., 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 








PERKINS& CO. Lawrence.Kans 





Auto Tires at Wholesale 


Buy your Auto Tires direct now and save 15¢ to 
25¢. We sell new, fresh, first quality, bigh 
grade Kenmore tires, fully guaranteed at 
these new, reduced prices. 

30x3 $7.70 | 32 x3% $11.45 

30x34 9.75 | 34x4 16.70 
All sizes and_ types. Many different makes. 
Write today for catalog and special introduc. 
tory offer. Begin saving now, 


KENMOBE MFG. CO., 315 Bromide Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








These Two Books Will Help You Write Good English 


The Preparation of 
Manuscripts for the Printer 


Contains directions to authors on 
the manner of preparing copy, correct- 
ing proofs, submitting manuscripts for 
publication, with valuable information 
on copyright laws. 

The New York Evening Mail:—-“Ts at 
once the most exhaustive and the most 
succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 

Fifth Revised Edition. 






12mo. cloth, 148 pp. 
rice 75 cents, net. 

Average carriage 

charges 8 cents. 


By FRANK H, VIZETELLY, LL.D., F.S.A., Assu. Editor of Standard Dictionary 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


It treats the hundred and one 
questions that arise in daily speech 
and correspondence which are not 
touched on by the dictionary. 

The New York Times:—‘The scope 
and plan of the volume, which is of handy 
size and alphabetical arrangement. strike 
one as pleasantly sane and sound.”’ 
12mo, cloth, 240 pp, 
Price 75 cents, net. 
Average carriage 
charges 8 cents. 





Make this a 
Motor Boat Vacation 


Sail away—when and where you 
will—with your own party,in your 
own boat. 

Refinements in construction enable 
‘ you to enjoy all the comforts and 
; iuxuries of a sixty foot yacht aboard 
the 45 foot Elco Cruiser. 

—private stateroom, saloon, and 
galley where “real dinners” can be 
prepared. 


Staunch, seaworthy, beautiful in 
design and finish, the 45 foot Elco 
Cruiser is the highest development 
of a cruiser yacht that can be easily 
handled by one man. 
If you want a smaller boat,there’s ; 
the Cruisette, the daintiest, handi- 
est little cruiser ever built. 32 feet 
long, engine separated from saloon, 
sleeps six; inexpensive to buy, less 
inexpensive to maintain. 

7 Elco Expresses “serve you on the ‘ 

{ water as the automobile does on 

' land.” Reliable, seaworthy boats; 

. models of grace,refinement and lux- 

ury. Equipped with the new Elco 

‘J engine, they are speedier than ever. 


Send for a copy of “Marine Views” 
and the edition dé luxe— 
The Cruise of the Cruisette”’ 


The Elco Company 


Main Office and Works 
178 Ave. A, Bayonne, New Jersey 


New York Office, 5 Nassau Strett 
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WANTED IDEAS Wasscc: $i Soosso0"s 
prizes offered for inventions. 


Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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GOLP-PICTURE TAKEN ON NEW YEAR'S Day, 1915 


‘Colorado Springs 


The City of Sunshine 


The human machine needs upbuilding at 
least oncea year. If given restina pleasant 
environment, it frequently sets itself right. 
If you have that feeling that you are not “up 
to standard,’ come to Colorado Springs 
for the ‘‘rest that repairs.” The crisp, 
pure, dry air of this invigorating mile-high 
region will quickly put youabove par. 
Enjoy the sunshine, scenery and sociability 
of this unique community, sheltered by 
mountains and blessed with a pleasant 
climate at all seasons of the year. 

Write today for illustrated booklets on 
climate, health, vacation, scenery, residence, 
golf or transcontinental motor roads to 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
4co Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PLAN YOUR EXPOSITION TRIP VIA 
“AMERICA’S SCENIC PLAYGROUND” 


Railroads Give Free Stop-Overs or Side Trips 
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counting Japan’s yield of $7,500,000. The 
command of the seas vitalizes the resources 
of the Allies and contemporaneously throws 
the two Germanic belligerents strictly 
upon home provender. 

“The present status of the gold basis 
for the paper obligations of the contending 
nations is not so strong in contrast as are 
their future gold resources. The Bank of 
England has not availed itself of the sus- 
pension of the Bank Act by issuing notes 
uncovered by gold; every pound note has 
been backed by a sovereign in gold. The 
treasury notes issued by the Government 
amounted, by the latest report at hand, to 
about $186,000,000, against which there 
was ‘ear-marked’ in the Bank of England 
as a redemption fund $102,000,000 gold. 
The exact figures show a gold eover of 
55.10 per cent. for these notes. But only 
hy consolidating the two accounts can 
we reach a fair estimate of the strength 
behind England’s fiduciary currency. By 
the statements of the bank and of the 
treasury as of January 13, the Bank of 
England notes and the emergency treasury 
notes in actual circulation or held by other 
banks totaled £72,379,704; the total gold 
held by the bank, including that ‘‘ear- 
marked”’ against the emergency notes, was 
£89,860,894. The gold held was actually 
in excess of the notes subject to redemp- 
tion in possession of the public by £17,- 
481,190; say, more than $87,000,000! 

“Such a position can not be matched 
by any other of the warring nations. Of 
England’s allies the Bank of France, ac- 
cording to its. last available statement— 
that of December 10, 1914,—held a gold 
cover against its notes in circulation of 
nearly 4114 per cent. There can not have 
been a material change since then, for Bank 
of France notes are now at a small premium 
across neutral Continental borders. On 
December 29, 1914, the Bank of Russia 
statement showed a gold cover of 61.73 
per cent. for its note circulation. The 
Imperiai Bank of Germany is still very 
strong in gold, displaced from circulation 
by various note emissions; but neverthe- 
less its gold cover for its note circulation 
is only 46.40 per cent. Such a percentage 
after six months of colossal warfare testifies 
to the efficiency of Germany’s financial 
mobilization. But what of a year, two 
years hence, when every gold mark in the 
Empire shall have been gathered into the 
Reichsbank? The war expenses will call 
on all the nations involved for ever-increas- 
ing note issues. But as has been shown, 
if the Allies retain command of the seas, 
they can build up their gold reserves by 
$300,000,000 mined from the earth each 
year. The day must come when Germany’s 
only mines will be the printing-presses.”’ 





Did He Mean It?—Supper was in 
progress, and the father was telling about 
a row which took place in front of his store 
that morning: : 

“The first thing I saw was one man deal 
the other a sounding blow, and then a 
crowd gathered. The man who was struck 
ran and grabbed a large shovel he had 
been using on the street, and rushed back, 
his eyes blazing fiercely. I thought he’d 
surely knock the other man’s brains out, 
and I stept right in between them.” 

The young son of the family had become 
so hugely interested in the narrative as it 
proceeded that he had stopt eating his 
pudding. So proud was he of his father’s 
valor, his eyes fairly shone, and he cried: 

“He couldn’t knock any brains out of 
you, could he, father? ” 

Father looked at him long and earnestly, 
but the lad’s countenance was frank and 
open. 

Father gasped slightly, and resumed his 
supper.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 









THE LEXICOGRAPHER’s 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dies 
is consulted as arbiter. 





Readers wiil please bear in mind that no ng 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“N. A. D.,” Chicago, Ill.—‘ Please give 
meaning of the word defenstrate as used jp 
following: ‘That awful pedagog of Berlin, 
used to defenstrate his pupils when they pk 
amiss.’”’ 

The word defenestrate means ‘to throw out 
the window’”’ (from the Latin fenestra, wing 
and de, from), but there is no good authority 
its use. You will find the related noup 
fenestration’’ in the NEW STANDARD DicTiongy 
this word refers ‘‘to a mode of executing popy 
vengeance practised in Bohemia in the Mig 
Ages.”’ 

“W. H. B.,” Rockport, Texas. Kindly tg 
me if the following invitation is grammatieg) 
correct: ‘The Graduating Class of Montgomg 
Academy requests your presence at their Q 
mencement Exercises.’ ’ " 















We suggest that you say “The member, 
the Graduating Class . . . request . . . ,” et 


“M. G. B.,’’ Vernon, B. C.—‘‘(1) Can 4 
word arch be used as an adjective as in 
sentence? ‘The three arch characters of 4 
story,’ ete. Can it be used with the same ge 
as in the prefix and at the same time be appli 
to two or more objects as in the sentence g 
mitted? (2) Please give me the preferred 5 
nunciation of rout. ‘The enemy is routed.’ [sql 
in rout in this sentence pronounced as 00 in lat 
or as ou in out? If both are correct, whichil 
preferable? What is the pronunciation of th 
diphthong in this case? ‘I shall take the Southey y 
route.’"’ W 








ee 


(1) Arch may be used as an adjective in hal 
sense you indicate, altho it is not of frequallil wy 
occurrence in literature. Still, it has golf 
authority. Shakespeare, ‘‘ Henry ViII.,” act any 
scene 2, says: ‘‘A heretic, an arch one, Cranmer” 
In the sense of “‘ most important,’’ arch is propetiy 
used in the plural in the sentence quoted. Omg 
In the word rout, meaning to defeat dcisastrousy, ‘ 
put to flight, the ou is pronounced like that in i 
There is no alternative pronunciation. Roule,a fia 
“T am taking the Southern routc,’’ is pronounced 
as root, or, colloquially, in the same way as rl 
above. Both words are derived from the sami 
source, the Old French route, from the Lat as 
rupta, from the Latin ruptus, past participle d 
rumpo, to break, with the general sense of destroy \ 
ing in the one case and of opening or clearing 
the other. 

“V.T.C.,” St. Paul, Minn.—‘ (1) What isa 
correct pronunciation of ‘maxixe’? (2) Ard 
Bennett has written ‘Clayhanger’ and ‘Hil 
Lessaways.’ Has the third novel of the seni 
been published?”’ A 

(1) Mazize is pronounced ma-shi’she—a asi O 
artistic; i as in machine; e as in over. (2) TW 
third novel of the series, “‘ Denry the Audacious’ : 
and the fourth, ‘‘Old Adam,”’ have been publish 9 
and the fifth will appear some time this yet 
The publishers are Messrs. George H. Doran : 
Co., New York. ' Hy 

“C. M.,” Joplin, Mo.—‘‘Is the word dy 
used correctly in the following sentence? ‘Tis 


’ 


has drug along,’ etc. 















There is no such word as drug in this sen® 
The past participle of the verb drag is dragge 
not drug, and your sentence should read, “This 
has dragged along,”’ etc. 

“S. T. J.” Northampton, Mass.—‘ Plea 
tell me the meaning of the word solute in is 
chemical and physical sense.”’ 

A solute is a substance dissolved in solution, # 
opposed to the ‘“‘solvent”’ or dissolving agent. It 
is practically equivalent to the New STanpal 
DIcTIONARY’s definition of ‘‘solution,” 1. (2). 

“E. C. T.,’’ Tucson, Ariz.—‘* With refeeam 
to the use of the word hire: I am the owner on 
horse and buggy; correctly speaking, do 1 he 
the horse and buggy (in that I receive pay 
use of. the same)?” 

The New STANDARD Dictionary define 
“hire” as “1. To contract for the labor até 
services of, or for the temporary possession ani 
use of, for a compensation. 2. To grant the 
of (a thing) or the services of (a person) for pay: 
let; lease.’ So both the owner and the user mii) 
be said to hire a horse and buggy. 
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OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
LANSING - MICHIGAN 


The Literary Digest for March 20. 1915 











“Treacherous place here; 
better slow down.” 


“Have no fear, my friend. 
This car will make it.” 


See if This isn’t Your Idea 
of an Automobile 


UR Model 42 is a striking innovation. It is so 
radically different from other light cars that no 
comparison can be drawn. 
It is strictly in a class with the finest and highest priced 
cars on the market; but its price is a revelation—$1285. 


It would easily be mistaken for a $2500 to $3000 car— 
is the exact image of the Big Six Oldsmobile, but lighter in weight, 
with five passenger body and four cylinder motor. 

With ample wheel base; weight less than 2500 pounds, 
it averages 18 to 24 miles to a gallon of fuel, uses but little 
oil and is exceptionally easy on tires. 


Ask for Catalog 43 containing the full story of Model 42 with illustrations. 
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_" His Heritage 


ACK of your boy stand generations of men whose deeds cover 

the pages of American history. In his veins courses the blood 
of his forebears. His thoughts—his yearnings—his play—they are 
all inherited from the boyhood of his sires. 

“‘George Washington,” says history, “‘in all exercises which 
required long-breathing power, steady nerves and_ well-trained 
muscles, won the prize among his young companions. 

Among the daisies of Old Westmoreland Meadow, a mere child, 
he had formed his companies and drilled his small playfellows.’ 2 

“William McKinley,” quotes history, ‘‘was a real boy, full of 
fun, loving athletic sports, hunting and all outdoor exercises.” 

*‘Andrew Jackson’s favorite sports,” states history again, “‘were 
hunting, fishing and trapping.” 

Then let us not dull our boys by denying them the training which 
their natural instinct craves; but rather place in their 


hands the businesslike but safe Daisy Air Rifle, so e- 
that they may cultivate that keenness of sight, oe 
quickness of hand, and steadiness of . ' 


nerve which is the rightful 
heritage of every true rT greatest air rifle 
American aan has the genuine 


This newest, 


boy. pump action of a high- 


_ grade sporting rifle; 50-shot re- 
peater; length, 38 inches; adjust- 


able sights; turned 
walnut stock; price 3.00 


Other models, 50c to $2.50. 


The New 


“DAISY 


Pump Gun 


At your dealer’s, or direct from fact 
for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 309 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers Louis Williams & Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisce, Cal. Nashville, Tenn. 


ory postpaid on receipt of price. Send 
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